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There are things anc there are faces which^henf^ 
or seen for the first time, stamp themselv9^^H|||||| 
mind like a sun imr .ge on a sensitized 
remain unalterably uxed. To take the 
— we may never see it again, or it may become the com- 
panion of our life, but there the picture is just as 
$ first knew it, the same sihile or frown, the same look, 
unvarying and unvariablc, reminding us in the midst of 
change of the indestructible nature of every experience, 
act, and aspect of our days. For that which has been, is, 
since the past knows no corruption, but lives eternally in 
its frozen and completed self. 

These arc somewhat large timughts to be born of a 
small matter, but they rose up spontaneously in the mind 
of a soldierly-looking man who, on the particular evening 
when this history opens, was leaning over a gate in an 
Eastern county lane, staring vacantly at a field of ripe 
corn. 

He was a peculiar and rather battered looking individual, 
apparently over forty years of age, and yet bearing upon 
him that unmistakable stamp of^dignity and self-respect 
which^ if it aoes not exclusively belong to, is still one of 
the distinguishing attributes of the English gentleman. 
In no other Ayord .can express it. Here 
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werMMt tfae Tong mu Jti’3hios/*t]^ the hThl 

todratic air of llj^’^ Jolonel 

wasf\L Colonel. • were-^-^a^ that the truth fihoad|| 

be so plain—iM^^resented by ^m^haf scrubby sani^^ 
coloured Whiskers, small but kindly b)ue eyes, a Jow^roaB' 
forehead, \Lttp-:; ' ’^viD line runr^nar.|crpss it from side 
to side, something ' to be seen- ujiftn the busts ot 

Julius Caesar, mg "ose^ '-^One godd feature, 

however, he did pob iK .h ui* l»ii;sh.^^we^ness and 

be auty t hat set, as i^as, above aU’ery sqh^i^ and manly- 
loolong^Ch^n^ it hM the air of bc\^ng ludi^usly out of 
place. said his old Mrs. Massey (who 

had just died and left him . what >s^ »o»essed), on the 
occasion of her first irftroductio^ . ^ five-and-thirty 
years before, “ Umpk ! Nanare jm ant to'-^make a pretty 
girl of you, and changed her mint' after she had finished 
the mouth. Well, never mind, l^jtter be a plain man 
^iayj[t jin_a prett y woman. There, go along, boy ! I like your 
ugly face.” 

Nor was the old Jady peculiar in tills respect, for plain 
aS' The countenance of Colonel Harold Quaritch un- 
doubtedly was, people found sometliing very taking about 
it, when^nce they became accustomed to its rugged air 
and stern regulated expression. What ^hat something 
was is hard to define, but perhaps the nearest approach 
to the truth would be to describe *it as a light of puritj[ 
which, notwithstanefing the pcjpular idea to the con- 
trary, is quite as often to be found upon the faces of 
men as upon those of women. Any person of discern- 
ment looking on Colonel Quaritch. must have felt that he 
was in the presence of a good man — not a prig or a 
milksop, but a man who had attained to virtue by thought 
and struggle that had left their *marks upon him, a man 
whom it would not be well to tanfper with, .one to 
respected by all, and feared of evildoers. Men felt/tfais,. 
and he was popular among those wKb knew him in his. 
service, though not in. any hail-fellow-well; :^et kind of 
way^ But among wome& he was not jjopular. As 
tW both feared and dislike ^ 




.j^bn this frivfj.*v the; l^hter moanbers ot ilieir 

dimly 'mature wa:^ ;^ntagoiiistic, an3 

1 Hr more solid ones co^dnot understand him. Perhaps 
J 's was the reason why Colonel QuaKiii^h had never 
married, had never jven had a love adair since he was 
five-and-twenty. 

And yetdt a woman ht thinking as- he 

leant over the gate,* and* Ipo^ed.at the of yellowing 
com, undulating like a g^‘?v^en scar bcneajjj the pressure 
of the wind. 

Colonel Quaritch ha^ twice before been pi Honhara, 
once ten, and once ^ears ago. NoW he was come 
to abide there for -'d. His old aunt, Mrs. Massey, 
had owned a ph he‘ village— a very small place — 

called Honham Cotta^. \ ot Molehill, and on those two 
occasions he visited her. Mrs. Massey was dead and 
buried. She left him the property, and with some* re* 
luctance, he had give^^i up his profession, in w^hich he 
saw no further prospects, ard come to live upon it. I'his 
was his first evening in the place, for he had arrived by 
the last traiu on the previous night. All day he had bec^ 
busy trying to get the house a little straight, and now, 
thoroughly tired, he was refreshing himself by leaning over 
a gate. It is, though a great many people will not believe 
it, one of the most delightful and certainly one of the 
cheapest refreshments in the world. 

And then it was, as he leant over the gate, that the 
image of a ivoman’s face ro.se before his mind as it had 
continually risen during the last five years. Five years 
had gone since he saw it, and those five years he spent 
in India and Egypt, that is with the exception of six 
months which he"" passed in hospital — the upshot of an 
Arab spear thrust in. the thigh. 

It had risen before him in all sorts of places and at 
all sorts of times ; in his sleep, in his waking moments, 
at mess, out shooting, and even once in the hot rush bf 
battle. He r;:niembered it well — it was at El Teb. It 
hapipened that stern necessity forced him to shoot a man 
pistol, "The l)ullet cut tl.tcmgh his enemy, and 
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widfTfew convillsir'ns Re &im 

fie could not help * doing sg^dS^ruKas sofii^ f|isci^a^on 
in fbllowing the ^jt oChiJ own-h^d to ks dreadful com 
elusion, inde^ conclusion and commencement were y 
near together.. The terror of thelsight, the terroirof 
what in his (yvflrTifti«h4 was forced to do, 

revolted him a the ii^at of the figUt, -and* even then, 
over that gha*itii and’ distortfe^ face, another face spread 
itself like a mask, blotting it out frQjii?Tfe w ==:thj t woman’s 
fape..*. And now j^gain it re-aro^e}, inspir^M him with the 
rather reco^ite reflections as ’•^o the immutability oi 
things and impressions with v iwJ.i this domestic record 
opens. 

Five years is a good stretch in f * . '•ourney through 
the world. Many tilings happen ,.q‘us iS that time. If 
a thoiiglitfiil person were to set tg work to record all the 
impressions which impinge upon his mind during that 
period, he would fill a library with volumes, the mere 
tale of its events would furpfeh-a shelf. And yet how 
small they are to look back upon. • It seemed but the 
ether day that he was leaning over tliis ve^y gate, and 
had turned to see a young girl dressed in black, .who, with 
a spray of honeysuckle thrust in her girdle, and carrying 
a stick iii her hand, was walking leisurely down the lane. 

There was something about ^the girl’s air that had 
struck hill) wliile she was yet a long way off — a dignity, a 
gracy‘ id a sot of the shoulders. Then as she came 
nearer he saw the soft dark eyes and the waving brown 
hair that contrasted so strangely and effectively with the 
pale and striking features. It was not a beautiful face, 
for the mouth was* too large, and the nose was not as 
straight as it might have been, but there was a power 
about the broad brow, and a* force and solid nobility 
stamped upon the features which had impressed him 
strangely. Just as she came opposite to where he was 
standing, a gust of wind, for there was a stiff breeze^ 
blew the lady’s hat off, taking it over the hedge, and he, 
as in duty bound, scrambled into the field and fetohed it 
for her, and she had thanked hiip with a quick 



Ihe King were ney^ repaid*. On thfe acc^^asion of 
tjRarles 1., ntSHrever, Sa James left court under circum- 
stances which were never quite Cleared up. It said 
that smarting under a slight’ which put upon him, 
he niade a somewhat brusque demand for the money that 
he had lent to Janes. Thereon the King, with sarcastic 
Avit, congratulated him on thf* the spirit of his 

uncle, Sir Stephen de' l^i Molle, whc £ *iaine was still a 
byword in the land, evidently survived in the family. Sir 
James turned white with anger, bowed, and without a 
word left the court, nor did he ever return thither.'* 

“Years passed, and, the civil war ;w.as at its height. 
Sir James had as y^t. steadily refused to take any share 
in it. He ha iievei* forgiven the insult put upon him by 
the King, foi likd mpst of his race, of whom it was said 
that they never forgave an injury and never forgot a 
kindness, he was a .pertinacious man. Therefore he 
would not lift a linger in the King’s cause. But still 
less would he help the Roundheads, whom he hated with 
a singular hatred. So time went, till at last, when he 
was sore pressed, Charles, knowing his great wealth and 
influence, brought himself to write a letter to this Sir 
James, appealing to him for support, and especially for 
money. 

“ ‘I hear,’ said the King in his. letter, ‘ that Sir James 
de la Molle, who was aforctyme well affected to our 
person and more especially to the late King, our sainted 
father, doth stand idle, watching the gro\^ of this 
bloody struggle and lifting no hand. Such was not the 
way of the race from which he sprang, which, unless 
history doth greatly lie, hath in tin past been ever found 
at the side of their kings striking for the right. It is 
told to me also, that Sir James de la Molle doth thus 
place himself as;de blowing neither hot nor cold, be- 
cause of .some sharp words which we spake in heedless 
jest many a year that’s gone. We know not if this be 
true, doubting if a man’s memory be so long, but if so it 
be, then hereby do we crave his pardon, and no more 
can we do. And now is dVr estate one of grievous 
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peril, a«id 'sorely do we need ft^aid^riiTpd and 
Therefore, if the heart of .dur' subject .Sfr James de 
la Holle be ndt rebelligys against us, as we canno^ 
readily credit be, we do ask his present aid in nien 

and mon^y, of yvhich last it is said he hath large store, 
this letter being prgof of our orgelit need ’ 

“These were, ayTieafty as I can remernber/the very 
words of the letlei, which was written with the King's own 
hand, and show pretty clearly hq'w hardly he was pressed 
It is said that when he read It," Sir James, -forgelling his 
grievance, was much affected, and, taking paper, wrote 
hastily as follows, which he ce^inly did, for I have 
seen the letter in the Muscurn 'j^Wx^^Uege, — Of the 
past I will not speak. " It is past. . Eutl^^ince it hath 
graciously pleased your Majesty to'agt mine aid against 
the rebels who would overthrow youjr throne, rest assured 
that all I have is at your Majesty^'s command, till such 
time as your enemies are discomfited . It hath pleased 
Piovidcnce to so prosper my fortunes that I have sXored 
away in a safe place, till these times be*past, a very great 
sum ^n gold, whereof I will at once place ten thousand 
pieces at the disposal of your Majesty, so soon as a safe 
means can»be provided o( conveying the same, seeing that 
1 had sooner die than that these great moneys should fall 
into the hands of rebels to the furtherance of a wicked 
cause.' 

“Then the letter went on to sav that the writer would 
al once liucklc to and raise a troop of horse among his 
tenantry, and that if other satisfactory arrangements 
could not be made for the conveyance of the moneys, he 
would bring them in Jjerson to the King. 

“ And now comes the climax of the story. The mes^ 
senger was captured and this incautious letter taken 
from his boot, as a result of which within ten days’ time 
Sir Jajiies found himself closely besieged by five hundred 
Roundheads under the command of one Colonel Play- 
fair. The Castle was but ill provisioned for a siege, arid 
in the end Sir James was driven by -heer starvation 
ta surrender. No sooneit had he . won to epetfv, than 



C6!loner i^i^air sen^oVhis prisoner, and jlo-hi» astonish- 
ment pipdhced to Sir James's face his own letter to ihc 
King. 

“‘Now, Sir James,’ he said, *we hav'* the hive, and I 
must ask you lo lead us to the honey. Where be those 
great moneys whereof you talk herein ? Fain would I 
be fingering these ten thousand pieces in gold, the which 
you have so snugly stored away.* 

“‘Ay,' answered old Sir James, ‘you have the hive, 
but the secret of the honey you have not, nor shall you 
have it. The ten thousand pieces in gold is where it is, 
and with it is much more. Find it if you may, Colonel, 
and take it if vou can 

“‘I shall Vihd it by to-morrow’s “light, Sir James, or 
otherwise — or otherwise you die .* 

“ ‘ I must die — all men do, Colonel, but if 1 die, the 
secret dies with me.' 

“ ‘ This shall we sec,* answered the Colonel giimly, and 
old Sir James was marched off to a cell, and there closely 
confined on bread and water. But he did not die the 
next day, nor the next, nor for a week, indeed. 

“ Every day he* was brought up before the Colonel, and 
under the threat of immediate death questioned as lo 
where the t-easure was, not being suffered meanwhile id 
communicate by word or sign with any one, save the 
.officers of the rebels. Every day lie refused, till at last 
his inquisitor’s patience gave out, and he was told frankly 
that if he did not communicate the secret lie would be 
shot at the following dawn. 

“Old Sir James laughed, and said that shoot him they 
might, but that he consigned his soul to the Devil if he 
would enrrch them w'ith his treasures, and then asked 
that his Bible might be brought to him that he ^rnight 
read therein and prepare himself for death. 

“They gave him the Bible and left him. Next morn 
ing at the dawn, a file of Roundheads marched him into 
the courtyard of the Castle and here he iound Colonel 
Playfair and his officers waiting. 

‘ Novjg^^jr James, for your Ust word, said the Round* 
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head. * Will reveakwhere the trea9tirq;ires.i>ryin 
choose to die ? ” 

‘"‘I will not reveal/ .ansvrered the old man - ^ Murder 
me if ye will. The deed is»wortfiy of Hply Presbyters. 
I have spoken ifnd my mind is fixed.* 

“‘Bethink youj' said the Colonel. 

“‘I have thought^i he answered, ‘and^I am ready. 
Shoot me and se^k |:he .treasure.. JBut one thing 1 ask. 
My young son is-not here -In Fjancc hath he been these 
three years, and nought he knows of where I have hid 
this gpld. Send this Bible to him when 1 am dead. 
Nay, search it from page to page. There is nought 
therein save what f have writ hei:e uppn this last sheet. 
It is all I have left tp give.’ 

“ ‘ The book shall be searched,’ answererf'the Colonel, 
‘and if nought is found therein it shall be sent. And 
now, in the name of God, I adjure -you, Sir James, let 
not the love of lucre stand between you and your life. 
Here 1 make you one last offer. Discover but to us the 
ten thousand pounds whereof ydU speak in this writing,' 
and he held up the letter to the King, ‘and you shall go 
free — refuse and you die.’ 

“ ‘ I refu«!C,' he answered. 

“ ‘ MuskAecrs, make ready,’ shouted the Colonel, 
and the file of men stepped forward. 

“But at that moment there came up so furious a 
squall of wind, and with it such dense and cutting rain, 
that for a while the execution was delayed. Presently it 
passed, the wild light of the November morning swept 
out from the sky, and revealed the doomed inan kneeling 
in prayer upon the sodden turf, the water running from 
his white hair and beard. 

“ They called to him to stand up, but he would not, 
and continued praying. So they shot him on his knees " 

“ Well," said Colonel Quaritch, “ at any rate he died 
like a gallant gentleman." 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, and 
the servant came in. 

“What is it ? " asked the Squire. 
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^{Siporge^is here, please; air,* sdid the girl,**'«nd sa 3 rs 
lhat he^voul^ like to see you/’ 

**Confi5und him,'* growled the old gentleman ; *ihe is 
always here after something or other. suppose it is 
about the Moat Farm. He was going to see Jan ter to> 
.day. Will you excuse me, Quaritch ? My daughter will 
tell you the eipd of the story if you care to hear any 
more. I will join you in the drawinggoSm.’* 


CHAPTER IV. 

TIfE ENP OF THE TAKE. 

As soon as her father had gone, Ida rose and suggested 
that if Colonel Quaritch had done his wine they should 
go into the drawing-room, which they did. This room 
was much more modern than cither the vestibule or 
the' dining-room, and hsTd an air and flavour of nine- 
teenth century young lady about it. There were the 
little tables, the draperies, thfc photograph frames, all 
the hundred and one knick-knacks and odds jind ends 
by means of which a lady of taste makes a chamber* 
lovely in the eyes of brutal man. It was a very pleasant 
place tp look upon, this drawing-room at Honham Castle, 
with its irregular recesses, its sonrewhat faded colours 
illuminated by the soft fight of a shaded lamp, and its 
general aii>of feminine dominion, Harold Quaritch was 
a man who had seen much of the world, but who had not 
seen very much of drawing-rooms, br, indeed, of ladies 
at large They had not come in his way, or if they did 
come in his way he had avoided them. Therefore, per- 
haps, was he the more susceptible to such influences 
when brought within their reach. Or perchance it, was 
Ida s gracious presence which threw a charm upon the 
place that added to its natural attractiveness, as the 
china bowls of lavender and rose leaves added perfume 
to the air. Anyhow, it vf truck him that be had rarely 
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before seen a 'room w^ich convened to hi% *mind auch 
String suggestions of refinement and gentle fest. 

What a charming room^” he «»aid, as he entered it. 

“ I am gladrf t)u think so,” answered Ida ; “ becauserit 
is my own’ territory, and I arrange it.” 

“Yes,” he said, “k is easy to see that.” 

“ Well, would you like to hear the end of the story 
about Sir James a: d his treasure? ? 

“Certainly; it interests me very mudi.” 

“It positively me,” said Ida with emphasis. 

“ Listen, and I will tell you. After they had shot old 
Sir James they to©k the Bible off him, but whether or no 
Colonel Playfair ever sent it to the sOn in France, is not 
clear. 

“ 'I'he story is all known historically, and it is certain 
that, as my father said, he asked that his Bible might be 
sent, but nothing more. This son. Sir Edward, never 
lived to return to England. After his fathers murder, 
the estates were seized by the Parliamentary i)arty, and 
the old Castle, with the exception of the gate towers, 
razed to the ground, partly for military purposes and 
partly in the long and determiaed attempt that was made 
to discover old Sir James’s treasure, which might, it was 
thought, have been concealed in some secret chamber in 
the walls. But it was all of no use, and Colonel Play- 
fair found that in letting his temper get the better of him 
and shooting Sir James, he had done away with the only 
chance of finding the money which he was ever likely to 
have, for to all appearance the secret had died with its 
owner. There was a great noise about it at the lime, and 
the Colonel was degraded from bis rank in reward for 
what he had done. It was presumed that old Sir James 
must have had accomplices in rhe hiding of so great a 
mass of gold, and every means was takeh, by way of 
threats and promises of reward — w'hich at last grew to 
half of the total amount that should be discovered — to 
induce these to come forward if they existed, but with- 
out result, And so the matter w^ent on, till after a few 
years the quest died away and was forgotten. 
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“Meanwhile the son, ^Sif 'Edward' wno whs the^second 
and last baphet, led a wandering life abroad, fearing or 
not caring to return to England no^ that* all his property 
had*been seized. * AVhen he was two-and-t's'enty years of 
age, however, he contracted an imprudent marriage with 
his cousin, a lad}; of the name of Ida Dofforlcigh, a girl 
of good blood and great beauty, but without means. In- 
deed, she was llie sister of Geoffrey DotfciVigh, who was 
a first cousin and comjianion in exile of Sir Edward’s, 
and as you will- presently sCe, 'my lineal ancestor. Well, 
within a year of this marriage, poor Ida, my namcsaJfe, 
died with her baby of fever, chiefly brought on. they say, 
by want and anxiety 'of' niind, and the shock seems to 
have turned her' husband’s brain: Af any rate, within 
three or four monthj of her death, he committed suicide. 
lUit before he did so, he formally excruted a rather 
elaborate will, by which' he left all his estates in England, 
^ now unjustly withhold fiom me contrary to law and 
natural right by the rebel ^pretender Cromwell, together 
with the treasure hidden tliereon or elsewhere by my late 
miiidered Catber, Sir James de la Mollc,’ to John Geoffrey 
I )offorleigh, liis coushi, and the brother of his late wife, 
and his heirs for ever, on condition only of his fissiiming 
the name and arms of the dc la Mollc family, the direct 
line of which became extinct with himself. Of course, 
this win, when it was executed, was to all ai)pcarance so 
much waste j)ai)cr, but within three years from that date 
Charles 11, was King of England. 

“ 'riiereon Geoffrey Doffcilcigh produced the docu- 
ment, and on assuming the name ^and arms of de la 
Molle actually succeeded in obtaining the# ruins of the 
Castle and a considerable portion of the landed property, 
though the baronetcy b(?came extinct. It was lu§ son 
who built this present house, and he is our direct ancestor, 
for though my father talks of them as though they were 
— it is a little weakness of his — the old de la Molles are 
not our direct male ancestors.” 

“Well,” said Harold, “and did Dofferleigh find the 
treasure ? 
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“Noj^ahjio, nor -any body else ; the treasure has van- 
wished. He hunted for it a great deal, ar,d he did 'firth 
those pieces of plate which ‘you saw to night, hidden away 
somewhere, I don't kndtir where, but 4here was nothing 
else with them.” 

“ Perhaps tlic whole thing was nonsense,'' said Harold 
reflectively. 

“No,” ansv/cred Ida shaking* her head, “I am sure it 
was not, I am sure the' treasure is -hidden away some- 
where to this day. Listen, Colonel Quaritch— you have 
77 <lt heard quite all the story yet — /found something.” 

“ You, what ? ” 

“Wait a minute and I will .show you,” and going to a 
cabinet in the cx)rner, she uulockeli itj and took out a 
despatch box, which she also unlocked. 

“ Here,” she said, “ I found this. * It is the Bible that 
Sir James be*gged might be sent, to his son, just before 
they shot him, you remember,” and slie handed him a 
small brown book. He look it and examined it carefully. 
It was bound in leather, and 6n tlie cover w'as written in 
large letters, “Sir James dc la Mollc. Honhain Castle, 
i6ii.” Nor WMS this all. Tlie first.shects of the Bible, 
which was one of the earliest copies of the authorised ' 
version, were torn out, and the loi) corner was also gone, 
having to all appearance been shot off by a bullet, a pre- 
sumption that a dark stain of blood upon the cover and 
edges brought near tv) certainty. 

“ Poor gentleman,” said llarald, “he^must have had 
it in his pocket when he was shot. Where did you find 
it ? ” 

“ Yes, I su[)pose so,” said Ida, “ in fart I have no doubt 
of it. I found it when I w^as a child in an ancient oak 
chest in the basement of the western tower, quite hidden 
uj) in dusty rubbish and bits of old iron. But look at 
the end and you wull see what he wrote in it to his son, 
Ed\Vard. Here, I w'ill show you,” and leaning over him 
she turned to the last page of the book. Between the 
bottom of the page and the conclusion of the final chapter 
of Revelations there had been a small 'Jilank space liow 
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a small country geiitlenvin. His reading, fbr he was a 
great readeijf^speeially of scientific works, would, be- 
thought, keep him employed.^ Moreover, he wa^ a 
thorough sportsmefn, and an ardent, though owing to the 
smallness of his means, necessarily not a very extensive, 
collector of curiosities, and more particiilariy of coins. 

At first, -after he had come to his decision, a feeling 
of infinite rest and satisfaction had'tak^n possession of 
him. The struggle of life- was over for him. No longer 
W'oiild he be obliged to think, and contrive, and toil 
henceforth Jiis days would slope gi‘iUly down towards 
inevitable end. Trouble lay in the pasi, now rest and 
rest alone awaited hmvr^^st that would gradually grow 
deeper and dcc]’v:r as the swift years rolled by, till it was 
swallow'cd up in that almighty’ Peace to which, being a 
sinijile and religious man, he had looked forward fiom 
cliildliood as the end amd object of his life. 

Foolish man and vain imagining! Here, while we 
draw bjjcath, there is no r(;,st. We must go on coiuinii- 
ally, on from strcngtli to strengtli, or weakness to weak- 
ness ; we must always be troubled about this or lliat, and 
must ever have this -to desire or that to regret. It is an 
incvilaldc law within whose attraction all nue.t fill ; yesi 
even the purest.souls, cradled in Iheii Jiojic of heaven ; 
and the most bwinisli, wallowing in the mud of their 
gratified desires. 

And .so Harold Quarilch had alrearly begun to find out. 
Here, before he had been forty-eight hours in Honham, a 
fresh cause of trouble had arisen. lie had seen Ida dc la 
Molle again, and after .an interval of between five and six 
years had found her face yet more chaiming than it was 
before. In short he had fallen in love with it, and being 
a sensible man he did not conceal this fact from himself. 
Indeed the trutli was that he had been in love wida her 
for all these years, though he had never looked at Jhe 
matter in that light. At the least the pile had been 
gathered and laid, and did but require a touch of the 
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flame began to hiss and crackle; and he knew that ng<« 
thing short of, a convulsion or a deluge would put it 
out.* 

Men of the stamp of Harold Quaritch generally pass 
through three stages with reference to the other sex. 
They begin in their youth by making d goddess of one 
of them, and f-nding-out their. mistake. Then for many 
years they look upon woman .a.s the essence and incarna- 
tion of evil and a thing no more to be trusted than a 
y'guar. Ultimately, however, this folly wears itself out, 
probably in proportion as the old affection fades and dies 
away, and is replaced by contempt and regret that so 
much should have been wasted on that which was of so 
little worth. Then it is that the danger comes, for then 
a man puts forth his second ventuie, puts it forth with 
fear and trembling, and with no great hoi)e of seeing a 
golden Argosy sailing into port. And if it sinks or is 
driven back by adverse winds and frowning skies, there 
is an end of his legitimate dealings with such frail mer- 
chandise. 

And now he, Harold Quaritch, was about tD put forth 
this second venture, not of His own desire or'free will, 
indeed, but bec'ause his reason anel judgment were over- 
mastered. In short, he had fallen in love with Ida de la 
Molle when he first saw her five years ago, and was now 
in the jirocess of discovering the fact. There he sat in 
his chair in the old hall-furnished room, which he proposed 
to turn into his dining-room, and groaned in sjiint over this 
portentous discovery. What had become of his fair pros- 
pect of ipiiet years slojiing gently downwards, and warm 
with the sweet drowsy light of afternoon ? How was it 
that he had not known those things that belonged to his 
])eare ? And probably it Avould end in nothing. Was 
it, likely that such a splendid young woman as Ida would 
care for a siii^erannuated army officer, with nothing to 
recommend him beyond five or six hundred a year and 
a Victoria Cross, which he never wore. Probably if she 
married at all she would try to marry some one who would 
assist to retrieve the fallen fortunes of her family, which 
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it -was absolutely beyond his power, to do. , Altogether 
thh. outlook dTd not please him, as he sat there into 
the watches^f the night, and pulled, at his empty pipe.’ 
So little did it plsjase hini, indeed, that when at last he 
rose to find his way to bed up the old oak staircase, the 
only imposing thing in Molehill, he had almost made up 
his mind to give up the idea of living" at Ilonham at all. 
He would sel'l the place and emigrate to Vancouver’s 
Island or New Zealand, .and thus pla(!t an impassable 
barrier between himself and that sweet, strong face, which 
seemed to have acquired a touch of sternness since 
he looked upon it five years ago. 

Ah, wise resolutions of the quiet nighfj whither do you 
go in the garish- l.iglrt of day? To heav^en, perhaps, with 
the mist wreaths and the dew' drops. 

When the Squire got back to the Castle, he found his 
daughter still silting in the drawing-room. 

“ What, not gone to bed, Ida ? he said. 

“ Nd, father, I was goiftg, and then I thought that I 
would wait to hear' what all this is about Jantcr and the 
Moat Farm. It is best to get it over.” 

“ Yes’ yes, my dear — yes, hut there is not much to tell 
you. Janter has thrown up the farm alter all, ami George^ 
says that there'is not another tenant to be had for love 
or money. He tried, one man, who said that he would 
not have it at live shillings an acre, .as prices are." 

“’J'hat is bad enough in all conscience,” said Ida, 
pushing at the fireirons with her foot. “ What is to be 
done ? ” 

“ What is to be done ? ” answered her father irritably. 
“How can I tell you what i.s to be done ? * I suppose I 
must take the place in hand, that is all.” 

“ Yes, but that costs money, docs it not ? ” 

“ Of course it does, it costs about four thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Well,” said Ida, looking up, “ and wnere is all that 
sum to come from? We have not got four thousand 
pounds in the wcftrld.” 
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“ Come from ? -Why I suppose that I must borro!!^ it 
on the security of the land.” 

“ Would it not be better to let fhe place {Jo out of cul- 
tivation, rather than risk So much money ? ” she answ^ered. 

“ Go.out of cultivation ! Nonsense, Ida, how can you 
talk like that? Why that strong land would be ruined 
for a generation to come.” 

“ Perhaps -it would, but suroly it would be better that 
the land should be ruined , than that we should be. 
Father, dear,” she said • appealingly, laying ‘one liand 
Ji{K3n his shoulder, “ do be frank with me, and tell me 
what our position really is. 1 see you wearing yourself 
out a!>out business from day to day, and I know that 
there is never any mo.ney for .any Llfing, "scarcely enough 
to keci) tlie house going-; ami yet you will not tell mo 
what we really owe — and I think I Have a right to know.” 

The S(|uire turned imj)atienlly.’ “Clirls have no head 
for these things,” he said, “so what is the use of talking 
about it ? ” 

“ but 1 am not a girl ; f am a vvornan of ^i.x-and- 
twenty; and putting other tilings aside, 1 am almost as 
much intercbted in your affairs as you are yourself,” she 
said with determination. “ I cannot bear this sort of 
thing any longer. I see tliat abominable man, Mr. 
Quest, continually hovering about here like a bird of 
ill-omen, and I cannot bear it ; and I tell you what it is, 
fallier, if you don> tell me the whole truth at once I 
shall cry,” and she looked as though she meant it. 

Now the old Sviuire was no luoro impervious to a 
woman's tears than any other man, and of all Ida's moods, 
and they were maruy, lie most greatly feared that rare one 
which took tlie form of tears, besides, he loved his only 
daughter more dearly than anyth ing in the world except 
one thing, Ilonham Castle, and could not bear to give 
her pain. 

Very well,” he said, “of course if you wish to know 
about those things you have a right to. I have desired 
to spare you trouble, that is all ; but ^as you are so very 
imperious, the best thing that I can do is to let you have 
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ypur own way. Still, it* is rather late, if* you have no 
Objection p^hink that I had better put it off till to- 
morrow.” 

‘*No, no, father. By to-morrow you will have changed 
your mind. Let us have it now. I want to know how 
much we really owe, and what we have got to live on.” 

The old gentleman hummed and hawed a little, and 
after various indications' of impatience -ii last began : 

“ Well, as you know, our family has for some genera- 
tions depended upon the land. Your dear mother 
brought a small fortune "with her, five or six tlumsand 
pounds, but that, with the sanction of Jiur trustees, was 
expended upon iinjjfovemcnts to the farms and in paying 
off a small mortgage. Well, for many years the hind 
brought in about two .thousand a year, but somehow \\e 
always found it difficult to keep witliin that income. 
Lor instance, it was necessary to repair the gateway, and 
you have no idea of the expense in which tliose stiiairs 
landed me. 'riien your j)oor biotlier James co:L a lot 
of money, and alwa)S would have the shooting kept up 
in such aji extravagant way. Ilien he went into the 
army, iuul heaven* .only .knows what he spent thcic*. 
Your hrollier was very extravagant, my dear, 4ui(l well, 
perhaps I w-as .foolish ; I never could say him no. And 
that was not all of it, for W'hen the poor hoy died he left 
fifteen' hundred pouncls-of debt hehinel him, and I had 
to find the money, if it was only for the honour of the 
family. Of course you know that wx*cut the entail when 
he came of age. Well, and now these dreadful limes 
have come upon the toj) of it all, and upon my word, at 
the present moment 1 don't know "which way to turn,” 
and he paused and drummed his fingers uneasily upon a 
book. 

“Yes, father, but you have not told me yet what it is 
that we owe.” 

“ Well, it is difficult to answ^er that all in a minute, 
perhaps twenty-five thousand on mortgage, and a few 
floating debts.” 

“ And what is the place worth ? ” 
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“ Itdsed to be worth between/jfty and -sixty thousapd 
pounds. It is impossible to say what iVn would fetdK 
now. Land is practically a drug in the market. But 
things will come round, my dear. It 'is only a question 
of holdihg on.” 

“ Then if you l>orTow a fresh sum in order to take up 
this farm, you will owe about thirty thousand pounds, 
and if you givc/ive per ccnt.j as I suppose you do, you 
will have to pay fifteen luindred a year in interest. Notv, 
father, you said that in the good times the land brought 
in two thousand a year, so, of course, it can’t bring in so 
much now. 'rhevefore, by the time that you have j)aid 
the interest, there will be nothing, ‘or less than nothing, 
left for us to live on.” 

Her father winced at this cruel and convincing logic. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ it is not so bad as that. You 
jump to conclusions, but realiyj if you do not mind, I 
am very tired, and should like to go to bed.” 

“Father, what is the good of trying to shirk the tiling 
just hccause it is disagreeable ? ” she asked earnestly. 
“Do you siipi)ose that it is more pleasant to me to talk 
about it thnn it is for you? 1 know that you are not 
to blam‘d about it. 1 know that dt^ar James was very 
thoughtless and extravagant, and that, the times are 
crushing. But to go on like this is only go to ruin. 
It would be belter for us to livtj in a collage on a coiijile 
of hundred a year than to try to keep our heads above 
water lure, winch we cannot do. Sooner or later these 
people, Quest, or whoever they are, will want fheir money 
back, and then, if they cannot have it, they will sell the 
place over our heads. I believe that Mr. Quest wants 
to get it himself — that is what I believe — and set up as 
a country gentleman. Father, I know it is a dreadful 
thing to say, but wc ought to leave Honham.” 

“ Leave Honham ! ” said the old gentleman, jumping 
up in his agitation ; “ what nonsense you talk, Ida. 
I-Iow can I leave Honham ? It would kill me at my age. 
How' can I do it ? And, besides, w'ho is to look after 
the farms and all' the business ? No, no, w e must hang 
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6n and trust to Providentre. Things may com® round, 
■something - may happen, one can never tell in this 
world.” 

^ If we do not leave Honham, then Honham will 
leave us,” answered his daughter, w'ith conviction. “ I 
do not believe in chances. Chances always go the 
wrong way^against those who arc looking for them. 
AVe shall be absolutely ruined, that is all.” 

“ Well, perhaps you ar.c right, perhaps you are right, 
my deaf,” said the old Squrre wearily. “ I only hope 
that my time may coinc ‘first. I liave lived here all my 
life, seventy years and more, and 1 know^ that I could 
not live anywhere dse.- -Put God’s will be done. And 
now, my dear, 'go £o bed.” 

She leant down and kissed him, and as she did so saw 
that his eyes were filled with tears. Not trusting her- 
self to speak, for she fell for him too deeply to do so, 
she Uinied away and went, leaving the old man sitting 
there with his grey head bowed upon his breast. 


CHAFFER VI. 

LAWYER QUEST. 

'I'liE day following that of the convi^rsation just described 
was one of those glorious autumn mornings which some- 
times coi*e as a faint compensation for the utter vileness 
and bitter disappointment of the season that in this 
countiy wc dignify by the name of summer. Notwith- 
standing" his vigils ami melancholy of the night before, 
the Squire was up early, and Ida, who between one 
thing and another had not had the best of nights, heard 
his loud cheery voice shouting about the place for 
“ George.” 

Looking out of her bedroom window, she soon per- 
ceived that functionary himself, a long, lean, powerful- 
looking man with a melancholy face and a twinkle in 
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his little gfey eyes, hanging ^bout the front steps.^ 
•Presently her father emerged in a brilliaifl^ut ancient 
dre;>sing-gown; his \Vhitc Jocks .waving on the breeze. 

“ Here, George, where are you, George ? ” 

“ 1 1 ef e I be, sir." 

“Ah, yes ; then. why don’t you say so ? I have been 
shouting myself hoarse for you." 

“Yis, Stiuirc;" replied the imperLurbablc George, “I 
hev been a-standing here for tlie last ten minutes, and I 
heard you." 

“ You heard inc, then why the dickens didn’t you 
ajiswcr ? " 

“ Oecauso I didn’t think as yoh wanted me, sir. 1 
saw that you hadn’t fmished yx)uv letter," 

“ Well, then, you ough't to. Y.oii know very well that 
my chest is weak, and yet 1 have to go hallooing all 
over the place after you. Now look here, have you got 
that fat pony of yours in the yard?" 

“ V'is, Squire, the pony is here, and if so be as jt is fat 
it bean’t foi the want of movement.’’. 

“ Yerv well, then, take this letter," and .he handed 
him an ei)istle .sealed with a tremendous seal, “take 
this letter to *Mr. (Juest at Boisingham, and w'ail for an 
answer. And look here, mind you are about the place 
at eleven o’clock, for I expect Mr. Quest to see me 
about the Moat Farm." 

“ Yis, Squire.” ' 

“ I siqiposc that you have heard nothing more from 
Janler, have you ? " 

“ No, S([uire, naw^lhing. He means to git the place at 
his owm prices or chuck it.” 

“And what is his price?” 

“ Five shillings an acre. You see, sir, it’s this way. 
That army gent, Major Boston, as is agent for all the 
College lands down the valley, he be a poor weak fule, 
and when all these tinants come to him and say that 
they must either hev the land at five shillings an acre 
or go, he gits scared, he du, and dowe goes the rent 
some of the best meadow ^nd in the country from 
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thirty-five shillings to five' Of course it "don’t? signify 
to .him not n halfpenny, the College must pay him hft 
salary all the same, and he 'don’t know no more about 
farming, nor land, nor northing, than my old mare 
yinder. Well, and what comes of it ? Of coutse every 
tinant on the place hears that those College lands be 
going for five shillings an acre, and they prick up their 
ears and say they must have their land at the same 
figger, and it’s all owing. -.to that Boston varmint, who 
ought to be kicked through every holl on the place and 
then drowned to dead in a dyke.” 

“ Yes, you’re right there, Cleorge, that sill) man is a 
public enemy, and oiiglit to be treated as such, but the 
limes are very Bad, with corn duwMi to Cwcnty-nine, \ery 
bad." 

“I’m not a-saying that they ain’t liaid, S<|uirc,’’ said 
his retainer, his long face lighting up ; “ they arc had, 
cruel bad, bad for iverybody. And I’m not denying 
that they is l)ad for the linants, but if they is bad for 
the tina*nt.s they is wus for the landloid. conies on 

hib shoulders in the long run. If men fmd tiny can get 
land at five shillings, an acre that’s woitli t\^en^y, wliy it 
isn’t in human natur to jiay twenty, and it they Sind that 
the landlord must go as they drive him, of coin sc they'll 
lay on tlic whip. Why, bless you, sir, when a tinant cc mes 
and says that he is very .sorry but lie finds he can’t pay 
his rent, in nine cases out of ten, if you could just look 
at that man’s bauk book,* you’d find that the hank w'as 
paid, the tradesmen were jiaid, (ho doctor’s i^aid, ivery- 
body ’s ])aid before he thinks about his rent. Let the 
landlord suffer, because he can’t help his.self ; but Lord 
bless us, if a hundred pounds were overdue to the bank 
it would have the innards ‘Out of him in no time, and he 
knows it. Now as for that varmint, Janler, to tell me 
that he can’t jiay fifteen shillings an acre for the* Mexat 
Farm, is nonsense. I only wish I had the cagilal to 
take it at the price, that I du.” 

“ Well, George,” said the Sejuire, “ I think that if it 
can be managed I shall borrow the money and take the 
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farm on .haod. I am not going to let Janter haver it 
at five shillings an acre.” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s the best way. Bad as timTis be, it will 
go hard if I can't make' the interest ^and the rent out 
of it too. Besides, S(iuire, if you give way about this 
here farm, all the others will come down on you. I’m 
not saying a word agin your tinants, but where there's 
money to be made you can't trust not no man.” 

“ Well, wtll,” said the Squire, “ i)erha[)s you arc right 
and perhaps you ain’t. Right or wrong, you always talk 
like Solomon in all hisgloiy. Anyway, be off with that 
note and let me have the answer as soon as you get 
back. Mind you don’t go loafing and jawing about 
down in BoisingJiam, because I want iny answer.” 

“ So he means to borrow the mon*;y If he can get it,” 
said Ida to herself as she sat, an invisible auditor, doing 
her hair by ihc oj)cn window. George can do more 
with him in five minutes than I can in a week, and I 
know that he hates Janter. I believe Janter threw up 
the farm because of his (luaireUlng with (icorge. Well, 
I supi)Osc wc must take our chance.” 

Meanwhile (ycorgehad mounted his cart and departed 
upon the road to Boisingham, urgiiig his fat pony along 
as thougli he meant to be there in Iw^enty minutf:s. But 
so soon as he Avas w^ell out of reach of the Sciuire's 
shouts and sight of the Castle gates, he deliberately 
turned iij) a l)ye lane aiiil Jogged along for a mile or 
more to a faini, where he had a long confabulation with 
a man abour thatching some ricks. 'I'hcnce he quietly 
made his way to his own little place, where he proceeded 
to get his breakfast comfortably, remarking to his wife 
that he was of opinion that there was no hurry about 
the Sipiire's letter, as the “ larycrs ” wasn't in the habit 
of coming to office at eight in the morning. 

Breakfast over, the philosophic George got into his 
cart, for the fat pony had been tied up outside, and 
leisurely drove into the picturesque old town which lay 
at the head of the valley. All along the main street he 
met many acquaintances, and with each he found it 
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necfessary to stop and have a talk, indeed with two he 
took a mode6-t half-pint. At length, however, his labour 
o’er, he arrived at, Mr. Quest’s office, that, as all tlic 
Boisinghani world knows, was just opposite the church, 
of which Mr. Quest was one of the churchwardens, and 
which but two years before was beautifully restoretl, 
mainly owing tO his efforts iiiid generous contiibutions. 
Driving up to the small and quieL-lookrng doorway of 
a very unpretentious building, George descended and 
knocked. Thereon a clejjc oj)ened the door, and in 
answer to his iiKpiiries informed him that he believed 
Mr. Quest had just cotue over to the office. 

In another mimile he was shown into, an inner room 
of the ordinary country lawyer’s office stamp, and there 
at the table sat Mr. Quest himself. 

Mr. Quest was a man of about foity years of age, 
rather under than over, willi a jKile ascetic cast of face, 
and a quiet and i)leasant, though somewhat reserved, 
manner.' Ills feat\ire.s wciC in no way lemarkabie, with 
the exeep'tion of his eyes, which seemed to liave been 
set in his head owing to some curious error of nature. 
J''or whereas his general tone was dark, his hair in jxir- 
ticular being jet black, these eyes were grey, ami jarred 
extraordinarily iq»on their conqianion features, h'or the 
rest, he was a man of some inesence and with the 
manners of a gentleman. 

“Well, George,” he said, “ what is it that brings you 
to Boibinghaui ? A letter from tlie Sfiuire. I'hank you. 
Take a seat, will you, while 1 look through it ? Umph, 
wants me to come and sec him at eleven o’clock. I am 
very sorry, but I can’t manage that anyway. Ah, I sec, 
about the Moat Farm. Janter told me that he was 
going to throw it up, and I advised him to do nothing 
of the sort, but he is a dissatisfied sort of a fellow, 
Janter is, and Major I5o.ston has iqisct the whole 
country side by his very ill-advised action about the 
College lands.” 

“Janter is a warinint and Major Boston, begging hi.s 
pardon for the language, is an ass^ sir. Anyway there 
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it is, Jlinter'has thrown up, and where I am to f^nci a 
'tinant between now and Michaelmas I dd%'t know'; 'in 
fact, with the Xllolle’ge lauds going at five shillings an acre 
there ain’t no chance.” 

“ Then what docs the Squire propose to do — take 
the land in hand 

“ Yis, sir, that’s it ; and that’s what be wants to see 
you about.”. 

“ More money, I suppose,’* said Mr. Quest. 

“ Well, yis, sir. You ,sce 'there will be the covenants 
to meet, and then the farm is three hundred acres, and 
to stock it proper as it should be means nine pounds an 
acre quite, on tliis here heavy land.’,’ 

“Yes, yes, I know,' a matter of four thousand more 
or less, but whore is it to come from, that’s the question ? 
Cossey’s do not like land now, any more than other 
banks do. However, I’ll see my i)rinripal about it. 
Hut, (leorgo, I can’t possibly get up to the Castle at 
eleven. I have got a cluwchwardeits' nuaitiug at a 
(juarter to, about that west pinnacle, you know. It is 
in a mo.sl dangerous condition, and by-thc*way, before 
you go T should like to have *yoiir'd])inion, as a practical 
man, as' to the best way to deal Avith it. 'J’o rebiiihl it 
would cost a hundred and twenty pounds, anti that is 
more than we see our way to a), present, though 1 r an 
promi'.e fifty if they can scrape iq) the rest. Jlut about 
the Sipiire. I think that the ibe.st thing 1 can do will 
be to come iij) to the Castle to lunch, and then I can 
talk over matters with him. Stay, I will ju.st write him 
a note. Hy- the- way, you would like a glass of wine, 
wouldn’t yo'u, George ? Nonsense man, here it is in the 
cupboard, a glass of wine is a good friend to have handy 
sometimes.” 

George, who like most men of his stamp could put 
art ay his share of licpior and feel thankful for it, drank 
bis glass of wine Avhilj Mr. Quest was engaged in waiting 
the note, wondering meanwhile what made the lawyer 
so civil to him. Tor George did not like Mr. Q’lest. 
.Indeed, it would not be too much to say that he hate^ 
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him. But this^was a feeling -whicli Ii'e neven allowed lo 
aiifjedr ; he was too much afraid of the man for that, • 
and in his t^ueer way too fnuch devoted to the old 
Squire’s interests t© run the risk of imperilling them by 
the exhibition of arty aversion to Mr. Quest. He knew 
more of his master’s affairs than anybody living, unless, 
perhaps, it Mr. Q lest himself, and was aware that 
the lawyer held the old -gentleman ■ in ^ bondage that 
could not be broken. N.qw, (jeorge was a’ man with 
faults. He was somewhat sly, and, ])erhaj)s within 
certain lines, at limes capable of giving the wortl honesty 
a liberal interpretation. But amongst many others he 
had one consj)icuous virtue.: he loved tlie old Stjuirc as 
a Highlandman lbves*]iis chief, and w(nihl almost, if not 
quite, have died to serve him. * His billet was no easy 
one, for Mi. de la Molle’s temper was none of the best 
at times, and when things went wrong, as tliey pretty 
frequently did, he was exceedingly apt to visit his wrath 
on the head of the devoted (u;orge, saying things lo him 
which h<5 should not have said. lUit hi.s retai?ier took 
it all in the day’s wc^rk, and never bore malice, continu- 
ing in his own cadging pigheaded sort of way to labour 
caily and late to ])roj) iij) his mnslcr's broken fortunes. 

“ Loid, sir,’’ as be oik’C .said to Harold (Jiiaritch when 
the C’olonel cf)iuloled with him after a violent imd un- 
just on.slaiight made by. llie S(|iiire m his presence, 

“ Lord, sir, that ain’t nawtliing, that liin’t. 1 don’t pay 
no manner of liccd to tliAt. h'olk dii say how as 1 wor 
made for he; like a safety waive for a traction engine.” 

Indeed, had it not been for (ieorge’s contrivings and 
procrastinations, Honham Castle and. its o\yncr would 
have parted company long before. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EDWARI> COSSEY, ESQUIRE. 

After George had drunk his glass of wine and given 
his opinion as to the best way to deal with the dangerous 
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pinnacle* on- the Bdisingharri' Church, he ,took the note, 
nintied the fat pony, and ambled off to Honjjain, leaving' 
the. lawyer alone. As soon as he was gone", Mr. Quest 
threw himself back in his chair — an old oak one, by-the- 
way, fof he had a very pretty taste in old oak and a 
positive mania f(jr collecting it — and plunged into -a 
brown study. 

Presently he, -leant forward, -unlocked the toj) drawer 
of his writing table, and cjxtracted from it a letter 
addressed to himself which -lie had reqeived’ that very 
morning. It was from the principals of the great bank- 
ing firm of CoSrScy and Son, and dated from their head 
office in Mincing lane. This letter ran as follows : 

“ Private and confidential. 

“ Dkar Sir, — 

“ We have considered your report as to the extensive 
mortgages which we hold upon the ITonham Castle 
estates, and have allovred due weiglU to your arguments 
as to the advisability of allowing Mr. de la Molle lime 
to give things a chance of righting. 15 uL we must tell 
you that we can sec no prospect of- any such .solution of 
the mailer, at any rate for some ycais to conic. All the 
information that we arc able to gather jioint.s to a 
fuilher decrease in the value of land rather than to a 
recovery. 'J’hc interest on the inortgages in ipicstion is 
moreover a year in .arrear, probably owing to the non- 
recci]xt of rents by Mr. de la Molle. . Under these cir 
cumslances, much as it grieves us to take attion against 
Mr. do la Molle, with whose family w^e have had dealings 
for five geaerations, we can see no alternative to fore- 
closure, and hereby instruct you to take the necessary 
preliminary steps to bring it about in the U'.ual manner. 
We are, presuming that Mr. de la Molle is not in a 
position to [lay off the mortgages, quite aware of the 
risks of a forced sale, and shall not be astonislied if, in 
the present unprecedented condition of the land market, 
such a sale should result in a loss, although the sum 
recoverable does not amount to half the valuation of the 
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estates, which was undertaken at our instange^ about 
iwfenty years ago on Ihfi occasion of the first advance.. 
The only alternative, however, w'ould be for us to enter 
into possession o( the property or to buy it in. but 
this would be a course totally inconsistent wath the usual 
practice of the bank, and what is more, our confidence 
in the stability of landed property is so utterly shattered 
by our recent experiences,. that wc cannot burden our- 
selves by such a course, preferring to run the risk of an 
immediate loss. This, however, w^e hope that the 
historical character of the property and its great natural 
advantages as a icsidcntial estate will avert, or at the 
least minimise. 

“Be so good as to- advise us by an early post of the 
steps you take in pursuance of these instructions. 

“ Wef arc, dear sir, ‘ 

“ Your obedient servants, 

“ CossEY & Son. 

“W. Quest, Esq. 

“P.S. — We have thought it better to address you 
direct in this matter, but of course you will communicate 
the contents of this hitter to Mr. Edward Cossey, and, 
subject to our instructions, which are final, act in consul- 
tation w'ith him.'" 

“Well,” said Mr. Quest to himself, as he folded up 
tne sheet of paper, “ that is about as straight as it can be 
put. And this is the time 'hat the old gentleman chooses 
to ask for another four thousand, lie may ask, but the 
answer will be more than he bargains for.” 

He rose from the chair and began to walk up and 
down the room in evident perplexity. “ If only,” he 
said, “ I had tw'enty-five thousand, I would take up the 
mortgages myself and foreclose at iny leisure. It would 
be a good investment at that figure, even as things are, 
and besides, I should like to have that i^lace. 'J'wenty- 
five thousand, only twenty-five thousand, and now when 
I want it I have not got it. And I should have had it if 
it had not been for that tigress, that devil -Edith. She has 

4 
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had ijQore than that out of. me in the last ten years, •and 
still she is threatening and cryihg for more, more,*pi 9 re. 
Tigress ; yes, that is the name for her, her o^n name, too.* 
She would coin one’s vitals into \\\o\\^ if she coiilci, She 
has had all Ilello’s fortune, or nearly all, and most of 
my savings, and noAV she wants another five hundred, 
and slie will have it too. 

“Here we are,”. and he drew a letter from his jiockct 
written in* a Bold, but somewhat uneducated, woman s 
hand. 

“ Dear Hill,” it ran, “ I've been unlucky again and 
dropped a pot. Shall want ;^ 5 oo by the ist October. 
No shufiling, mind; money down ; but I think that you 
know me too well to jilay any more larK. When can y<Hi 

tear yourself away, ami come and give your K a 

look ? Hring soiiic tin when yOutomc, and \vc will have 
times. — 'riiinc, The Tigress.” 

‘*'rhe Tigress, yes, the Tigress,” he ga^^pcd, his face 
working with passion and his grey eyes glinting as he tore 
tile e])istlc to fragments, thrc*‘w them down and stamped on 
them. “ ^V^ell, be careful that I don’t one day cut your 
claws and jiaint your sLri[)cs. By heaven, iY ever a man 
felt like murder, I do now.’ Five hundred iliore, and I 
haven^ five thousand clear in the world. Truly we i^ay 
for the follies of our youth ! It makes me mad to think 
of those fools Cossey and Son forcing that j)lace into the 
market just now. . 'fhere’s a fortune in it at the 'iiricc. 
In anotlicr year oi two I might have recovered myself 
— that woman might he dead — and 1 have, several irons 
in the fire, some of whicli are sure to turn up trumps. 
Surely there mu.st lie a way out of it somehow. There’s 
a way oiit*bf everything except Death it only one think.s 
enough, hut tlie thing is to find it,” and he stopped in 
his walk opposite to the window that looked U])on the 
street, and jmt his hand to his head. 

As he did so he caught sight of the figure of a tall 
gentleman strolling idly towards the office door. For a 
moment he stared at him blankly, as a man does when 
he is trying to catch Jj^e vague clue tb a new idea. Then, 
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the figure passed out ofhrs view^ he brought- his fist 
dhwn heavily ^ipon the- sill. 

Edward Cosscy, by George!/' he said aloud. 
“There’s the way out of it, if only I can "work him, -and 
unless I have made a strange mistake, I think 1 know 
the road." 

A couple of minutes afterwards a -tall, shapely young- 
man, of about twenty- four or five years of age, came 
strolling into the office where iNfr. Quo.ft was sitting, to 
all appearance hard at wOik at his correspondence. He 
was dark in completion and decidedly distinguished- 
looking in feature, with large dark eyes, dark moustachois, 
and a ])ale, somewhat Si)anish-Iooking •skin. Young as 
the faee was, it had, if observed closely, a somewhat 
worn and woriied air, such as one' would scarcely exi)ect 
to see ujjun the counte<'iance of a gentleman born to such 
biilliant fortunes, and, so well fitted by nature to do them 
justice, as was Mr. JOdward Cossiy. For it is iiot every 
young man with dark eyes and a good figure v\ho is 
destined to be the future Iiead of one of the ino^t wealthy 
private banks in England, and to inherit in due course a 
sum of meJney in hard casli variously estimated at from 
half a million to a hrillioii sterling. 'I’liis, however, was 
the prospect in life that opened out before Mr? Edvvaid 
Cosscy, now su^)posed by his old and eminently business- 
like father to be in process of actiuiiing a sound knowledge 
of -the provincial afiairs’of the Ijousc by attending to the 
working of their branch establishments in the Isastern 
counties. 

“ How do you do. Quest?” said Edward Cosscy, nod- 
ding somewhat coldly to the lawyer and sitting down, 
“Any business ? ” 

“Well, ye.s, Mr. Cosscy,” answered the lawyer, rising 
respectfully, “ there is some business, some very serious 
business.” 

“Indeed,” said Edward indifferently, “what is it?” 

“ Well, it is this, the house has ordered a foreclosure 
on the TIonham Castle estates — at least it comes to 
that ” 


4—2 
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On )’earing this -intelligence Edward Cossey's whole 
jderneanour underwent the most startling 'transformation 
— his languor vanished, his. eye brightened, and his form 
became instinct with actfvc life and bt;auty. 

“ What the deuce,” he said, and then paused. “ I 
won't have it,” he went on, juinj)ing up, “I won't have 
it. I am not particularly fond of old de la Molle, per- 
haps because he is. not particularly fond of me,” he 
added rather drcMly, “but it .would be an infernal shame 
to break up that family and 'sell the house over them. 
Why they would be ruined ! . And then there’s Ida — 
Miss dc la Molle, I mean — what would become of her ? 
And the old place too. After being in the family for all 
these centuries I sui)[)osc that it would be sold to some 
confounded counter-skii)pcr or some retired thief of a 
lawyer- It must be prevented at anj- price — do you hear, 
Quest ? ” 

'Fhe lawyer winced a little at his chiefs contemptuous 
allusion, and then remarked with a smile, “ I had no idea 
that you were so sentiinenlaf, Mr. Cosscy, or that you 
took such a lively interest in Miss de la Molle,” and he 
glanced up to observe the effect of his shot. 

Edward Cosscy coloured. ’ “ 1 *clid not mean that 1 
took any particular interest in Miss de la Molle,” he said, 
“ I was referring to the family.” 

“Oh, quite so, though I'm sure I don't know why you 
shouldn't. Miss do la Molle is one of the most charm- 
ing women that 1 ever met, I think the most charming, 
if 1 except my own wife Belle,” and he agaiu looked up 
suddenly at Edward Cosscy who, for his part, coloured 
for the second, time. 

“It seems to me,” went on the lawyer, “that a man in 
your position has a most splendid oi)portunity of playing 
knight errant to the lovely damsel in distress. Here is 
the lady with her aged father about to be sold up and 
turned out of the estates which have belonged to her 
family for generations — why don't you do the generous 
and giacefiil thing, and take up the mortgages ? ” 

Edward Cossey did not reject th's suggestion with the 
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contempt that might h*ave been expected ; on the con-, 
trary he appeared to be tiirmng the . matter over in his 
minc^, for he druijimcd a* little* tune with his knucRles 
and stared out of the window. 

“ What is the sum ? ’’ he said presently. 
l"ive-andntwcnty thousand, and he wants four more, 
say thirty thousand.’' 

“ And where am I going tQ find thirty tITousnnd pounds 
to take up a bundle of mortgages whi(‘h will ])robably 
never i)ay a farthing of interest ? Why, I have not got 
three thousand that 1 ( an come at. I'esidcs,” he added, 
recollerting himself, “.why should T interfere ? ” 

“ I. do not think, answered Mr. Qiiust, ignoring the 
latter ])art of the <iuesti(m, “that with your prospects you 
would find 't diffuailt* to' get thiily ihdiisand pounds. I 
know several who wtnild ronsidcr Jt an honour to lend 
the money to a Ccjssey, if only for the sake of the intro 
diK'tion — that is, of course, ]n*ovided the security was of 
a legal nature.” 

!/et me see the letter,” said Kdward. 

Mr. Ques’l handed him the document conveying the 
commands (jf Cossey ‘and 'Son, and he read it Uirough 
twi('e. 

“ 'Idle (Ad man means business,” he said, as he re- 
turned it ; “ that letter »was written by him, and when he 
has once made up his mind it is useless to try and stir 
him. Did you say that y<^ii were going to see the Squire 
to-day ? ” 

“No, I did not say so, but as a matter of fact I am. 
His man, (leorge — a shrewd fellow, by the way, for one 
of these bumpkins — came with a letter asking me to go 
u]) to the Clastic, so I shall get round there to lunch. It 
is about tliis fresh loan that the old gentleman wishes to 
negotiate. Of course I shall be obliged to tell him that 
instead of giving a fresh loan we have orders to serve a 
notice on him.” 

“ Don’t do that just yet,” said Edward with decision. 
“ Write to the housfi and say that their instructions shall 
be attended to. There is no hurry about the notice, 
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-though I don’t see how I am to help in the matter. 
Jndecd there is no cM upon me.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Cossey. And now, by the way, are 
you going to the Castle this afternoon ? ” 

“Yes. I believe so. Why?” 

“ Well, I want to get up there to luncheon, and I am 
in a fix. Mrs. Quest will want the trap to go there this 
afternoon. Can you lend me your dogcart to drive up 
in ? and then ];)erhai)s you would not mind if she gave 
you a lift this afternoon.” 

“Very well,” answered Edward, “that is if it suits 
Mrs. Quest. Perhaps she may object to carting me 
about the country.” 

“I have not observed any such reluctance on her 
part,” said the lawyer dryly, “ but we can easily settle the 
question. I must go home to get some plans before I 
attend the vestry meeting about that ijinnacle. Will you 
ste]) across with me and we can ask lier ? ” 

“Oh yes,” he answered. “I have nothing ]»articular 
to do.” 

And accordingly, as soon as Mr. Quest had made 
some small arrangements and given particular "directions 
to his clerks as to his wljcrcabouts for the day, they set 
off together for tlie lawyer’s private house. 


CTl.XPTEK VIII. 

^tK. kjUEST’s wife. 

Mk. (^iKST lived in one of those ugly but comfortably- 
built old red brick houses which abound in almost every 
country town, and which give us the clearest possible idea 
of the want of taste and love of material comfort that 
characterised the age in which they were built. This 
house looked out on to the market place, and had a 
charming old walled garden at the back, fiimous for 
its nectarines, which, together with the lawm tc nais court, 
was, as Mrs. Quest would say, almost enough to console 
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her Jpof living in. a town. , The front (foor, howev^-, was 
^only 'separate^ by a little flight of steps from the pave- 
ment upon which the house ab’uffed. 

Entering a large,* cool-looking hall, Mr. Quest paused 
and asked a servant who was passing where her mistress 
was. 

“ In the drawing-room, sir,” said the girl ; and, followed 
by Edward Cosscy, he walked down a lon^j panelled pas- 
sage till he reached a door dri the left. This he oi)ened 
(juicklyand passed through into a charming, modern-look- 
ing room, handsomely and’ even luxuriously furnished, 
and lighted by PVcnch windows ojjening on to the walled 
garden. ^ ‘ • 

A little lady dressed in some black material was stand- 
ing at one of these windo.ws, her arms crossed behind her 
back, and absently gazing out of it. At the sound of 
the opening door she turned swiftly, lier whole delicate 
ami lovely face lighting up like a flower in a ray of sun- 
shine, tlje lips slightly parted, and a deep ai\d ha])])y 
light shining in her violet eyes. 'Then, all in an instant, 
it was insljuclive to observe instantaneously, her 
glani e felj u])on licr Jnisband (for the lady was Mis. 
(^uest) and her entire exj)rcssion changed to onc«of cold 
aversion, the light fading out of her face as it docs from 
a November sky, and Iciiving it cold and hard. 

Mr. Quest, who was a- man who saw everything, saw 
this also, and smiled bitterly. 

“ Don’t lie alarmed, Hello,” he said in a low voice ; “ I 
have liroiight Mr. (iossey with me.” 

Slie flnshi‘d up to the eyes, a great wave of colour, and 
her breast he.aved ; but before she coiifd. answer, hhlward 
Cossey, who had sloj^pcd l^ehind to wipe some mud ofl 
his shoes, entered the rooili, and i>olitc]y oflered his hand 
to Mrs. Quest, who took it coldly enough. 

“ You are an early visitor, Mr. Cosscy,” she said. 

“Ye.s,” said her husband, “but the fault is mine. 1 
have brought Mr. Cos.seyover to ask if you can give him 
a lift up to the Castle this afternoon. I have to go tJicre 
to lunch, and have borrowed his dogcart.” 
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“ Oh yes; with pleasure, “But why caa't the dogcart 
come back for Mr. Cossey ? ” 

“Well, you sec," piitf in Edward, “there is a little 
difficulty ; my groom is ill. But there* is really no reason 
why you should be bothered. I have no doubt that a 
man can be found- to bring it back.” 

“Oh no,” she said, Avilh a shrug, “it will lx? all right; 
only you had » be tier lunch h6re, that^s all, because I 
want to siart early, and go' -to an old woman’s at the 
other end of Ilonhaiu about some fuchsia cuttings.” 

“I shall be very hap])y,” said he. 

“Very well then, that is settled,” said Mr. Quest, 
“ and now I mu^t get my plans' ami be off to the vestry 
meeting. I’m late as- it With your penuLssion, Mr. 
Cossey, I will order the dogcart tis J i>ass your rooms.” 

“ Certainly,” said Kdwaid, and in another moment the 
lawyer was gone. 

Mrs. (^iiest watched the door close and then .sat down 
in a low armc hair, and resting her head U])on the back, 
looked up with a steady, eiKpiiring ga/X', full into Edward 
Cossey ’s face. 

And he too looked at her and thought what a. bcaiiliful 
woman she was, in her own way. She was very small, 
roiindecl in her figure almost to stoutness, and [josscssed 
the tiniest and most beautiful hands and feel. But her 
greatest cliarm lay in the face, which was almost infantile 
in its sha])C, and delicate as a moss rose. She was ex- 
(jiiisitely fair in colouring — indeed, the darkest things 
about her were her violet eyes, w^hich in some lights 
looked almost black by contrast wdth her wdiito forehead 
and weaving uuburri hair. 

Presently she spoke. 

“ Has my husband gone ? ” She said. 

“ I sui)pose so. ^Vhy do you ask ? " 

P Because from what I know of his habits I should 
think it very likely that he is listening behind the door,” 
and she laughed faintly. 

“ You seem to have a good opinioa of him.” 

“ I have exactly the opinion of him which he deserves,*' 
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sTie*said bitterly; “and my opinion of him is that he is 
one of the -wickedest men in England.” 

“Jf he is behind the door’ he will enjoy that,” said 
Edward Cossey. “ Well, if he is all this, why did you 
marry him ? ” 

“ Why did I marry him ? ” she answered with passion, 
“because I was forced into it, bullied into it, starved 
into it. What would you do if you were a defenceless, 
motherless girl of eighteen, with a drunken hither who 
beat you — yes, beat you with a stick — apologised in the 
most genlleinanlike way next morning and then went 
ami got drunk again? And what wtmld you do if that 
father were in the hands of a man like n'.y husband, body 
and soul in his hands, and if I)eLween them ])ressure was 
brought to bear, and brought to bear until at last — there, 
what is tlic good of going on with it — you ('an guess the 
rest.” 

“ Well, and what did lie marry you for — your pretty 
face ? ” 

. “ I don’t know ; he said so ; it may have had some- 
thing to do with it. I think it was my ten thousand 
jjoiinds, for once I had a ivhole ten Lhoiisand pounds of 
my own, my poor mother left it me, ami it was tied up 
so that iny father could not touch it. Well, of course, 
when 1 married, my hiLsband would not have any settle 
inents, and so Jie took it, every firthhig.” 

“ And what did he do witli it ? ” 

“.Spent it ujion some other woman in I.ondon — most 
of it. I found liiin out ; he gave her ihons.ands of 
pounds at once.” 

“Well, I should not lia\c thought that he was so 
generous,” he said with a laugh. 

She paused a moment and covered her face with her 
hand, and then went on : “ If you only knew, Edward, 

if you had the faintest idea what my life was till a year 
and a half ago, when I first saw you, you would pity me 
and understand why I am bad, and passionate, and 
jealous, and everything that I ought not to be. I never 
had any ha])pLness as a girl — hovf could I in such a 
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home as ours? — And then almost" before Twas a woman 
I was handed over to that man. Oh, how I ^ated him', 
and 'what I endured 1 ** 

“ Yes, it can’t have been very pieasant.’' 

“IMeasaiiL — but there, wc have done with each otlier 
now — we don’t even s[)eak much cxcci)t in public, that’s 
my price for holding, my tongue about the lady in Lon- 
don and one oi*‘tw() other little things — so what is the 
use of talking of it? It \yas a horrible nightmare, but it 
lias gone. And then,” she went on, fiviitg her beautiful 
eyes upon his face, “then I saw you, JiLdward, and for 
the first lime in* my life I learnt \yhat love was, and 1 
think that no woanan ever loved like-that before. ()ther 
-women have had something to care for in their lives, I 
never had anything till 1 saw you. It may be wicked, 
but it’s true.” 

He turned slightly away and said nothing. 

“And yet, dear,” slic went on in a low voice, “ I tliink 
it has been one of the hardesf tilings of all — my love for 
you. I'\)r, Ivlward,” and slie rose and took his hand 
and looked into his face will; her soft eyes Aill of tears, 
“ 1 shoi^d have liked to be a bles'sing to you and not a 
curse, and — and — a rau«e of sin. Oh, Kdwaui, 1 should 
Jiave made you such a good wife, no Inan could have 
had a better, and 1 would have helped you loo, for T am 
not so foolish as !■ seem, and now 1 shall do nothing 
but bring trouble U])on you ; •! know T shall. And it 
was my fault too, at least most of it ; doii’t^ ever think 
that [ deceive myself, for 1 don’t; 1 led you on, 1 know 
1 did, I meant tq — there! d'liink me as shameless as 
you like, I meant to from the first. And no good can 
come of it, 1 know that, although I would not have it 
undone. No good can ever come of what is wrong. [ 

may he very wicked, but I know that ” and she 

began to cry outright 

'1 his was too much for Edward Cossey, who, as any 
man must, had been much touched by this unexpected 
outburst. “].ook here, Belle,” he blurted out on the 
impulse of the moment, “ I am sick and t.red of all this 
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sot\ of thing. For more than a year my life has been 
nothing but "a living lie, and I can’t stand it, and that’s 
a fact. I tell you .what it is ; I Ihink wc had better Just 
take tlie train to Paris and go off at once, or else give it 
all up. It is impossible to go on living in this atmo- 
sphere of continual falsehood. ' 

She stopped crying. .“ Do you really care for me 
enough for that, Edward ? " she said. 

“Yes, he said, somewhat impatiently, “you can 
see I do or I should not make the offer. Say the word 
and I’ll do it." 

She thouglit for a moment, and then looked up again. 
“No,” she said, ’*‘n(T, Edward.” 

“ Why ? ” he asked. “ Are you afraid ? ” 

“Afraid ! ” she ans'wered, with a gesture of contempt, 
“what have I to be afraid of? Do you sui)pose such 
women as I am have any care for consc;(|iiences ? Wc 
have got beyond that — that is, for ourselves. JUil we 
can still feel a little for olhers. It would ruin you to 
do such a thing, socially and in every otiicr way. Vou 
know you have often said that your father would cut you 
out of his* will if you compromised yourself and tiiin like 
that.” * 

“Oh, yes, he would. I am sure of it. lie would 
never fojrgive the scandal ; he has a hatred of that sort of 
thing. Put I could get a few thousands ready money, 
and we could change our names and go rfff to a colony or 
something.” 

“It is very good of ycu to say so,” she said humbly. 
“I don't deserve it, and I will not taka advantage of you. 
You will be .sorry that you made the f)rfer by to morrow. 
Ah, yes, I know it is only .because I d ied. - No, wc must 
go on as we are until the cjid comes, and then 3'ou can 
discard me ; for all the blame will follow me, and I shall 
deserve it, too. I am older than you, you know, ancl a 
woman ; and my husband will make some money out of 
you, and then it will all be forgotten, and I shall have had 
my day and go my own way to oblivion, like tliousands of 
other unfortur ate women before me, and it will be all the 
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•same a hundred years hence, don’t you see ? But; pd- 
ward, rcmemb,er one thing.* Don’t play me any tricks, 
for I am not of the sort to bear it. Have patience and 
wait for tlie end ; these things cannot last very long, and 
I shall never be a burden on you. Don’t desert me or 
make me jealous, for I cannot bear it, I cannot, indeed, 
and I do not know what I might do — make a scandal or 
kill myself dr you, I’m sure I can’t say what. You nearly 
sent me wild the other day \vhen you were carrying on 
with Miss de la Molle — «h, yos, I saw it all — I liavc sus. 
pccted you for a long time, and sometimes I think that 
you are really in love with her. . And now, sir, I tell you 
what it is, we have had enough of nhis- melancholy talk 
to last me for a month. Why did you come here at all 
this morning, jiH't when I wanted tt) get you out of my head 
for an hour (u* two and think a])OJit niy garden? I sup- 
pose it was a trick of Mr. (Quest’s bringing ycni here. He 
has got some fresh scheme on, I am sure of it from his 
face. Well, it can’t be helped, and since you a^c here, 
Mr. liidward (.’()‘uuy, toll me liow yoii'likc my new-^ dress,” 
and she ])C)sed hersilfand co.irtesied before him. “ Jllack, 
you see, to match my sins and show off my comiilexiun. 
Doesn't It fit wi'll ? ” 

“ (Jliarmingl),” he said, laughing in s])ite of himself, for 
he felt in no laughing mood, “and now I tell you what it 
is, Jiclle, I am not going to stop here all the morning, 
and lunch, and that sort of thiipg. It does not look well, 
to say the least of it. The probability is that half the old 
women in Jloisingham liave got their eyes fi.\ed on the 
hall door to see how long I stay. I shall go down to the 
office and come back at half past two.” 

“ A very nice excuse to get rid of me,” slic said, “ but 
I daresay you arc right, and 1 want to sec about the 
garden. There, good-bye, and mind you are not late, 
for I wish to have a nice drive round to the Castle. 
Noi that there is much need to warn you to be in time 
when you are going to see Miss de la Molle, is there ? 
Good-bye, good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER IX.. 

'WIE SHADOW OF RUIN. 

Mr. Quest wcilkcd to his vestry meeting with a smile 
ii|)on his thin, gentlemanly-looking face, and rage and 
bitterness in his heart. 

“I caught her that tinie,V he said to himself; “ sh." 
can do a good deal in the way -of deceit, but she can’t 
keep the blood out of her- cheeks when she hears that 

fellow’s name. llelle is a clever woman — how well 

■ 

she managed that little business of the luncheon, and 
how well she fought her case when/)nce she got me in a 
cleft stick about Edith and that money of hers, and made 
good terms too. Ah*! lluit’s the worst of it, she has the 
whij) hand of me there; if I could ruin her she could 
ruin me, and it’s no use cutting off one’s nose to spite 
your face. Well ! my fine bdy,” he went on with an 
oininous«flash of his grey 'eyes, “ I shall be even with you 
yet Ciive you enough rope and you will hang yourself. 
You love tlu^s fellow, I know that, and it will go hard if 1 
can’t make him break' your heart for you. Jlah ! you 
don’t know the sort of stuff men are made of. If only I 
did not haj)j)en to be in love with you myself I should 
not care. If- Ah ! here I am at the cdiurch.” 

'I’he human animal is a very complicated machine, and 
can conduct the working of an extraordinary number of 
different interests and sets of ideas, alrnosl, if not entirely, 
sirnullaueously. For instance, Mr. Quest- - seated at the 
right hand of the rector' in the vestry r.oom o/ the beau- 
tiful old Boisingham Churcli, and engaged in an animated 
and even warm discussion with the senior curate on the 
details of fourteenth century Church work, in which he 
clearly took a lively interest and understood far better 
than did the curate — would have been exceedingly diffi- 
cult to identify with the scheming, vindictive creature 
whom we have just followed up the church path. But 
after ail, that is the vC-ay of human nature, although it may 
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not b^.the way of those who try to draw it and whoflove 
to paint the villain black as the Ii^vil One and the virtAious 
heroine so radiant that \vc bccjin to fancy we can hear, 
the wliispcrinir of her winijjs. Few people are altogether 
good or altogether bad ; indeed it is probable that the 
vast majority arc neither good nor bad — they have not 
the strength to be the one or the other. Here and there, 
however, we do meet a sjjirit with sufficient will and 
originality to‘ press the scale down this way or that, 
though even then the opposing force, be it good or evil, 
is constantly striving to bring the balance eciual. Even 
the most wicked men have their redeeming points and 
righteous instincts, nor are their thoughts continually 
fixed upon inicpiity. Mr. Quest, for instance, one of the 
evil geniuses of this history, was, where his plots and 
passions were not immediately concerned, a man of emi- 
nently generous and refined tendencies, ^lany were the 
good turns, contradictory as it may seem, that he had 
done to his poorer neighbours ; he liad even been known 
to f<»rego his bills of costs, which is about the highest and 
rarest exhibition of earthly virtue that can be expected 
from a lawyer. He was moreover eminen.Uy a cultured 
man, reader of the classics, in translations if not in the 
originals, a man with a fine taste in fiction and poetry, 
and a really sound and ripe archaiological knowledge, 
especially wliere sacred buildings were concerned. All 
his instincts, also, were towards respectability. His most 
binning ambition was to seccure a high jiosiiion in the 
county in which he lived, and to be classe/l among the 
resident gentry. He hated his lawyer’s work, and longed 
to accumulate sufficient means to be able to give it the 
good-byt: and to indulge himself in an existence of luxu- 
rious ami learned leisure. Such as he was he liad made 
himself, for he was the son of a poor and inferior country 
dentist, and had begun life with a good education, it is 
true, which he chiefly owed to his own exertions, but 
with nothing else. Had his nature been a temperate 
nature with a balance of good to its credit to draw upon, 
instead of a balance of evil, he was a man who might 
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halite gone very far indeed, Sox m addition to his’ natural 
ability he had a great pbwer of work. But unfortunately, 
this was not the case ; his instincts -pn tlie whole were 
evil instincts, andjiis passions— whether of hate, or love, 
or greed, when they seized him did so with extraordinary 
violence, rendering him for the time being utterly callous 
to the rights or feelings of others, provided that he at- 
tained his 'end. In short, had he J)een born to a good 
position and a large foitunc, it is quite i)o^!6ibIe, providing 
always that his strong jjassions had not at some period of 
his life led him ’irremediably astray, that he would liave 
lived virtuous and lespcctcd, and died in good odour, 
leaving behind him .a liappy memory. But fate had 
placed him in iuUa.^)nism with the woild, and yet had 
endowed him with a gnawing desire to be of the world, 
as it n[)peared most desirable to him ; and then, to conl- 
lilele his ruin cireumsbinces had Ihrowui him into lemi)- 
tations from which inexperience and the headlong strength 
of his passions gcive him no o]>portuniiy to escajie. 

It may at first ai)j>eAr Stiange that a irjan so calcu- 
lating and w'hose desires seemed to be fixed iqion such a 
material cn^ as the acciuirement by arlifire or even fraud 
of the w^ealih which lie covOled, should also nourish in his 
heart so bitter a hatred and so keen a thirst for revenge * 
upon a w'oman tis Mr. Quest undoubtedly did towards 
his beautiful wife. It would have seemed more probable 
that -he w^ould have left heroics alone and altemi/tcd to 
turn his wife's folly into a means of wealth and self- 
advancemeiit : and this w'ould no doubt have been so had 
Mrs. Quest's estimate of h^s motives in marrying her been 
an entirely correct one: She had UjI^I I'aiw^ard Oossey, 
it will be remembered, that her husbaiid had mariiedhcr 
for her money — the ten tliousand iiouiuls of vvhieli he 
stood so badly in need. Now this was the truth to a 
certain extent, and a certain extent only. He had w^aiited 
the ten thousand pounds, in fact at the moment 
money w'as necessary to him. But, and this his wife had 
never known or realised, he had been, and sfill was, also 
in love with her. • Pobsibly the ten thousand i>ounds 
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would have proved a sufficienA inducement to him without 
the love, but the love was none* the less there, rT^cir 
relations, however, had nevjer been happy ones. She had 
detested him from the first, and had not spared to say so. 
No man with any refinement — and whatever he lacked 
Mr. Quest had refineinent — could bear to be thus con- 
tinually rciiulsed by a woman, and so it came to i)ass that 
their intercourse h:ul always -been of the most strained 
nature. I'heil when she at last had obtained the clue to 
the secret of his life, under threat of exposure she drove 
her bargain, of whicli the terms were cortiplele separation 
in all but outward form, and virtual freedom of action for 
herself, 'fliis, considering the jiositioii, she was j)erha|)s 
justified in doing, but her husbajid -never forgave her for 
it. More than that, he determined, if by any means it 
were possible, to turn the passion w'hich, although she 
did not know it, he was j)crfcc:tly. aware she bore towards 
his business sujierior, lOdward Cossey, to a refined in- 
strument of vengeance against her, with what success it 
will be one of the j)urposes of this liistory to show. 

Sucli, put as brielly as possible, were the outlines of the 
charact«n‘ and aims of this remarkable and cpntradictory 
man. 

Within an hour and a half of leaving his own house, 
“ The Oaks," as it was called, althougii the trees from 
w^hich it had been so named had long since vanished 
from the garden, Mr. Quest w’as bowding swdftly along 
behind Edward Cossey’s powerful bay horse towards the 
towering gateway of llonham Castle. When he was 
within three hundred yards an idea struck him ; he jnilled 
the horse up sharply, for he was alone in the dogcart, 
and paused to admire the view. 

“ Whai a beautiful place 1” he reflected to himself witli 
enthusiasm, “ and how grandly those old tow'crs stand out 
against the sky. The Squire has restored them very well, 
too, there is no doubt about it ; I could not have done it 
better myself. I wonder if that place will ever be mine. 
Things look black now, but they may come round, and I 
think I am beginning to see my w'ay.” 
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And then he started the horse on hgain, r^pflecting on 
the jinpleasant nature oV the business before him. Per- 
sonally he bftth liked and respected the old Squire, and 
he certainly pitied. him, though he would no more have 
dreamed of allowing his liking and pity to interfere with 
the prosecution of his schemes, than an ardent sportsman 
would dream of not shooting pheasants because he had 
happened to take a friendly interest in their nurture. He 
had also a certain gentlcnianlike distaste to’ being the 
bearer of crushing bad ne;ws, - for Mr. Quest disliked 
scenes, possibly because he had such an intimate personal 
acquaintance with them. Whilst he was still wondering 
how he might best deal with the matter, he passed over 
the moat and thibugh the ancient gateway which he ad- 
mired so fervently, and found himself in front of the hall 
door. Here he pulled tip, looking about for somebody 
to take his horse, when suddenly the Squire himself 
emerged upon him with a rush. 

‘‘ Hullo, Quest, is that you?” he shouted, as though 
his visitdr had been fifty yards off instead of five. “ I 
have been looking out for you. Here, William ! William !” 
(crescendo),' “ Williaip ! ” (fortissimo), “ where on cartli 
is the boy? I expect that idle fellow, George, has been 
sending him on some of his errands instead of attending 
to them himself. Whenever he is wanted to take a horse 
he is nawhere to be found, and then it is ‘ Please, sir, 
Mr. George,* that’s what he calls him, ‘Please, sir, Mr. 
George sent me up to the'Moat Farm or somewhere to 
see how many eggs the hens laid last week,' or something 
of the sort. That’s a very nice horse you have got there, 
by the way, very nice indeed/' 

“ It is not my horse, Mr. de la Mollc,” said the lawyer, 
with a faint smile, “it is Mr. Edward Cosscy's.” 

“ Oh ! it’s Mr. Edward Cossey’s, is it ? ” answered the 
old gentleman, with a sudden change of voice. “Ah, 
Mr. Edward Cossey’s ? Well, it’s a very good horse any- 
how, and I suppose that Mr. Cossey can afford to buy 
good horses.” 

Just then a faint cry of “ Coming, ftir, coming,” was 

5 
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heard, and a long, hobble-.d/e-hoy kind of youth, whose 
business it* was to look after the not extensive C4stle 
stables, emerged in a great; heat from round the corner of, 
the house. 

“Now, where on earth have you been?” began the 
Squire, in a stentorian tone. 

“If you please,' sir, Mr. George ” 

“There, what did I tell you?” broke in the Squire. 
“ Have I not^told you time after time that you are to mind 
your own business, and leave ‘ Mr. George ’ to mind his ? 
Now take that horse round to the stabl'es, and sec that it 
is properly fed. 

“Come in, Quest, come in. AVe have a quarter of an 
hour l)cforc luncheon, and can get our business over,” 
and he led the way through the passage into the tapestried 
and panelled vestibule, where hef took his stand before 
the empty fireplace. 

Mr. Quest followed him, stoi>ping, ostensibly to admire 
a ])arlicularly fine suit of armour which hung upon the 
wall, but really to gain another moment for relkction. 

“ A beautiful suit of the early Stuart period, Mr. de 
la Mollo,” he said ; “ I never saw a better.”; 

“ Ves, yes, that belonged to old Sir James, the one 
whom the Roundheads ahot.” 

“ What ! the Sir James who hid the freasure ? ” 

“ Ves. 1 was telling that stewy to our new neighbour, 
Colonel Quaritehj.last niglit — ^a very nice fellow, by the 
way ; you should go and call upon him.” 

“ t wonder what he did with it,” said Mr, Quest. 

“ Ah, so do I, and so will many another, I dare say. 
I wish that I could find it, I’m sure. It’s wanted badly 
enough now-a days. But that reminds me, Quest. You 
will’ have gathered my difficulty from my note and what 
(icoige tohl you. You see this man, Janter — thanks to 
that confounded fellow, Major Bolton, and his action 
about those College lands — has thrown up the Moat Farm, 
and George tells me that there is not another tenant to 
be had for love or money. In fact, you know what it is, 
one can’t get tenants now-a-days, th'ey simply are not to 
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be had. Well, ynder these “circumstances, there is, of 
course," only one thing to be done that I know of, and 
that is to takrf the farm in hand sifid farm it. myself. It 
is quite impossible to let the place fall out of cultivation 
— and that is what would happen otherwise, for if I were 
to lay it down in grass it would cost a cpnsiderable sum, 
and be seven or eight years before I got any return."' 

'The Squire paused and Mr. Quest stiid nothing. 

“Well,” he went on, “that being so, the next thing to 
do is to obta’in the necessary cash- to pay Jantcr his valu- 
ation and stock the jdacc — about four thousand would 
do it, or perhaps,” he added, with an acce^ss of generous 
confidence, “we had better say five. There arc about 
fifty acres of those" low* lying jneadows whic h want lo be 
thoroughly bush drained — bushes are quite as good as 
pijies for that stifif land, if they put in the right sort of 
stuff, and it don’t cost half so much — but still it can’t be 
done for nothing, and then there is a new w'agon shed 
wanted, and some odds and ends ; yes, w'C had belter 
say five lh*ousand.” 

Still Mr. Qiiest made no answer, so once more the 
Sejuire went cni, 

‘^V'cll, yo’u sec, under these circumstances — notibeing 
able to lay hands ^iipon the ntces.sary capital from my 
])rivale resources, of course I have inadt; up my mind 
to apply lo Cossey and Son for the loan. Intleed, eon 
sidering how long and intimate has be^n the eonneelicjn 
between Ihcir house.and the de la Molle family, I think 
it right and proper to do so ; indeed, I should considt r 
it very wrong of me if I neglected to give them the oji- 
portunity of the investment ” — here a fairrt 5m ilo flickered 
for an instant on Mr. Quest's face and then went out — “of 
course they will, as a matter ©f business, require security, 
and very properly so, but as this estate is unentailed, there 
will fortunately be little difficulty about that. You cini 
draw up the necessary deeds, and I think that underlie 
circumstances the right thing to do w'ould be to charge the 
Moat Farm specifically wdth the amount. Things are bad 
enough, no doubt, but 1 can hardly suppose it possible 
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under -any. conceivable circumstances that the farm would 
not be good for five thousand pounds. However^ they 
Height perhaps prefer tc have a general clause as well, and 
if it is so, althoimh I consider it (]uite unnecessary, I 
shall raise no objection to that course.” 

Then at last Mr. Quest broke his somewhat ominous 
silence. 

“ T am very sorry to say,- Mr. de la Molle,” he said 
gently, “ that I can hold out no prospect of Cossey and 
Son being induced, under any circumstances', to advance 
another ]^ound ujMin the security of the Honham Castle 
estates. Their oi)inion of the value of landed property 
as security has received so sever'e a shock, that they arc 
not at all comfortable as to the safety of the amount 
already invested. '' 

Mr. de la Molle started when ho heard this most un- 
expected hit of news, for which he was totally unprepared, 
lie had alwayvS found it possible to borrow money, and 
it had never occurred to him that a time might i)crhaps 
come in this country, when the land, which fie held in 
almost superslitions veneration, would be .so valueless a 
form of property tliat lenders wpuld refuse* it as security. 

“ V'’hy,” he said, recovering himself, “ the total en- 
cumbrances on the property do not an)ount to more than 
twxmty-five thousand pounds, and when I succeeded to 
my father, forty years ago, it* was valued at- fifty, and 
the Castle and premises have been thoroughly repaired 
since then at a cost of five 'thousand, and most of the 
farm buildings also.” 

“Very possibly, Mr. dc la Molle, but to be honest, I 
very much doubl; if Honham Castle and the lands round it 
would now fetch twenty-five thousand pounds on a forced 
sale. C'omjictition and Radical agitation have brought 
estates down more than people realise, and land in 
Australia and New Zealand is now worth almost as much 
per acre as cultivated lands in England. Perhaps as a 
residential property and on account of its historictal in- 
terest it might fetch more, but I dpubt it. In short, Mr. 
dc la Molle, so anxious are Cossey and Son in the matter, 
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that I regret to have to tell *you that *so far from being 
willing' to make a further advance, the firm have formally 
•instructed mfc to serve the usual six months’ notice on 
you, calling in the money already advanced on mortgage, 
together with the interest, which I must remind you is 
nearly a year overdue, and this step I.projiose to take 
to-morrow.” 

'I'he old gentleman staggered for a moment, and caught, 
at the mantelpiece, for the blow was a heavy one, and as 
unexpected* as it was heavy. . But he recovered himself 
in an instant, for it was one of the ])eculiarities of his 
character lliat his spirits always seemed^ to rise to the 
occasion in the face of urgent adversity — in short, he 
possessed an extraordinary share of .moral courage. 

“ Indeed,” he said indignantly, “ indeed, it is a pity 
that you did not tell me that at once, Mr. Quest ; it 
would have saved me from putting myself in a false posi- 
tion by proposing a business arrangement w’hich is not 
acceptable. As regards the interest, 1 admit that it is as 
you say, Tind I very much regret it. I'hat stuj)id fellow 
George is always so dreadfully behindhand with his 
accounts tha!t I can ijever get anything settled.” (He 
did not slate, and indeed did not know*, that ihc^reason 
that the unfortunate George was behindhand was that 
there were no accounts to make u]), or rather that they 
were all qn the wrong side of the ledger.) “ I will have 
that matter seen to at once. Of coui*se, business people 
are quite right to consider their due, and I do not blame 
Messrs. Cossey in the matter, not in the least. Still, I 
must say that, considering the long and intimate rela- 
tionship that has for nearly two centuries existed between 
their house and my family, they might — w'ell — have 
shown a little more consideration.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Quest, “I daresay that the step 
strikes you as a harsh one. To be perfectly frank with 
you, Mr. de la Molle, it struck me as a very harsh one ; 
but, of course, I am only a servant, and bound tc carry 
out my instructions. I sympathise with you very much 
— very much indeed.” 
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“ Oh, don't do that,” safd the old gentleman. “ Of 
course, other arrangements must be made ; and, much 
as^ it will pain rhe to terminate my connection with' 
Messrs. Cossey, they shall be made.’^ 

“ But I think,” went on the lawyer, without any notice 
of his interrupticvi, ** that you misunderstand the matter 
a little. Cossey and Son are only a trading corporation, 
whose object ^js to' make money by lending it, or other- 
wise — at all hazards to make money. The kind of 
feeling that you allude to, and that might induce them, 
in confide nation of long intimacy and close connection 
in the jiast, to .forego the opportunity of so doing and 
even to run a risk of loss, is a thing which belongs to 
former generations. - But the present* is a strictly com- 
mercial age, and we are the niQst commercial of the 
trading nations. Cossey and Son move with the times, 
that is all, and they would rather sell up a dozen families 
who had dealt with them for two centuries than lose five 
hundred i)Ounds, provided, of course, that they could 
do so without scandal and loss of public respect, which, 
where a banking house is concerned, also means a loss 
of custom. .1 am a great lover of the i)ast myself, and 
belicvf that our ancestors' ways of doing business were, 
on the whole, better and more charitable than ours, but 
1 have to make my living and take the world as I find 
it, Mr. de la Mollc.” 

“ Quite so, Quest ; quite so,” answered the Squire 
quietly. “ I had no idea that you looked at these 
matters in such a light. Certainly the world has changed 
a good deal since I was a young man, and I do not 
think it has changed much for the better. But you will 
want your luncheon ; it is hungry work talking about 
foreclosures. ” Mr. Quest had not used this unpleasant 
word, but the Stjuire had seen his drift. “ Come into 
t-hc next room,” and he led the way to the drawing-room, 
where Ida was silting reading the limes. 

** Ida,” he said, with an affectation of heartiness which 
did not, however, deceive his daughter, who knew how 
to read every change of her dear father's face, “ here is 
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Mr. Quest. Take him ^in to luncheon, my iQve.- I will 
come presently. I want to finish a note.” 

"J’hen he returned to the tesj:ibule- and sat down in 
his favourite old oak chair. 

“ Ruined,” he said to himself. “ I can never get the 
money as things are, and there will ^be a foreclosure. 
Well, I am an old man and I hope that I shall not live 
to see it. liut there is Ida.’ Poor Ida ! I cannot bear 
to think of it, and the old place too,’ after all these 
generations — after all these <generalions ! ” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE TENNIS PAKTY. 

Ida shook hands coldly enough w'ith the lawyer, for 
whom she cherished a dislike not unmixed with fear. 
Many women are by nature gifted with an extraordinary 
I)ower of intuition which fully makes up for their 
deficiency in reasoning force. They do not conclude 
from ihe'iiremisses of their observation, they k^ow that 
this man is to l^e feared and th.-’t trusted. In fact, they* 
share with the rest of breathing creation that self- 
protective instinct of instantaneous and almost automatic 
judgment, given to guard it from th\: dangers with which 
it is continually threatened at the hands of man’s over- 
mastering ’strength and ordered intelligence. Ida W'as 
one of these. She knew nothing to Mr. Quest’s dis- 
advantage, indeed she alw^ays heard him spoken of w'ith 
great respect, and curiously enough she liked his wife. 
But she could not bear the man, feeling in her heart 
that he was not only to be avoided on account of his 
own hidden qualities, but that he was moreover an active 
personal enemy. 

They went into the dining-room, where the luncheon 
was set, and while Ida allowed Mr. Quest to cut her 
some cold boiled beef, an operation in which he did not 
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seem 'to be very much at home, she came to a rapid 
conclusion in her own mind. * She had seen clearly 
enough from her father’s face that his interview with the 
lawyer had been of a most serious pharacter, but she 
knew that the chances were that she would never be able 
to get its upshot out of him, for the old gentleman had 
a curious habit of keeping such unpleasant matters to 
himself until he was absolutely forced by circumstances 
to reveal thenfT' She also knew that her father’s affairs 
were in a most critical condition, for this she had 
extracted from him on the previous night, and that if 
any remedy was to be attempted it must be attempted 
at once, and on some heroic scaje. ■ Therefore, she made 
uj) her mind to ask her MU noire^ Mr. Quest, what the 
truth might be. 

“ Mr. Quest,” she said, with some trepidation, as he 
at last triumphantly handed her the beef, “ I hope you 
will forgive me for asking you a plain question, and 
that, if you can, you will favour me with a plain answer. 
I know my father’s affairs are very much involved, and 
that he is now anxious to borrow some more money ; 
but I do not know cpiite how matters stand, and I want 
to learn the exact truth.” 

“ I am very glad to hear you sjjcak so, Miss de la 
Mollc,” answered the lawyer, “ because I was trying to 
make up my mind to broach the subject, which is a 
jjainful one to me- Frankly, then — forgive me for 
saying it, your father is absolutely ruined. The interest 
on the mortgages is a year in arrear, his largest farm has 
ju>t been thrown upon his hands, and, to complete the 
tale, the mortgagees are going to call in their money or 
foreclose.” 

At this statement, which was almost brutal in its brief 
compreliensiveness, Ida turned pale as death, as well she 
might, and dropped her fork with a clatter upon the 
plate. 

“ I did not realise that things were quite so bad,” 
she murmured. “ Then I suj^pose that the place will 
be taken from us, and we shall — shall have to go away.” 
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“ Yes, certainly, unless money can be found* to take 
up the mortgages, of which I see no chance. The place 
wiM be sold "for what it will fetch, aiid that now-a-(Jays 
will be no great sum.” 

“When will that be ?” she asked. 

“In about six or nine months' time.” 

Ida’s lips, trembled, and the sight of the food upon her 
plate became nauseous to’ her. A vision arose before 
her mind’s eye of herself .^nd her old father departing 
hand in hand frpm the Castle gates, behind and about 
which gleamed the hard wild lights of a March sunset, to 
seek a place to hide themselves. The vivid horror of 
the phantasy almost overcame her. 

“Is there no 'way of escape?” she asked hoarsely. 
“To lose this place \vould kill my father. He loves it 
better than anything in the world; his whole life is 
WTapped up in it.” 

“ I can quite understand that, Miss de la Molle ; it is a 
most charming old place, especially to anybody interested 
in the past. But unfortunately mortgagees are no re- 
specters of feelings. To them land is so much property 
and nothing more.” 

“ I know all that,” she said impatiently, “ you do not 
answer my question ; ” and she leaned towards him, rest-' 
ing her hand upon the table. “ Is ther'* no way out of 
it ? 

Mr. Quest drank a little claret before he answered. 
“ Yes,” he said, “ I think that there is, if only you will 
take it.” 

“ What way ? ” she asked eagerly. 

“ Well, though as I said just now, the mortgagees of an 
estate as a body are merely a business corporation, and 
look at things from a business point of view only, you 
must remember that they are composed of individuals, 
and that individuals can be influenced if they can be got 
at. For instance, Cossey and Son are an abstraction and 
harshly disposed in their abstract capacity, but Mr. 
Edward Cossey is ^in individual, and I should say, so far 
as this particular matter is concerned, a benevolently 
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disposed individual. Now Mr. •Edward* Cossey is not 
himself at the present moment actually one, of the firm 
of Cossey and Son,' but he is the heir of the head of the 
house, and of course has authority, and, what is better 
still, the command of money.” 

“ I understand,”' said Ida. “You mean that my father 
should try to win over Mr. Edward Cossey; Unfortu- 
nately, to be fi»-nk, he dislikes him, and my father is not 
a man to keep his dislikes to himself.” 

“ Peoi)le generally do dislike those to- whom they arc 
criisliingly indebted ; your father dislikes Mr. Cossey be- 
cause his name i« Cossey, and for no other reason. But 
that is not quite what I meant — I dg nojt think that the 
Squire is the right person to undertake a negotiation of 
the sort. He is a little too outspoken and incautious. 
No, Miss de la Mode, if it is to be done at all must 
do it. You must put the whole case before him at once 
— this very afternoon, there is no time for delay ; you 
need not enter into details, he knows all about ihem — 
only a.sk him to avert this catastrophe. He can do so .if 
he likes, how he does it is his own affair.” j 

“But, Mr. Quest,” said Ida, “hOw can I ask such a 
^ favour Of any man ? I shall be putting myself in a 
dreadfully false jmsition.” 

“I do not pretend, Miss deja Molle, that it is a 
pleasant task for any_ young lady to undertake. 'I quite 
understand your shrinking froiq it. But sometimes one 
has to do unpleasant things and make compromises with 
self-respect. It is a question whether or no your family 
shall be utterly ruined and destroyed. There is, as I 
honestly believe, ho prosi)Cct whatever of your father 
being able to get the money to pay off Cossey and Son, 
and if he did, it would not help him, because he could 
not i)ay the interest on it. Under those circumstances 
you have to choose between putting yourself in an 
eciuivocal position and letting events take their course. 
It would be useless for anybody else to undertake the 
task, and of course I cannot guarantee that even you will 
succeed, but I will not mince matters — as you doubtless 
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knov, any man would find it hard to reftise* a favour 
asked by such a suppliant. And now you must make up 
your own mind. I have shown you a path that may lead 
your'family from -i position of the most imminent peril. 
If you are the woman I take you for, you will not shrink 
from following it.” » 

Ida made no reply, and in another moment the Squire 
came in to take a couple df glasses of sher«y and a biscuit. 
But Mr. Quest, furtively watching her troubled face, said 
to himself that she had taken the bait and that she would 
do it. Shortly after this ‘a diversion occurred, for the 
cleigyman, Mr. Jeftries, a pleasant little man, with a round 
and shining face and^ mdstiinclerical eyeglass, came ui> to 
consult the Scinire upon some matter of ])arish business, 
and was shown into the dining-room. Ida took advantage 
of his appearance to effect a retreat to her own room, 
and there for the present w^e may leave her to her medi- 
tations. 

No rnore business was discussed by the Squire that 
afternoon. Indeed it interested Mr. Quest, who was 
above all tilings a student of character, to observe how 
wonderfully the old gentleman threw off his trouble. 'I'o 
listen to Him energetically arguing wuth the Rev. Mf. Jeffries^ 
as to whether or no it would be proper, as had hitherto 
been the custom, to devote the proceeds of the harvest 
festival collection (;^T 'i 8s. 3d. and a brass button) to 
the county hosjiital, or whether it should be ajiplied to 
the repair of the woodwork in the vestry, was under the 
circumstances most instructive. The Rev. Mr. Jcffiies, 
who suffered severely from the condition of the vestry, 
at last gained his jioint by Iriinnphrfntly s'howing that 
no patient from Honham had been admitted to the 
hospital for fifteen months, and that therefore the hospital 
had no claim on this particular year, w'hcrcas the drauglit 
in the vestry was enough to cut any clergyman in twot 
Well, well,'’ said the old gentleman, “ I will consent 
for this year, and this year only. I have been church- 
warden of this parish for between forty and fifty years, 
and we have alv'ays given the harvest festiva’ collection 
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to the hospital, and although under these exceptipnal 
circumstances it may possibly be desirable to diverge 
from that custom, I cannot and will not consent to such 
a thing in a permanent way. So I shall write to' the 
secretary and explain the matter, and tell him that next 
year and in the fufure generally the collection will be 
devoted to its original purpose.” 

“ Great heavens ! ” ejaculated . Mr. Quest to himself. 
•‘And the man must know that in all human probability 
the place will be sold over his head before he is a year 
older. I wonder if he puts ifon or if he deceives him- 
self. I suppose he has lived here so long that he cannot 
realise a condition of things under which he will cease 
to live here and the place will belong to somebody else. 
Or perhaps he is only brazening it out.” And then he 
strolled away to the back of the house and had a look at 
the condition of the outhouses, reflecting that some of 
tliem would be sadly expensive to repair for whoever 
came into jiossession here. After that he crossed the 
moat and walked through the somewhat extensive planta- 
tions at the back of the house, wondering if it would not 
l)e possible to get enough timber out^)f them, If one went 
to work judiciously, to ptiy for putting the place in order. 
Ihesently he came to a hedgerow where, a row of very 
fine timber oaks liad stood, of which the Scpiire had been 
notoiiously fond, and of which he had himself taken 
particular and admiring notice in the course of the pre- 
vious winter. The trees were gone,. In the hedge 
where they had grown were a series of gaps like those in 
an old woman’s jaw, and the ground was still littered with 
remains of bark and branches and of faggots that had 
been made up from the brushwood. 

“ Cut clown this spring fell,” was Mr. Quest’s ejacula- 
tion. “ Poor old gentleman, he must have been pinched 
before he consented to part with those oaks.” 

Then he turned and w’ent back to the house, just in 
time to see Ida’s guests ^riving for the lawn tennis party. 
Ida herself was standing on the lawn behind the house, 
which, borcered ab it was by the moat and at the further 
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end by a row* of ruined arches, was one of the most 
picturesque in the country and a very effective setting to' 
any young lady. As the pebple came they were shown 
through the house on to the lawn, and here she was 
receiving them. She was dressed in a plain, tight-fitting 
gown of blue flannel, which showed off her perfect figure 
to great adv.antagc, and a broad-brimmed hat, that shaded 
her fine and dignified face. Mr. Quest sat do wii on a 
bench beneath the shade of an arbutus, watching her 
closely, and indeed, if the study of a perfect Englisli 
lady of the noblest sort has any charms, he was not with 
out his reward. 'Fhere are some women — most of us 
know one or two — who are -born to hold a great position 
and to sail across the world like a 5wan through meaner 
fowl. It would be very hard to say to what their ])cculiar 
charm and dignity is owing. It is not to beauty only, 
for though they have presence, many of these women 
are not beautiful, while some arc even jdain. Nor docs 
it spring from native grace. and tact alone; though these 
things must be present. Rather perhaps is it the reflec- 
tion of a c'dlivatcd intellect acting upon a naturally 
pure and elevated teinpcrapacnt, which makos these ladies 
conspicuous and fashions them in such kind that- all men, 
putling aside the mere charm of beauty and the natural 
softening of judgment in the atmosphere of sex, must 
recfjgnisc in them an equal mind, and a presence more 
nolde than their own. 

Such a w'oman was Tda dc la Mollc, and if any one 
doubted it, it was sufficient to compare her in her sim- 
plicity to the various, human items by whom she was 
surrounded. They were a tyjncal county society gather- 
ing, such as needs no descriiition, and would not greatly 
interest if described ; neither very good nor very bad, 
very handsome nor very plain, but moving religiously 
within the lines of custom and on the ground of common- 
place. 

It is no wonder, then, that a w'oman like Ida de la Molle 
was facile frinceps, 2 AXiOVi% such company, or that Harold 
Qiiaritch*, who was somewhat poetically inclined for a 
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man of .his^age, at 'any rate Where the l^dy in question 
was concerned, should in his heart have compared fier to 
a queen. Even Belle Quest, lovely as she undoubtedly 
was in her own way, paled and looked tshopgirlish in face 
of that gentle dignity, a fact of which she was evidently 
aware, for although the two women were friendly, 
nothing would induce the latter to stand long near Ida 
in public. She would tell Edward Cossey that it made 
her look like a wax doll by a live child. 

Wliile Mr. Quest was still watching Ida with complete 
satisfaction, for she ai)i)ealcd to the artistic side of his 
nature, Colonel Qiiaritch arrived upon the scene, looking, 
Mr. Quest thought, particularly plain with his solid form, 
his long thin nose, light whiskers, and square massive 
chin. Also he looked particularly imposing in contrast 
to the youths and maidens and domesticated clergymen. 
There was a gravity, almost a ■ solemnity, about his 
bronzed countenance and deliberate ordered convena- 
tion, which did not, however, favourably impress the 
aforesaid youths and maidens, if a judgment might be 
formed from such samples of conversational criticism as 
Mr. Quest heard going on on the further side of his 
arbutus. . 


ClIAri ER XI. 
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WiiKM Ida saw the Colonel coming, she jmt on her 
sweetest smile and. took his outstretched hand. 

“ How do you do, Colonel Quaritch ? she said. “It 
is very good of you to come, especially as you don^t play 
tennis much — by tlie way I hope you have been study- 
ing. that cypher, for I am sure it is a cypher,” 

“I studied it for half-an-hour before I went to bed last 
night, Miss de la Mollc, and for tlie life of me I could not 
make anything out of it, and what's more, I don't think 
that there i> anything to make out.” 
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“ she answered with-asigh, ** I wish there was.” 
“ Well, I’ll have another try at it. What will you give 
^me if I find. it out?” he said with a smile which lighted 
up his rugged face most pleasantly. 

“ Anything you like to ask and that I can give,” she 
answered in a tone of earnestness which struck him as 
peculiar, for of course he did not know the news that she 
had just heard from Mr. Quest. 

Then for the first time for many yearsj Harold Quar- 
itch delivered himself of a speech that might have been 
capaljlc of a tender and hidden meaning. 

“ I ain afraid,” he said, bowing, “ that if I came to 
claim tlic rew'ard, I shpuld ask for more even than you 
w'ould be inclined to give.” 

Ida blushed a little. We can consider that when you 
do come, Colonel Qaaritch — excuse me, but here are 
^Trs. Quest and Mr. Cossey, and I must go and say liow 
do you do.” ^ 

Harold Quaritch looked round, feeling unreasonably 
irritated at this interruption to his little advances, and for 
the. first^ time saw Edward Cossey. He was coming 
along in the wake of Mrs. Quest, looking very handsome 
and rather languid, when ihtir eyes met, and to s])cak 
the truth, the Coloners first imjiression was not a com- 
[ilimcntary one. Edward Cossey was in some ways not 
a bad fellow, but like a great many young men who 
are born with silver spoons in iheij- iiioiillis, lie had 
many airs and graces, one of which was the affectation of 
treating older and better men with an assumption of 
off-handedness and even oi superiority that was rather 
obnoxious. Thus while Ida was greeting Mrs. Cjj^cst, 
he was engaged in taking in the Colonel in a Way 
which irritated that gentleman considerably. 

Presently Ida turned and introduced Colonel Quaritch, 
first to Mrs. Quest and then to Mr. Cossey. Harold 
bowed to each, then strolled off to meet the Siiuirc, 
whom he noted advancing with his usual array of pro- 
tective tow'cls hanging out of his hat, and for a while saw 
neither of them any more. 
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Meanwhile Mr.* Quest had emerged from the shelter 
of his arbutus, and going from one person to ariothtr, 
said some pleasant and appropriate word to each, (ill at- 
last he reached the spot where his wife and Edward 
Cossey were standing. Nodding affectionately at the 
former, he asked her if she was not going to play ten- 
nis, and then drew Cossey aside. 

“ Well, Quest,” said the latter, “ have yoii told the old 
man ? ” ' 

“ Yes, I told him.*’ 

“ How did he take it ? ** 

“Oh, talked it off and said that of course other 
arrangements must be made. 1 spoke to Miss de la 
Molle too.*’ 

“Indeed,** said Edward in a changed tone, “ and how 
did s//r take it ? *’ 

“Well,” answered the lawyer, putting on an air of deep 
concern (and as a matter of fact he really did feci sorry 
for her), “ I think it was the most painful pro^’essional 
experience that I ever had! 'I’he poor womrwi was ut- 
terly crushed. She said that it would kill her-<?^thcr/* 

“ Poor girl !*’ .said Mr. Cossey, in a voice that showed 
his sympathy to be of a very active order,. “ and how 
pliiddly she is carrying it off too — look at her,” and he 
]>ointed to where Ida was standing, a lawm tennis bat in 
her hand and laughingly arranging a “ set ’* of married 
I'ersus single. 

“Yes, she is a spirited girl,** answered Mr. Quest, 
“ and what a splendid woman she looks, doesn’t she ? I 
never saw anybody who >vas so perfect a lady — there is 
nobody to.touch,lier round here, unless,” he added medi- 
tatively, “perhaps it is Belle.” 

“ They are different tyj)cs of beauty,’* answered Edward 
Cossey, flinching. 

“Yes, but equally striking in their separate ways. 
Well, it can’t be helped, but I feel sorry for that poor 
woman, and the old gentleman too — ah, there he is.*' 

As he was speaking the Squire, who was walking past 
with Colonel Quaritch, with the object of showing h?m 
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the view from th£ end of the moat, suddenly icairte face 
to fp.<je with Edward Cossey. He at once stepped foi^ 
^ard to greet 'him, but to his surprise was niriit by a cold 
and most stately bow from Mr. de la Molle, who passed 
on without vouchsafing a single word. 

“-Old idiot ! ejaculated Mr. Quest do himself, “ he 
will i>ut CossQy's back up and spoil the game.” 

“ Well,” said Edward aloud and colouri^ almost to 
his eyes. “I’hat old gentleman knows how to be insolent.” 

“You must not mind him, Mr. Cossey,” answered 
Quest hastily. “The poor ’old boy has a very good 
idea of himself — he is dreadfully injured l>ecause Cossey 
and Son are calling in the mortgages after Llic family has 
dealt with them for so many generations ; and he thinks 
that you have someth ir^g to do \vith it.” 

“ Well if he docs he might as well be civil. It docs 
not particularly incline a fellow to go aside to pull him 
out of the ditch, just to be cut in that fashion — I have 
half a rrind to order my tra])^nd go.” 

“No, no, don’t do that — you must make allowances, 
you must mdepd'— look, here is Miss de la Molle coming 
to ask you to play tennis.” 

At this nYoment Ida arrived and took off Edward 
Cossey with her, ngt a little to the relief of Mr. Quest, 
who began to fear that the whole scheme was sj)oiled by 
the Squjre's. unfortunate magnificence of manner. 

Edward played his game, having Ida herself as his 
partner. It cannot be said lhat the set was a pleasant 
one for the latter, who, poor woman, was doing her ut- 
most to bring up her courage to the point necessary to 
the carrying out of the appeal ad misericordiavi^ which 
she had decided to make as soon as the game was over. 
However, chance put an opportunity in her way, for 
Edward Cossey, who had a curious weakness for flowers, 
asked her if she would show him her chrysanthemums, * 
of which she was very proud. She consented readily 
enough. They crossed the lawn, and passing through 
some shrubbery reacljed the greenhouse, which was 
placed at the end of the Castle itself. . Here for some 
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niinufts they looked at the flowers, justdiow bursting into 
bloom. Ida, who felt exceedingly nervous, was aU the 
while wondering how on earth she could broach so delicate 
a subject, when fortunately Mr. Cossey himself gave her 
the necessary opening. 

“I can’t imagine, Miss de la Molle,*' he said, “what 1 
have done to offend your father — he almost cut me just 
now.'’ 

“ Are you sure that he saw you, Mr. Cossey 3 he is very 
absent-minded sometimes*? ” 

“Oh yes, he saw me, but When I offered to shake hands 
with him he ®nly bowed in rather a crushing way and 
passed on.” 

Ida broke off a Scarlet Turk from its stem, and ner- 
vously bigan to jMck the bloom U) i>ieccs. 

“ 'rhe fact is, Mr. Cossey — the fact is, my father, and 
indeed 1 also, are in great trouble just now’, about money 
matters you know', and my father is very apt to be pre- 
judiced, — in short, I rather believe that he thinks you may 
have something to do with his difhciiloes — but perhaps 
}ou know all about it.” 

“ I know something, Mips de.la Molle,” said he gravely, 
“and I hope and trust you do not believe that I have 
anything to do with the action whigh Cossey and Son 
have thought fit to take.” 

“ N(j, no,” she said hastily. - ' “ I never thouglit anything 
of the sort — but’ I know' that you have influence — and, 
well, to be plain, Mr. Cossey, I implore of you to use it. 
rerhajis you wall understand that it is very humiliating 
for me to be obliged to ask this, though you can never 
guess how humiliating. Believe me, Mr. Cossey, I would 
never ask it for myself, but it is tor my father — he loves 
this place better Ilian his life ; it w'ould be much better 
he slioLild die than that he should be obliged to leave it 3 
and if this money is called in, that is what must happen, 
because the place will be sold over us. I believe he 
would go mad, I do indeed,” and she stopped speaking 
and stood before him, the fragment of the flower in her 
hand, her breast, heaving with emotion. 
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“ What do you suggest slfould be done, Miss d‘e la 
Molle ?*” said Edward Cossey gently. 

• “ i suggest • that — that — if you will.be so kind, you 
should persuade Cossey and Son to forego thdir intcnlitm 
of calling in the money.” 

“.It is (juite impossible,” he answered. “ My father 
has ordered the step himself, and he is a hard man. 1 1 
is im))ossible to turn him if he thinks he will lose money 
by turning. You see he is a banker, and litft been hand- 
ling money all his life, till it lias become a sort of god to 
him. Really 1 believe that he would rather beggar every 
friend he has than lose five thousand pounds.” 

'Fhcn tliere is no more to be said. The place must 
go, that's all,” replied? Ida, turning away her head anrl 
aflecting to ])usy herself in removing some dried leaves 
from a chry^a^.lhelnum plant. Edward, watching her 
however, saw' her shoulders shake and a big tear fall like 
a raindrop on the pavement, and the sight, strongly at- 
tracted as he w'as and had for seme time been tow’aid;> 
the young lady, was altogetlfer too much for him. In an 
instant, moved by an an overwhelming impulse, and 
something not^ unlike a gust of passion, he came to one 
of those determinations" wdiich so often change the whole 
course and tenoiir of men's lives. 

“ Miss de la ]\folle,” he said rapidly, “ there may be a 
way found out of it.” 

She looked up encpiiringly, and tliere were the tear 
stains on her face. 

“ SomebouLly might take up the mortgages and pay off 
Cossey ajid Son.” 

“ Can you find anyone wdio will ? ” ^shc asked 
eagerly. 

“No, not as an investment. I understand that thirty 
thousand pounds arc required, and I tell you frankly tliat 
as times are I do not for one moment lielieve the place lo 
be worth that amount. It is all very well for your father lo 
talk about land recovering itself, but at present, at any 
rate, nobody can see the faintest chance of anything of 
the sort. The probabilities are, on the- contrary, that as 

6-2 
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the American competition increases, 4nd will gradually 
sink to something like a prairie value/* 

“ Then how can the - money be got if nobody will 
advance it ? ** 

“ I did not say that nobody would advance it ; I said 
that nobody would advance it as an investment — a friend 
might advance it/' 

“ And where is such a friend to be found ? He must 
be a very disinterested friend who w^oiild advance thirty 
thousand ])Ounds/’ 

“ Nobody in thi^ world is quite disinterested, Miss de 
la Molle ] or at any rale very few are. What would you 
give to such a friend ? '* 

‘‘ I would give anything and everything over which I 
have control in the world, to save my father from seeing 
Honliam sold over his head,” she answered simply. 

Edward Cossey laughed a little. “ That is a large order,** 
he said. ‘‘Miss de la Mollo, / am disposed to try and 
lind the money to take up these mortgages. I have not 
got it, and 1 must borrow it, arid what is more, must keep 
the fart that 1 have borrowed it a secret from my father.*' 

“Tt is very good of you,** said Ida fatptly, “ 1 don’t 
kn(;w what lo say." 

I’or a iiiunienL he made no reply, and looking at him, 
Ida .saw tliat his hand was trembling. 

“ Mi^s de la Molle,*' he saidy “ there is another niatter 
of which T wish to si)eak to you. Mon are sometimes 
l)iit into strange positions, partly through their own fault, 
l)artly by force of circumstances, and when i:i those ])Osi- 
lions, are forced down [)ath.s that they would not fellow. 
Supposing, Miss de la Molle, that mine were some such 
position, pnd suppo-slng that owing to that position I could 
not say to you words which I should wish to say '* 

Ida began to understand now and once more turned 
aside. 

“3up])osing, however, that at some future time the 
difficulties of that position of which I have spoken were to 
fade away, and I were then to speak those words, can you, 
supposing all this — tell me how they would be received ?*' 
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Ida paused, and thought. She was a strorvg-natiired 
and clear-headed woman, and she fully understood the 
position. Orr her answer would depend whether or np 
the thirty thousand pounds were forthcoming, and there- 
fore, whether or no Hohham Castle would pass from her 
father and her race. The alternative-, was cruel, the 
ino'^t cruei possible, but there was no time for thought. 

It must be faced. Yes ! Yes ! for her father's sake she 
would do it, let the results be what’ they might to her. 

“ I said jitst now, Mr. Cossey,’** she answered coldly, 
“that I would give anything and everything over which 
I have control in the world, to save luy fatljer from seeing 
lionham sold over his head.. I do not wish to retract 
those words, and I thidk that in thepi you will find an 
answer to your questioij.” 

He coloured. “ You put the matter in a vei y hiisiness- 
likc way,” he said. 

“It is best put so, Mr. Cossey,” she answered wiln a 
faint shade of bitterness in hpr tone ; “ it ])re.serves me 
from feeling under an obligation — will you sec my father 
abotrt those mortgages?” 

“ Yes, tomorrow. And now I will say good-bye to 
you,” and he-took her hand, and with some little lu’silalion 
kissed it. She made no resistance and .showed no emotion. 

“ Ves,” she answered, “we have been here some tin.o ; 
Mrs. (^)iiest_ will wonder wllat has become of you.” 

li was a random arrow, but it went sn-aight henue, and 
for the third time that day Edward Cossey reddened to 
the roots of his hair. Without answering a word he 
bowed and went. 

When Ida saw this, she was sorry she had made the 
remark, for she had no wish to appear to Mr. Cossey 
(the conquest of whom gave h^r neitlicr pride nor pleasure) 
in the light of a spiteful, or worse still, of a jealous 
woman. She had indeed heard some talk about him and • 
Mrs. Quest, but not being of a scandal-loving disposition 
it had not interested her, and she had almost forgotten 
it. Now however she learned that there was something 
in it. 
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“ So that is the difficult position of ‘which he talks,” 
she said to herself ; “ he wants to marry me as soon as 
he can get Mrs. Quest off his hands. And I have con- 
sented to that, always provided that Mrs. Quest can be 
disposed of, in consideration of the receipt of a sum of 
thirty thousand •‘))ounds. And I do not like the man. 
It was not nice of him to make that bargain, though I 
broiiglit it myself. I wander if luy father will ever 
know what I have done for. him, and if he will appreciate 
it when lie docs. Well, it is not a bad jirice — thirty 
thousand pounds — a good Tigure for any woman in the 
present state of the market, lint oh ! it is cruel ! cruel ! ” 
And with a hard and bitter laugh, and a prescience of 
sorrow to come lying at the heart, she threw down the 
remains of the Sc.ajlet Turk and uirncd away. 


CM \I»' 1 ‘ER XII. 
cKuucr: i’Koi’Iijcsiks. 

Ida, for obvious reasons, said mjthing to her father of 
lier interview with ICdward ( !o!,sey, and tliU‘> it came to 
pass that on the morning folhnvjng the lawn tennis parly, 
there was a very serious coiisultatiwii between llie faithful 
(leorgcand his master. It apjieared to Ida, who was 
lying awake in her room, to commence somewhere about 
daybreak, and it certainly conlimaMl with short intervals 
for refreshment till eleven o'clock in the forenoon. First 
the Stiuire explained the whole (juestion to George at 
great length, and witli a most extraordinary multiplicity 
of detail, for he began at his first loan from th.e house of 
Cosscy and vSon, which he had contracted a great many 
years liefore. All this while George sat with a very long 
‘lace, and tried to look as though he were following the 
thrCiid of the argument, which was not possible, for his 
master had long ago lost it himself, and was mixing up 
the loan of 1863 with the loan of. 1874, and the money 
raised on the severance of the entail with both, Ifa a way 
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which would have driven anybody perfectly mad, except 
George) who was used to this sort of thing. ' However 
he sat it through, and when .at last .the account was 
finished, remarked that things “ sartainly did look 
queer.” 

Thereupon the Squire called him a stupid owl, and 
having by means of some test questions' discovered that 
he knew very little of the details which had just been 
ex})laincd to him at such portentous length, in si)ite of 
the protest of the wretched George, who urged that they 
“ didn’t seem to 'be gitting no forrader somehow,” he 
began and went through evciy word of it again. 

'riiis brought them to breakfast time, and after break- 
fast, George’s accounts were ‘thoj oughly gone into, with 
the result that confusion was soon w'brst: confounded, for 
cither George could not kect» accounts or the Squire could 
not follow Ihem. Ida, sitting in the drawing-room, could 
<K'(‘asionally hear her father’s ejaculatoiy outbursts aft-vr 
tliis kind ; 

“ Why, you stu]»id donlfey, you’ve added it up all 
wiong, it’s nine hundred and fifty, not three hundred and 
fifty;” followed by a ‘‘No, no, Siiuire, you be a-Iooking, 
on the wTong side — llioin there is the dibits,” and so «>u 
till both parties w'cre fairly played out, and the only tiling 
that remained clear w'as that the balance w^as considerably 
on the wrong side. 

“ Well,” said the Stpiirc at last, “ thpre you are, you see. 
It a])])ear.s to me that 1 am absolutely juined, and upon 
my word I believe’ that it is a great deal owing to your 
stupidity. You have muddled and muddled and mud- 
dled till at last you have muddled us out of house and 
home.” 

“ No, no, Squire, don’t say that — don’t you say that. 
It ain't none of my doing, for I’ve been a good sarvant 
:o you if I haven’t had much book laming. It’s that 
there dratted borrowing, that’s what it is, and the inter- 
est and all the rest on it, and though I says it as didn’t 
ought, poor Mr. James, God rest him and his free-handed 
ways. Don’t you 5ay it’s me, Sttuire.” , 
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“.Well, well,” answered his master, “it doesn’t much 
matter whose fault it is, the result is the same, George ; 
I’m ruined, and I suppose that the place will be !>old if 
anybody can be found to buy it. The dc la Molles have 
been here between four and five centuries, and they got 
it by marriage with the Boissc 3 \s, who got it from the 
Norman kings, and now it will go to the hammer and be 
bought by a jncture dealer, or a manufacturer of brandy, 
or someone r?f that sort. Well, everything has its end 
and God’s will be done.” 

“ No, no, S<iuire, don’t you talk like that,” answered 
George with emotion. “ I 'can’t bear to hear you talk 
like that. And what’s moic it ain’t so.” 

“What do you mean by that ? ’I asked the old gentle- 
man sharply. “It /s so, tlierc’s no getting over it unless 
you can find thirty thousand poufids or dicreahouts, to 
take up these moitgngos with. Nothing short of a 
miracle ran save it. That’s always your way. ‘ Oh, 
something will turn up, something will turn up.’ ” 

“ Thin there’ll be a mirkdcj” said George, .bringing 
down a fist like a leg of mutton with a thud upon the 
t.'ihle, “ it ain’t no use of your talking to me, Squire. I 
knaw it, I tell you 1 knaw it. ■ There’ll never be no other 
tlian a de la Mollo up at the Castle wliile we’re alive, no, 
nor while our childcr is alive neither. If the money’s to 
be found, why drat it, it wiU be found ! Don’t you think 
that God Almighty is going to’jiut none of them there 
counter jimq^ers into llonham Castle, where gentlefolk 
hev lived all these ginerations, because He ain’t. There, 
and that’s the truth, because 1 knaw it and so helj) me 
God — and if I’m wrong it’s a master one.” 

The Squire, wlio was striding up and down the room in 
his irritation, stopiied suddenly in his walk, and looked 
at his retainer with a sharp and searching gaze upon his 
noble features. Notwithstanding his prejudices, his 
simplicity, and his occasional absurdities, he was in his 
own way an able man, and an excellent judge of human 
nature. Even his prejudices w’cre as a rule founded 
upon some solid ground, only it w^aa frequently iripos- 
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sible get at it. Also he had a share of ihaU marvellous 
instinct which, when it exists, registers the mental altitude 
of the minds of others with the accuracy ojf an aneroid. 
He could tell wher> a man’s 'words rang true and when 
they rang false, and what is more when the conviction of 
the tiue, and the falsity of the false, rested upon a sub- 
stantial basis 6f fact or error. Of course tlie instinct 
W'as a vague, and from its nature an indefin^iljl.c one, but 
it existed, and in the present instance arose in strength. 
He looked' at the ugly melanclfoly countenance of tlie 
faithful George with that keen glance of his, and obseived 
that for the moment it was almost beautiUil — beautiful in 
the light of conviction which-shone upon it. 1 le looked, 
and it was borne in upon bim that what George said was 
true, and that George. knew it was true, although he did 
not know where the light oj truth came from, and as he 
looked half the load fell -from liis heart. 

‘‘Hullo, George, are you turning i)roi)hct in addition 
to your other occujjalions ? ” he said cheerfully, and as 
he did scf Edw^ard Cosscy’s splendid bay luirse imlled up 
at the door and the bell rang. 

“AVell,” he added as soon as he saw wlio his visitor 
was, “unle.«»s I am much mistaken, we shall soon know 
how much trulli dicre is in yemr ])roijhecics, for here 
comes Mr. Cossey himself.” 

Kefnie .George could '.sufficiently recover from his ■ 
recent agitation to make any re])ly, EdVard C^ossey, look- 
ing ])arlicu!arly handsome And lathcr overi)owering, was 
shown into the room. 

'J’he Squire shook hands with him this time, though 
coldly enough, and George touched his forelock and .‘^aid, 
“Sarvant, sir,” in the approved fashion. Thereon his 
master told him that he might retire, though lie w'as to 
be sure not to go out of hearing, as he should w^ant him 
again presently. 

“ Very well, sir,” answered George, “ I’ll just step up 
to the Poplars. I told a man to be round there to-day, 
as I want to see if I can come to an onderstanding with 
him about this year’s fell in the big wood.” 
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“ There,”, said the Squire' with an expression of infinite 
disgust, “there, that's just like your way, your horrid 
cadging way j the ' idea of’ telling a man Co be ‘ round ' 
about the Poplars* sometime or other to-day, because 
you wanted to speak to him about a fell. Why didn't 
you write him a letter like an ordinary Christian and 
make an offer, instead of dodging him round a farm for 
half a day like a wild Indian ? Besides, the Poplars is 
half a mile ofi^ if it’s a yard.” 

“ Lord, sir,” said George as he retired*, “that ain’t the 
way that folks in these jjarts like to do business, that ain't. 
I^cLter writing is all very well for Londoners and other 
furriners, but it don’t do here. Besides, sir, I shall hear 
you well enough u]) there. Sarvant, sir!” this to Edward 
Cossey, ami he was gone. 

Kdward burst out laughing, and the Sfiuire looked 
after his retaijier with a comical air. 

“ No wonder that the ])lace has got into a mess with 
suc h a fellow as that to manage it,” he said aloud. “The 
idea c)f hunting a man round the Poplars I'an’n like — 
like an Indian scpiaw ! lie’s a regular cadger, that's 
wliat he is, and that’s all he’s fit for. However, it’s his 
way c»f doing business and I shan’t alter him. Well, .Mr. 
Cossey,” he went on, “this is a very sad stale of affairs, 
at any rate so far as I am concerned. I ])resume of 
course that you know of the st(y])S which have been taken 
by Cossey and Son to force a foreclosure, for that is 
what it amounts to, thougli T have not as yet received 
the formal notic.e ; indeed, I supi)osc that- those steps 
have been taken under your advice.” 

“ Ves, Mr. dc la Molle, I know^ all about it, and here 
is the iiotic'c calling in the loans,” and he placed a folded 
j)aper on the table. 

“ Ah,” said tlie Sejuire, “ I see. As I remarked to 
y«)ur manager, Mr. Quest, yesterday, I think that con- 
sidering the nature of the relationship which has existed 
for so mnny generations between our family and the busi- 
ness firm (?f which \ou are a member, considering too 
the peculiar circumstances in which the owners of Und 
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find tkemselves«at this moment, and the ruiijous loss — > 
to pvt questions of sentiment aside — that must be in- 
flicted by such sale upon the owner of property, more 
consid‘eration might have been shown. However, it is 
useless to try to make a silk purse out of a sow*s ear, or 
to* get blood from a stone, so I supposo.that I must make 
the best of a bad job — and,” with a most polite bow — “ I 
really do not know that I have anything more to say to 
you, Mr. Cosscy. I will forward the ’ notice to my 
lawyers; indeed I think that it Inight have been sent to 
them in the first instance.” • 

Edward Cossey had all this while bc(;n sitting on an 
old oak chair, his eyes fixed -upon the ground, and slowly 
swinging his hat between liLs legs. .Suddenly he looked 
iij) and to the S(iiiire’« surprise said (juietly : 

“ I <[iiitc agree with you. I don’t think that you can 
say anything too bad ab'out the behaviour of my j)eoj)le. 
A Shoreditch Jew could not have done worse. And look 
here, Mr. de la Mode, to cgine to the ])oinl and inevent 
iiiisiiiiderslanding, I may as well say at once that with 
your permission, I am anxious to take ii]) these mortgages 
myself, for two reason.sL*' I regard them as a desirable in- 
vi'stment even in the present condition of land, and also 
I wish lo save Cijssey and Son from the discredit of the " 
ste|) which tljcy meditate.” 

h’or the second time lliat morning the Stjuire looked 
iij) wiili the sharp and searching gtize he occasionally 
assumed, and for the second time his instinct, for he was 
loo heady a" man to rcasf)n overmuch, came into play and 
warned him that in making this offcT lOdward (!ossey had 
other motives than those whicli he had brouglit forward. 
He paused to consider what they might lie. Was he 
anxious to get the estate for himself? Was he pul for- 
ward by somebody else? Quest, iicrhajis; or was it 
something to do with Ida? 'I'he first alternative seenu'd 
^hc most probable to him. J3ut whatever the lender’s 
object, the result to him was the same, it gave him a 
respite. For Mr. la Molle well knew that he had no 
more chance of raising the money from an ordinary 
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source,- thgn he had of altering the condition of agri- 
culture. 

‘‘ Hum," he said, “ this Is an important matter, a most 
important matter. I presume, Mr. Cossey, that Ijcfore 
making this definite offer you have consulted a legal 
adviser." 

“Oh yes, I have done all that and am quite satisfied 
with the security — an advance of thirty thousand charged 
on all the Honhain Castle estates at four per cent, 'fhe 
question now is if you are prepared to consent to the 
transfer. In that case all the old charges on the property 
will be paid off, and Mr. Quest, who will act for me in 
the matter, will prepare a simple deed charging the estate 
for the round total." 

“ Ah yes, tlie plan seems a satisfactory one, but of 
course in so important a matter I should prefer to con- 
sult my legal adviser before giving a final answer, indeed 
I tliinlc that it would be better if the whole affair were 
carried out in a projicr and formal way." 

“ Surely, surely, Mr. do la Molle,” said the younger 
man with some irritation, for the old gentleman's some- 
what magnific'cnt manner rather annoyed him, which 
under the cireiimstanrcs was not un natural. “ Surely 
you do not want to consult a legal adviser to make ii|) 
your mind as to whether or iio you will allow a foreclosure. 
I offer you the money at four jicr cent. Cannot you let 
me have an answer now, yes or no ? " 

“ 1 don’t like being hurried. I can't bear to be hur- 
ried," said the Si[uire pettishly. “These imi)ortant mat- 
ters reipiirc consideration, a great deal of consideration. 
Still," he added, observing signs of increasing irritation 
upon Edward Cossey’s face, and not having the slightest 
intention of throwing away the opportunity, though he 
would dearly have liked to iwolong the negotiations for 
a week or two, if it was only to enjoy the illusory satis- 
faction of dabbling with such a large sum of money. 
“ Still, as you are so pressing about it, I really, speaking 
off hand, can see no objection to your taking up the 
mortgages on the terms you mention." 
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“V^ry well, ^r. dc la Molle. Now I have ’on my 
part one condition and one only to attach to this offer of 
•mine, which Is that my name' is not mentipned in con- 
nection with it. I <io not wish Cossey and Son to know 
that I have taken up this investment on my own account. 
In. fact, so necessary to me is it that my. name should not 
be mentioned, ‘that if it does transpire before the affair 
is completed I shall withdraw my offer, a^d .if it tran- 
spires afterwards I shall call the money in. The loan 
will be advanced by a client of Mr. Quest’s. Is that 
understood between us ? ” * 

“Hum,” said the Squire, “I don't.quite like this 
secrecy about these matters of business, but still if you 
make a ])oint of it, wh*y of course I jcannot object.” 

“Very good. Thtai I presume that you will W'lite 
officially to Cossey and Son stating that the money will 
be forthcoming to meet' their various charges and tlie 
overdue interest. And now I think that we have hail 
about enough of this business for once, so with your 
permissic/h I will pay my respects to Miss de la Mode 
before I go.” ^ 

“ Dear me,” said the ^(jii^re, pressing his hand to )iis 
head, “you do hurry me so dreadfully— -I really don’t know 
w'lieru I am. Miss de la Molle is c-ut ; I saw her go osit 
sketching myself. Sit dow'ii and we will talk this busi- 
ness over a little more.” 

“ No, thank you, Mr. de la Molle, I have to talk 
about money every (Jay of my life and I soon have enough 
of the subject. Quest will arrange all the details. Good- 
bye, don’t bother to ring, I will find my horse.” And 
with a shake of the hand he was gone. 

“ Ah ! ” said the old gentleman to liiinself when his 
visitor had departed, “ he asked for Ida, so I suppose 
that is what he is after. But it is a queer sort of way to 
b. gin courting, and if she finds it out I should think* 
that it would go against him. Ida is not the sort of 
woman to be won by a money consideration. Well, she 
can very well look aftfr herself, that’s certain. Anyway 
it has been a good morning’s work, but somehow I don’t 
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like tlmt ^oung man any the better forjt. I haye it — 
there’s something wanting. He is not quite a gentleman. 
Well, I must find that fellow George,” and he ruslied t6 
the front door and roared for “ Geforge,” till the whole 
place echoed and the pheasants crowed in the woods. 

After a' w'hil^ there came faint answering yells, of 
Coming, Squire, coming,” and in due course (Icorge’s 
long form became visible, Striding swiftly up the garden. 

“ Well ! ” said his master, wlio was in liigh good 
humour, “did you find your man ?” 

“Well no, Scpiire — that is, I had a rare hunt after him, 
and I had jus^t happened of him up a tree when yon 
began to halloa so loud, that he went nigh to falling out 
of it, so I had to tell him. to come back next week, or 
the week after.” 

“ Voii happened of him tip a tree. Why what the 
deuce was the man doing up a- tree- measuring il ? ” 

“No, S<[uire, I don’t rightly know wliat lie wor after, 
hut he is a curious kind of a chap, and he said he had 
a fancy to wait there.” 

“(iood heavens! no wonder the place is going to 
ruin, when you deal wath men wlu) have a fancy to trans- 
act their business up a tree. Well, never Tiiind that, I 
have settled the matter about the mortgages. Of course 
somcliody, a client of Mr. Que.st’s, lias been found with- 
out tlic least difficulty to take them ii[) at f<iur per cent, 
and advance the other five thousand loo, so that there 
need be no more anxiety about that.” 

“ W'ell that’s a good job at any rate,” answered George 
with a sigh of relief. 

“ A good job P Ot course it’s a good job, but it is 
no more than I ex[»ectcd. It wa'iifl likely that such an 
eligible inveslment, as they say in the advertisements, 
would be allowed to go begging for long. Eut that’s 
‘just the way with you ; the moment there’s a hitch you 
come with your long face and your uneducated sort of 
way, and sw^ear that we are all ruined and that the coun- 
try is breaking up, and that there’s nothing before us but 
the workhouse, and nobody knows what.” 
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Geofrge reflecjtcd that the Squire fiad forgotten that 
not an hour before he himself had been vowing that they 
were ruined,' while he, George, had stoutly sworn that 
something would turn up to help them, liut his back 
was accustomed to those vicarious burdens, nor to tell 
the truth did they go nigh to the breaking of it. 

“Well il'*s a good job anyway, and I thank God Al- 
mighty for it,” said he, “ and more especial since ihere'U 
be the money to take over the Moat Farm and give that 
varmint Janter Ihe boot.” 

“ Give him what ? ” 

“ Why, kick him out, sir, for good and. all, begging your 
pardon, sir.” 

“Oh, I sec. I do wish, that you would respect llu* 
Queen’s English a liUle more, (ieorge, and the name of 
the ('realor too. liy the way the parson was s]>eaking l(‘ 
me again yesterday about your (ontinued absent efioin 
( hurch. It really is disgraceful : \ou are a most eon 
firmed Sabbath-breaker, .^iid now >ou imisin't waste my 
tune here any longer. Go and lotjk alter your affairs. 
Stoj) a niinqte, would you like a glass ot [)orL ? *' 

“Well, thank you, sir,” said George i eileciiveiy, “we 
hev had a’ lot of talk and I don’t mind if I do, and as 
for that there parson, begging his j^ardon, I wish lie 
would mind his own affairs and leave me to mind 
miner” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AUOUT AFTT. 

Edward Cossey drove from the Castle in a far from 
ha])py frame of mind. To begin with, the Squire and 
his condescending way of doing business irriiatcd him 
very much, so much that once or twdee in the course of 
the conversation he was within an ace of breaking the 
whole thing off, an4 only restrained himself with difficulty 
from so doing. As it was, notwithstanding all the sacrifices 
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and money risks which he‘ was undergqing to tdke up 
these mortgages, and they were very considerable even 
to a man of his great prosfjects, he felt that *he had 6 een 
placed in the position of a person whx) receives a favour 
rather than of a person who grants one. Moreover 
there was an assumption of suj)criority about the old man, 
a visible recognition of the gulf which used to be fixed 
between the gentleman of family and the man of business 
who has grown rich by trading in money and money's 
worth, which w'as the more galling because it was founded 
on actual fact, and Edward. Cossey knew it. All his 
foibles and oddities notwithstanding, it would have been 
impossible for any person of discernment to entertain a 
comi>arison between the half-ruined Scjuire and the young 
banker, who would shortly be WQith between half a 
million and a million sterling, 'rhe former was a reiire- 
sentativc, though a somewhat erratic one, of all that is 
best 111 the old tyiie of I'higlishmen of gentle blood, which 
is now so rapidly vanishing, and of the class to which to 
a large extent this country owes her greatness. His very 
eccentricities were wandering light’s that showed un- 
suspected heights and depths m his character — love of 
• 'ouncry and his country’s honour, respect for the religion 
jf his fathers, loyalty of mind and valour for the right. 
Had he lived mother times, like some of the old Boisseys 
and de la Modes who were at .Ilonliani before, hitp, he 
would probably hav\i died in tlic Crusades or at Cressy, 
or perhaps more uselessly, for his King at Marston Moor, 
or like that last but one of the true de la Modes, kneeling 
in the courtyard of his Castle and defying his enemies to 
wring his secret from him. Now few such opportunities 
are left to men of his stamp, and they are, perhaps as a con- 
seipience, dying out of an age which is unsuited to them, 
and indeed to most strong growths of individual character. 
It would be much easier to deal with a gentleman like 
the Squire of this history if we could only reach down 
one of those suits of armour from the walls of his vestibule, 
and put it on hi.s back, and lake that long two-handled 
sword which last dashed on Flodden Field from 



resting-flace beneath, the dqqk,. and atHhe end see ,him 
die as a lo^l kn^ht should do* in the forefront of his re^ 
tainers, with the old war cry of “a Delamol — a DelamoV^ 
upon liis lips. ' As it is, heisanaristocrSitic anachronism, 
an entity unfitted to deal with the elements of our ad- 
vanced and in some ways emasculated age. His body 
should have been where his heart was — in the past. 
What chance have such as he against the Quests of this 
polite era of political economy and penny papers ? 

No wonder that Edward Cossey felt his inferiority to 
this symbol and type of the tbing.s that no more are, yes 
even in the shadow of his thirty thousand pounds. For 
here we have a difTercnt breed. Goldsniiths two cen- 
turies ago, then bankers frorn generation to generation, 
money bees seeking for wealth and counting it and hiving 
it from decade to decode, till at last gold became to them 
what honour is to the nobler stock — the pervading prin- 
ciple, and the clink of the guinea and the rustling of the 
bank note stirred their blood as the clank of armed men 
and the sound of the dappling banner with its three 
golden htiwks flaming in the sun, was wont to set the 
heaHs of the race of Boi.ssey, of Dofferleigh and of de la 
Mollc, beating to that tune to which England marched on 
to win the world. 

It is a foolish and vain thing to scoff at business and 
those who do it in the maikct ])laces, and to shout out 
the 0I4 war cries of our fafbers, in the face of a generation 
which sings the song of cajiital, or grcjrans in heavy labour 
beneath the banners of their copyrighted trade marks ; 
and besides, -who would buy our books (also copyrighted 
except in America) if we did ? Eet us rather rise up and 
clothe ourselves, and put a tall hat upon our .heads and 
do homage to t-hc new Democracy. 

And yet in the depths of our liearts and the quiet of 
our chambers let us sometimes cry to the old days, and 
the old men, and the old ways of thought, let us cry “ A'^e 
atque, vale , — Hail and farewell.” Our fathers’ armour 
hangs above the door, their portraits decorate the w'all, 
and their fierce and half-tamed hearts moulder beneath 
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the .stones of yonder church. Hail and farewell to you, 
our fathers ! Perchance a man might have had worse 
company than he met with at your boards, and even have 
found it nof more hard to die beneath your sword-cuts 
than to be gently cozened to the grave by duly qualified 
practitioners at two guineas a visit. 

And the upshot of all this is that the S(iuire was not 
altogether wrong when he declared in the .silence of /lis 
chaniber.th^\t Edward Cossey was not (jiiitc a gentleman. 
He showed it when he allowed himself to be guided by 
tlic arts of Mr. Quest ‘into the adoption of the idea of 
obtaining a lien upon Ida, to be enforced if convenient. 
He showed it. again, and what is more he committed a 
huge mistake, when tempted thereto by the opportunity 
of the moment, he made a jconditional bargain with the 
said Ida, whereby she was placed* in pledge for a sum of 
thirty thousand pounds, well knowing that her honour 
would be equal to the test, and’ that if convenient to him 
she would be ready to pay the debt. He made a huge 
mistake, for had he been quite a gentleman, he would have 
known that he could not have adoi)ted u worse road to 
the affections of a lady. Had he been content to advance 
the money and then by-and-bye, though even that would 
not have been gentlemanlike, have gently fet transi)ire 
what he had done at great personal exjiense and incon- 
venience, her imagination miglit have been touched and 
her gratitude would certainly have been excited. liut the 
idea of bargaining,* the idea of purchase, which after what 
had passed could never be put aside, would of necessity 
be fatal to any hope of tender feeling. Shylock might 
get his bond, but of his own act he had debarred himself 
from the possibility of ever getting more. 

Now Edward Cossey was not lacking in that afterglow 
of refinement which is left by a course of public school 
and university education. No education can make a 
gentleman of a man who is not a gentleman at heart, for 
whether his station in life be that of a ploughboy or an 
Earl, the gentleman, like the poet, is born and not made. 
But it can and does if he be of an observant nature, give 
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him a certain insight into the* habits of thought and pro- 
bable course of rfction of the members of thafi class to 
which* he outwardly, and by repute, belongs. Such an 
insight Edward Cossey possessed, and at <:he prcscirt 
moment its possession was troubling him very much. 
His trading instincts, the desire bred in him to get some- 
thing for his money, had led him to make the bargain, 
but now that it was done his. better judgment rose uj) 
against it. For the truth may as well be told ‘at once, 
although he would as yet scarcely acknowledge it to him- 
self, Edward Cossey was already violently ejiamoiircd of 
Ida. He was by nature a passionate man, and as it 
chanced she had proved tlie magnet with ’power to draw 
his passion. But as the reader is aware, there existed 
another complication in his life for which he was not [)er- 
haps entirely responsible. When still fjuite a youth in 
mind, he had suddenly found himself the object of the 
love of a beautiful and enthralling woman, and had after 
a more or less severe struggle yielded to the temi)t:Lli()nj 
as, out of. a book, many young men would hnve done. 
Now to be the object of the violent affec'tion of such a 
woman as Belle Quest is no doubt \ery flattering and 
even charming for a while. 15ut if that affee Lion is not 
returned in kind, if in short the gentleman does Jiot love 
the lady quite as warmly as she loves him, ilieri in course 
of time the charm is apt to vanish and cve'i tlie flat'ery 
to cease to give pleasuie. Also, wliei\ as in tlie jiresent 
case the connection is wrong in itself and universally con 
demned by society, the affection which can still triuniDh 
and endure on both sides must be of a very strong and 
lasting order. Even an unprincipled man dislikes tlie 
acting of one long lie such as an intimacy of the sort 
necessarily involves, and if the man happens to be raiher 
w^eak than unprincipled, the dislike is apt to turn to 
loathing, some portion of which will certainly bereflccled 
on to the partner of his ill-doing. 

These are general princqiles, but the case of Edward 
Cossey offered no exception to them, indeed it illustrated 
them well. He had liever been in love with Mrs. Quest ; 
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to begin with shje had ShoVn hersblf too much in love 
with him; to necessitate any display of emotion on his 
part. Her violent and unreasoning passion wearied and 
alarmed hi^;n, he never knew what she would do next and 
was kept in a continual condition of 'anxiety and irritation 
as to what the morrow might bring forth. Too sure of 
her unaltering aftachment to have any pretext for jealousy, 
he found it exceedingly irksome to be obliged to avoid 
giving ca-usi^^fpr it on his side*, which, however, he dreaded 
doing lest he should thereby bring about some over- 
whelming catastroi)he. Mrs. Quest was, as he well knew, 
not a woman who vrould pause to consider conscciuences 
if once her i)af5sionate jealousy were really aroused. It 
was even doubtful if the certainty of her own ruin w'ould 
check her. Her love was- everything to her, it was her 
life, the thing she lived for, ajid father than tamely lose 
it, it seemed extremely probable to Edward Cossey that 
she would not hesitate to face shame, or even death. 
Indeed it was through this great passion of hers, and 
through it only, that he could hoi)e to influence her. If 
he could persuade her to release him, by pointing, out 
that a continuanc.^ of the intrigue must involve him in 
ruin of some sort, all might yet go well with him. If not 
Ids future was a dark one. 

This was the stale of affairs before he became attached 
to Ida de la Mollc, after which the horizon grew blacker 
than ever. At first he tried to get out of the difficulty 
by avoiding Ida, but it did not answer. She exercised 
an irresistible attraction over him. Her calm and stately 
presence was to him what the sight of mountain snows 
is to one scorched by continual heat. He was weary 
of passiohatc oul hursts, tears, agonies, alarms, presenti- 
ments, and all the paraphernalia of secret love. It ap- 
peared to him, looking up at the beautiful snow, tha: if 
once he could reach it life would all be sweetness and 
light, that there would be no more thirst, no more fear, 
and no more forced marches through those ill-odoured 
quagmires of deceit. The more he allowed his imagina- 
tion to dwell upon the picture, the* fiercer grew h?s long- 
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ing to possess it! Also, he knew well enough that to 
marry a woman like Ida de la Molle would be the greatest 
blessing that could happen to him, for sjie would of 
necessity lift him up abovp himself. She had little money 
it was true, but that was a very minor matter to him, and 
she had birth and breeding and beaut)', and a i)rcsence 
which commahds homage. And so it came to pass that lie 
fell deeply and yet more de'eidy in love w'ith.,Tda, and that 
as he did so his connection with Mrs. Quest (although we 
have seen him but yesterda)? offering in a passing fit of 
tenderness and remorse to run away with her) became 
more and more irksome to him. And now, as he drove 
leisurely l)ack to lloisinghaui, he felt that lie had im- 
perilled all his hopes by a rash indnlgence in his trading 
instincts. 

ihcseiitly llic road took a lurn and a sight was revealed 
that did JioL tend to im[)r()vc his already irritalilc mood. 
Just here the roadway was boidered hy a dec]) bank 
covered with trees which siOjied down to the valley of 
the EH, at this time of the year looking its loveliest in 
the soft autaiiin liglits. And here, seated on a bank of 
turf bencatli the slia<lovv of a yellowing chestnut tree, in 
such i)osition as to get a view of the green valley and 
fliisliing river where cattle red and white stood chewing 
the still luxuriant aftermath, was none otlier than Ida 
herself, and what was more, Ida accompanied by (Colonel 
Quaritch. They were scqtcd on camj)slools, and in front 
of each of them was an easel. Clearly they were ])ainling 
togetlier, for as Edward gazed, the Colonel rose, came uj) 
close behind his companion's stool, made a ling of his 
thumb and first finger, gazed critically througli it at the 
lady's performance, then sadly shook his head and made 
some remark. Thereupon Ida turned round and began 
an animated discussion. 

“ Hang me,” said Edward to himself, “ if she has 
not taken up with that contounded old military frump. 
Painting together ! Ah, I know what that means. 
Well, I should have thought that if there was one 
man more than another whom she would have dis- 
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liked, . it . would have been that battered -looking 
Colonel”* 

He pulled up his horse and reflected for a moment, 
then handing the reins to his servaiU, jumped out, and 
climbing through a gap in the fence walked up to the 
tree. So engrossed were they in their argument, that 
they neither s.aw nor heard him. 

*‘It’s nonsense, Colonel Quaritch, perfect nonsense, if 
yon will forgive me for telling you so,” Ida was saying 
with warmtli. “ It is .all very \vcll for. you to complain 
that my trees are a blur, and tlie castle nothing but a 
.sj)]ot('h, but I .a^n looking at the water, .and if 1 am look- 
ing a1 the water, it i'» ([iiitc -imjK^sylde that I slionld see 
the trees and the cows otherwise than 1 have rendered 
them on the canv.as. '’JVnc .art is to paint what the jjainter 
sees and as he secs it.” 

(Jolonel Qtiarilch shook his head and sighed. 

“ 'I'he <'anl of the impressionist school,” he said sadly ; 
“on the ('ontra!)’, the business of the artist is^to i)ainl 
what be knoANS te be tbeie," anrl bo ga/e<l c:om])lareiuly 
at Ins own canvas, which liad the appearance* of a S])intcd 
drawing of .a fojtified ])lacu, or of ilie contents of .a 
child's Noah’s ark, so ftifl', so solid, so formidable w^erc 
its outlines, trees and animals. 

Ida slirugged her shoulders, laughed merrily, and 
turned round to find herself fare to face with’ Kdw.ard 
Cossey. She started hack, and her expression hardened 
— then she stretched out her hand and said, “ How do 
you do ? ” in her very coldest tones. 

“How do you do, IMiss de-la Molle ? ” he said, 
assuming as? unconcerned an air as he could, and bowing 
stiffly to Harold Quaritch, who returned the bow and 
went back to his canvas, which was placed a few paces 
off. 

• I saw you painting,” went on Edward Cossey in a 
low tone, “so I thought I would come and tell you that 
1 have settled the matter with Mr. de la Molle.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” answered Ida, hitting viciously at a 
wasp with her paint brush. “ Well, I hope that you will 
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find the investment a satisfactory one. And now, if you 
.please, do not let us talk any more about money, because 
I am quite tired of the subject.” Then raising her voice 
she went on, Come here, Colonel Quarkch, and Mr. 
Cossey shall judge between us,” and she pointed to her 
picture. 

Edward glanced at the Colonel with no amiable air. 
“ I know nothing about art,'” he said, “ and I am afraid 
that I must be getting on. Good-morning;” 'and taking 
off his hat to Idg, he turned.and- went. 

“Umph,” said the Colonel, looking after him with a 
(jui/zical exjiression, “ that gentleman seems rather sliort 
in his temper. Wants knocking about the world a bit, I 
should say. But I beg your pardon, I supi)ose that he 
is a friend of yours, -Miss dc la Molle?” 

“ lie is an acquaintance of mine,” answered Ida willi 
emphasis. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TK^HESS snows HER CLAWS. 

Afi’Er tilis vi^ry chilling reception at the hands of l^e 
object of his affection, Edward Cossey continued his 
drive in an even worst; temiier than before. He reached 
his rooms, had some luncheon, and then in pursuance of 
a previous engagement went over to the Oaks to see 
Mrs. Qiffest. 

He found her waiting for him in the drawing-room. 
She was standing at the window with her hands behind 
her, a favourite attitude of hers. As soon as the door 
was shut, she turned, came up to him, and grasped his 
hand affectionately between her own. 

“It is an age since I have seen you, Edward,” she 
said, “ one whole day. Really, when I do not see you, 
I do not live, I only exist.” 

He freed himself from her clasp with a quick move- 
ment. “ Really, Belle,” he said im-patiently, “ you might 
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be a little more careful than to go through that sort of 
performancfe in front of an open window — especially' as 
the gardener must have seen the whole thing.” 

” I don't fnuch care if he did,” she Said defiantly. 
“ What does it matter ? My husband is certainly not in 
a position to make, a fuss about otlier people.” 

“What does it matter?” he said, stamping his foot. 
“ What does it not matter ? ' If you have no care for 
your good name, do you suppose that I am indifferent to 
mine ? ” • . 

Mrs. Quest o])ened her large violet eyes to the fullest 
extent, and a curious light was reflected from them. 

“ You liave grown w^onderfuJly cautious all of a sudden, 
Edward,” she said meaningly. . 

“ What is the use of my being cautious when you are 
so reckless? 1 tell you whal it is. Belle. We are talked 
of all over this gob.,i[)ing town, and I don’t like it, and 
what is more, once and lor all, I won’t have it. If you 
will not be more caieful, I will l.'reak with you altogether, 
and tlint is the long and short of it.” 

“Where have you been this morning?” she asked in 
the same ominously cahn voice. , 

“I have been to IJonhani Castle on a matter of 
business.” 

“ Oh, and yesterday you were there on a matter of 
pleasure. Now did you happen to- see Ida in the couflie 
of your business ? ” 

“ Yes,” lie answered, looking her full in the face, “ I 
did sec her, wliat about it ? ” 

“ By ai)pointmenl I suppose.” 

“No, not by appointment. Have you done your 
catechism ? ” 

“ Yes — and now I arn going to preach a homily on it. 
I see through you perfectly, Edward. You are getting 
tired of me, and you want to be rid of me. I tell you 
plainly that you are not going the right w'ay to w^ork 
about it. No woman, especially if she be in my — 
unfortunate j)osition, can tamely bear to see herself dis- 
card/^d for another. Certainly I cannot — ^and I caution 
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you — I cautioniyou to be careful, because when, I think 
of "such a thing I am not quite myself,” and suddenly, 
without the slightest warning (for her face had been 
hard and cold as stone), she burst into a flood of tears. 

Now Edward Cossey was naturally somewhat moved 
at this sight. Of course he did his best to console her, 
though with no great results, for she was still sobbing 
bitterly when suddenly there came a knock at the door. 
Mrs. Quest turned her face towards the*w^all and i)re- 
tended to be reading a letter, ahd he tried to look as un- 
concerned as possible. 

“ A telegram for you, sir,” said the girl with a sharp 
glance at her mistress. “ The telegraph boy brought it 
on here, when he heard that you^were not at home, be- 
cause he said he would be sure to find you here — and 
])lease, sir, he hot)Cs that you will give him sixpence for 
bringing it 1 ound, as he thought it might be important.” 

Edward felt in his pocket and gave the girl a shilling, 
telling her to say that ,th;‘re was no answer. As soon as 
.she had gone, he opened the telegram. It was from his 
sifter in London, and ran as follows : 

‘‘Come lip to town al once. Eatlicr has had a stroke 
of pai alysis. Shall exjicct you by the seven o’clock train.” 

“AVhat is it?” said Mrs. Quest, noting the alarm t>n 
his face. 

Why, my father is very ill. He has iiad a sliokc of 
paralysis, and 1 must go to town by the ne.xt train.” 

“ Shall you be long away ? ” 

“1 do not know. How can I tell ? Good-bye, Belle. 
I am sorry that we should have had this scene just as I 
am going, but I ‘can’t help it.” 

“ Oh, Edward,” she said, catching him by the arm and 
turning her tear-stained face up towards his own, “you 
arc not angry with me, are you ? Do not let us part in 
anger. How can 1 help being jealous when I love you 
so? Tell me that you do not hate me — or I ^ shall be 
wretched all the time that you are away.” 

“ No, no, ofc course not — ^but I must say, I wish that 
you would not make such shocking scenes — good-bye.” 
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** Good-bye,” shfe answered as she gave^him her shaking 
liand. * “ Good-bye, my dear. If only you knew what 1 
feel here,” she pointed to her breast, “ you would make 
exouses for me.” Almost before she had finishecj her 
sentence he was gone. She stood near the door, listening 
to his retreating fqotstcps till they had quite died away, 
then flung herself in the chair and rested her head 
upon her hands. “ I shall lose him,” she said to herself 
in tlic bittefrncss of her heart. “ I know I shall. What 
chance have I against her? ,He already cares for Ida a 
great deal more than he does .for me, in the end he will 
break from me and man y her. Oh, I had rather see him 
dead — and myself too.” 

Half an-hour later, Mr. Quest came in. 

“ Where is Cossey ? ” he asked. 

Mr. Cossey's father has had a' stroke of i)aralysis and 
he has gone uj) to J^ondon lo look after him.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Quest. “ W'ell, if the old gentleman 
dies, your friend will be one gf the wealthiest men in 
Knglatid.” 

“ Well, so iniicli the better for him. I am sure money 
is a great blessing. It protects one. from so much.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Quest w'hh empliasis, “so much the 
better for him, and all connected with him. Wliy have 
you been crying? llecause Cossey has gone away — or 
have you quarrelled with him ? ” .’ 

“How do you know -that I have been crying ? If I 
have, It’s my affair. At any rate tny tcarj^ are my own.” 

“ Certainly they are — I do not wish to interfere with 
your crying — cry when you like. It will be lucky for 
Cossey if that qld father of his dies just now, because he 
wants money.” 

“ What docs he want money for.? ” 

“ Because he has undertaken to pay ofl the mortgages 
on the.Castle estates.” 

“ Why has he done that, as an investment ? ” 

“ No, it is a rotten investment. I believe that he has 
done it because he is in love with Miss la Molle, and 
is naturally anxious to -ingratiate himself with her. Don^4 
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you know that 2 I thought perhaps that wa^ what you 
liad.been crying about?” 

“It is not’ true,” she ans^rered, her lips quivering with 
pain.. 

Mr. Quest laughed gently. “ I think you must have 
lost your power of observation, which’ used to be suffi- 
ciently keen-. However, of course it does not matter to 
you. It will in many ways be a most suitable marriage, 
and I am sure they will make a very handsome coujde.” 

She made no answer, and turned her back to hide the 
workings of her face. Fop a few moments her husband 
^iiood looking at her, a gentle sniile playing on his 
refined features, '^^^en remarking that he must go round 
to the office, but would be -back in. time for tea, he went, 
reflc'ciing with satisfaction tliat he had given his wife 
something to think about which would be sc'arcely to her 
taste. 

As for Tlellc Quest, she wailed till the door had cdosed, 
and then turned round loi.vards it and sjujke aloud, as 
iboiigli she were addiessing her vanished husband. 

“ I hate you,” she said, w'ilh bitter emphasis. “I hate 
yt)u. You have ruine^l my life, and now you torment me 
as though I wxre a lost soul. Oh, 1 wish 1 were dcadj 
I wish I were dead ! ” 

On reaching his office, Mr. Quest found twolelteis for 
him,' one of which had just arrived by the afternoon j)Ost. 
The first was addressed in the Sc j lure’s handwriting and 
sealed with his djig seal, and the other bore a su])er- 
scription, the sight of which made him turn momentarily 
faint. ^J’aking up this last wdth a visible clfort, he opened 
it. 

It was from the “Tigress,” alias Edith, and its coarse 
contents need not be written here. Put shortly they 
came to this. She was being summoned for debt. She 
wanted more money and would have it. If five hundred 
pounds were not foithcoming and that shortly — within a 
week, indeed — she threatened with no uncertain voice 
to journey down to Boisingham and put him to an open 
^hamc. 
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By the time that Mr. Quest had finished reading this 
effusion, the cold sweat was standing in beads onliis 
forehead. 

“ Great heavens ! ” he said, “ this woman will destroy 
me. What a devil ! And she’d be as good as her word 
unless I found her the money. I must go. up to town at 
once. I wonder how she got that idea info her head. 
It makes me shudder to think of her in Boisingham,” and 
he dropped his face upon his hands anc\ groaned in the 
bitterness of his heart. 

“ It is hard,” he thought to himself ; here have I for 
years and years been striving and toiling, labouring to 
become a respectable and respcctede member of speiety, 
but always this old folly haunts my steps and drags me 
down, and by heaven I believe, that it will destroy me 
after all.” With a sigh he lifted his head, and taking a 
sheet of ])a])cr wrote on it, “ I have received your letter, 
and will come and see you to-morrow or the next day.” 
I’his note he placed in an enVv.‘Ioi)e, which he directed to 
the high-sounding name of Mrs. d’AubigntS, Rupert Su, 
Pimlico — and put it in his ])ocket. 

Then with another sigh he took iij) the Squir.e’s letter, 
qnd glanced through iu Its length was considerable, 
but in substance it announced his acceptance of the 
arrangement i)roposed by Mr. Edward Cossey, and re- 
quested that he would i)reiure the necessary deeds to be 
submitted to his lawyers. Mr. Quest read the letter 
absently enough, and threw it dow’ii with a little laugh. 

“ What a queer world it is,” he said to himself, “and 
what a ludicrous side there is to it all. Ilerc is Cossey 
advancing money to get a hold over Ida de la Molle, 
whom he means to marry if he can, and who is probab’y 
playing her own hand. Here is Belle madly in love with 
Cossey, w^ho will break her heart. Here am I loving 
Belle, who hates nie, and playing everybody’s game 
in order to advance my own, and become a respected 
member of a society I am superior to. Here is the 
Squire blundering about like a walrus^ in a horse-pond, 
and fancying everything is being conducted for his sole 
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advantage, and that all the world revolves round Honham 
Castle. And then here at the end of the chain is this 
.female harpy, Edith Jones, otherwise d'Aubign<S, alias 
the Tigress, gnawing at my vitals and holding my fortunes 
in her hand. 

“ Bah ! it’s a queer world and full of pombinations, but 
the w'orst of it -is that plot as we will the solution'of them 
does not rest with us, no — ^not with us I ” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE HAPPY DAYS. 

This is a troublesome world' enough, but thanks to that 
mitigating fate which now and again interferes to our 
advantage, there do come to most of us times and 
periods of existence which, if they do not ejuite fulfil all 
the conditions of ideal hai)piness, yet go near enough U) 
that end. to permit in after* days of our imagining that 
they did so. I &ay to most of us, but in doing so 1 
allude rhielly to those classes commonly known as the 
“ upper,” by which is unclcrstorKl those who have enough 
bread to put into their mouths and clothes to warm 
them 3 those, tooj who are not the j)resent subjects of 
remorseless and hideous- ailments, who are not daily 
agonised by the sight of their famished offsiJi ing 3 who 
arc not doomed to beat out their lives against the mad- 
house bars, or to sec their hearts’ beloved and their most 
cherished hope wither toward that cold space fi om whence 
no message comes. For such unfortunates, and for their 
million-numbered kin upon the globe — the victims of war, 
famine, slave trade, oppression, usury, over-poi)ulalion, 
and the curse of competition, the rays of light must be 
few indeed 3 few and far betw-een, only just enough t© 
save them from utter hopelessness. And even to the 
favoured ones, the well warmed and well fed, who are 
to a great extent lifted by fortune or by their native 
strength and wit aboVe the degradations of the world, 
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this light qf happiness is but as the gleam of stars, un- 
certain, fitful, and continually lost in clo'uds. Only the 
utterly selfish or the utterly ignorant can be happy with 
the happiness of savages or children, however prosperous 
their own affairs. For to the rest, to those who think and 
have hearts to feel, and imagination to realise, and a re- 
deeming human sympathy to be touched, the mere 
weight of the world’s misery, pressing round them like 
an atmosphere, the mere echoes of the groans of the 
dying and the ( lies of the children are sufficient, and 
more than sufficient, to dull, aye, to destroy the promise 
of their joys. Put, even to this finer sort there do come 
rare periods of almost cornpletc happiness — little sum- 
mers in the tempestuous climate of our years, green- 
fringed wells of water in our desert, pure northern lights 
breaking in upon our gloom.* And strange as it may 
seem, these breadths of hai)])y days, when the old ques- 
tions cease to torment, and a man can trust in Provi- 
denc’c and without one (lualjfying thought liless the day 
that he was born, are very frciiuently connected with the 
passion which is known as love ; that mysterious symbol 
of our double nature, that strange tree of life which, 
with its loots sucking their strength from tlie dust-hcaj) 
of hiinianily, yet s[)riiigs aloft above our level and blooms 
in tlie face of heaven. 

Why it is and what it means we shall perhaps never 
know for certain. ' Put it docs suggest itself, that as the 
greatest terror of our being lies in the utter loneliness, 
the unspeakable identity, and unchanging sclf-complete- 
ncss of every living creature, so the greatest hope and 
the intenSest natural yearning of our hearts go out to- 
wards that passion which in its fire heats has the strength, 
if only for a little while, to melt down the barriers of 
our individuality and give to the soul something of the 
power for which it yearns of losing its sense of solitude 
in converse with its kind. For alone we are from in- 
fancy to death ! — we, for the most part, grow not more 
near together but rather wider apart with the widening 
years. Where’ go the sympathies' between the piireixt 
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and the child, and where is the cldse old love of brother 
for his brother ? 

The invisible Fates are continually wrapping us round 
and round with the winding sheets of our solitude, and 
none may 'know ali our heart save He who made it. 
We are set upon the world as the stars are set upon the 
sky, and though in following our fated orbits we pass, 
rcpass, afid each shine .out on each, yet are we the 
same lonely lights, rolling obedient to ’'laws we cannot 
understand, J.hroiig]i spaces of which none may mark 
the measure. 

Only, as says the poet in words of truth and beauty : 

“ Only but this is rare — w 

Wlien a beloved hand is laid in ours, 

When jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in ariotlier’s eyes read clear ; 

When our woild-dcufened ear 
Ifj by the tones of a loved voice caressed 
A bolt is shut back somewhere in our btcasl 
And a lost i)ulse of leeling •Jtiis .igaiii- 
And what we mean wtj say and wIiaL we would 
we know. 

And then he thinks he knows 

The hills wliere I'i* ’Te 

And the sea wherounto it gties." 

Some such Indian summer of delight, forge tfuliic.ss 
of trouble, and the .tragic conditions of our days, 
was-' now opening to Harold Qiiariteh and Ida dc la 
Molle. Every day, or ^Iniost every day, they met and 
went upon their jiainting cxj)editions and argued the 
point of the validity or otherwise of the impressionist 
doctrines of art. Not that of all this painting came any- 
thing very wopderful, although in the evening the Colonel 
would take out his canvases and contemplate their rigid 
proportions with singular 'pride and satisfaction. It was 
a little weakness of his to think that he could paint, and 
one of which he was somewhat tenacious. Like many 
another man he could do a number of things exceedingly 
well and one thing very badly, and yet had more faith 
in that bad thing than in all the good. ' 
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But, strange to say,- although he affected to believe so 
firmly in His dwn style of art and hold Ida’s in such 
cheap regard, it was a. little painting of the latter’s that, 
he valued most, *and which was oftenest put upon his 
easel for purposes of solitary admiration.’ It -was one of 
those very impressionist productions that faded away in 
the distance, and full of soft grey tints, such as his soul 
loathed. There was a tree with a blot of brown colour 
on it, and altogether (thougli as a matter of fact a clever 
thing enough) from his point of view of art it was utterly 
“anathema.” This little ])ictilre in oils faintly shadowed 
out himself sitting at his easel, ' working in the soft grey 
of the autumn evening. Ida had painted it and given 
it to him, and that was why he adpiircd it so much. 
For to speak the truth, our friend the Colonel was going, 
going fast — sinking out of sight of his former self into 
the depths of the love that possessed his soul. 

He w’as a very simple and i)ure'minded man. Strange 
as it may appear, since that first unhai)j " business of his 
youth, of which he had never been heard to speak, no 
living woman had been anything to him Therefore, in- 
stead of becoming further vulgarised and hardened by 
association with all the odds avid ends of womankind 
that a man travelling about tlic globe comes in contact 
with, generally not greatly to his improvement, his faith 
had found time to grow up stronger even than at first. 
Once more he looked upon woman as a young man looks 
before he has had bitter experience of the world — as a 
being to be venerated and almost worshipped, as some- 
thing better, brighter, j>urcr than himself, hardly to be 
won, and when won to be worn like a jewel prized at once 
for value and for beauty. 

Now this is a dangerous state of mind for a man of 
three or four and forty to fall into, because it is a soft 
state, and this is a world in which the softest arc apt to 
get the worst of it. At four and forty a man, of course, 
should be hard enough to get the better of other people, 
as indeed he generally is. 

When Harold Quaritch, after th^t long interval, set 
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his eyes again upbn Ida's face; he felfa curious change 
come over him. • All the vague ideas and more or less 
poetical aspirations which for five long years had gathered 
them? jives about that memory, took shape and fonft, 
and ia his heart he knew he loved her. Then as the 
days went on and he came to know hei: better, he grew 
to love her more and more, till at last his whole heart 
went out towards his late found treasure, and she became 
more than life to him, more than aught else flad been or 
could be. Serene and happy were those days which 
they spent in painting and talking as they wandered 
about the Honham Castle grounds, lly degrees Ida’s 
slight but perceptible hardness of manner wore away, 
and she stood out what she was, one of the sweetest and 
most natural women in England, and with it all, a woman 
having brains and force of •character. 

Soon Harold discovered that her life had been any- 
tiling but an easy one. The constant anxiety about 
money and her father’s affairs had worn her down and 
hardened her till, as she said, she began to feel as though 
she had no heart left. Then too he heard all her trouble 
about her dead and only brother James ; how dearly she 
h.'id loved him, and what a sf5re trouble he had been with 
his extravagant ways and his continual demands for money, 
which had to be met somehow or other. At last cair.c 
the crushing blow of his death, and with it tlic certainty 
of the extinction of the male line of the de la Molles, 
and she said that for a 'vvhile-she had believed her father 
w'ould never bold up his head again. But his vitality 
was equal to the shock, and after a time the debts began 
to come in, which although he was not legally bound to 
do so, her father would insist upon meeting to the last far- 
thing for the honour of the family and out of respect for 
his son’s memory. This increased their money troubles, 
which had gone on and on, always getting worse as the* 
a ;ricultural depression deepened, till thiiigs had reached 
their present position. 

All this she told him bit by bit, only keeping ba :k 
from him the last dev^elopment of the drama with the 
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part that Edward CoSsey had played in it, and sad 
cnouj^h ij made him to think of this* ancient house of 
dc la Molle vanishing into the night of ruin. 

Also shq, told him something of her own life, how 
companionicss it had been since her brother wont into 
the army, for she had no real friends about Honham, 
and not even an acquaintance of her own tastes, which, 
without being gusliingly so, were decidedly artistic and 
intellectuah . “ I should have wished,” she said, “ to try 
to do somelliing in the world. I daresay I should have 
failed, for I know that very few women meet with a 
success which is w'orth haVing. But still I should have 
liketl to try, foV I am not afraid of work. But the current 
of my life is against it^ the only ihing that is open to in ' 
is to strive and make both ends meet iij)on an income 
which is always growing smaller, ‘and to save my father, 
•[) 0 ()r dear! from as much worry as I can. 

“ Don't think that I am complaining,” she went on 
hurriedly, “ or that I want to rush into iikasure-seeking, 
because 1 do not — a little 6'f that goes a long w^ay with me. 
Besides, I know that 1 have many things to be thankful 
for. I’ew women have such a kind father as mine, though 
wc do (jiiaiTcl at times. 0?^c6ursc we cannot have every- 
thing our own way in this world, and I daresay that I do 
not make the best of things. Still, at limes it does seem 
a little hard that 1 should be forced to lead such a narrow 
life, just when I feel I could work in a wide one.” 

Harold looked up at her face and saw that a tear was 
gathering in her dark eyes, and in Iris heart he registered 
a vow that if by any means it ever lay within his power 
to improve her lot he would give everything he had to 
do it. But all he said was : 

‘‘Don’t be dowmhearted. Miss de la Molle. 'J'hings 
change in a wonderful way, and often they mend when 
they look worst. You know,” he went on a little ner- 
vously, “ I am an old-fashioned sort of individual, and I 
believe in Providence and all that sort of thing, you see, 
and that matters generally come pretty straight in the 
long run if people deserve it.” 
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Ida shook her head a little doubtfully and sighed. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “but I suppose that we do not 
deserve it. Anyhow, onr good' fortune is a long while 
coming,” and thq conversation dropped. 

Still her friend’s strong belief in the efficacy of Provi 
dence, and generally his masculine sturdiness, did cheer 
her up considerably. Even the strongest women, if they 
have any element that can .be called feminine left in 
them, want somebody of the other sex to'lean*on, and 
she was no cxcetftion to the. rule. Besides, if IdaV 
society had charms for Colonel Quaritch, his society had 
almost if not quite as much charm for her. It may be 
remembered that on the night when they first met she 
had spoken to herself of him as the kind of man whom 
she would like to marry. TJic thought was a passing 
one, and it may be safely said that she had not since en- 
tertained any serious idea of marriage in connection with' 
Colonel Quaritch. I'he only person whom there seemed 
to be the slightest probability qf her marrying was Edward 
Cosscy, and the mere thought of this was enough to make 
the whole idea^ of matrimony repugnant to her. 

But this notwithstanding, day by day she found Harold 
Quaritch’s society more congenial. IJcrsclf by nature, 
and also to a certain degree by education, a cultured 
woman, she rejoiced to find in liini an entirely kindred 
spirit. .For beneath his solncwhal rugged and unpromis- 
ing exterior, Harold Quaritch hid a vein of considerable 
r chiiess. Few of those who associated with him would 
have believed that the man had a side to his nature 
which was almost poetic, or that he was a ripe and finished 
scholar, and, what is more, not devoid of a certain dry 
humour. Then he had travelled far and seen much of 
men and manners, gathering ^'p all sorts of quaint odda 
and ends of information. But perhaps rather than these 
accomplishments it was the man's transparent honesty 
and simple-mindedness that attracted her so deeply ; 
his love for what is true and noble, and his contcn.pt 
of what is mean and base, which unwittingly peeped 
out through his conversation. Ida was no more a 
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young gijrl, to be caught by a handsome face or dazzled 
by a superficial show of mind. She was a thoughtful, 
ripened woman, quick to perceive, and with the rare 
talent of judgment whereby to weigh .the proceeds of 
her perception. In plain, middle-aged Colonel Quaritch 
she found a very perfect gentleman, and valued- him 
accordingly. 

And so day grew into day through that lovely autumn- 
tide. Kdwafd Cossey was away in London, Quest had 
ceased from troubling, and journeying together through 
the sweet shadows of companionship, by slow but sure 
degrees they drew near to the sunlit plain of love. For 
it is not common, indeed, it is so uncommon as to be 
almost impossible, that a man and woman between whom 
there stands no natural impediment can halt for very 
long in those shadowed ways. There is throughout all 
nature an imj)ulse that pushes ever onwards towards 
completion, and from completion to fruition. Liking 
leads to sympathy, symp'^thy points the path to love, 
then love demands its own. This is the order of affairs, 
and down its well-trodden road these two were quickly 
travelling. 

George the wily saw it, and winked his eye with solemn 
meaning. The Sejuire also saw sometliing of it, not being 
wanting in knowledge of the world, and after much 
cogitation and many solitary walks elected to leave mat- 
ters alone for the' present. He liked Colonel Quaritch, 
and thought that it would b6 a good thing for Ida to get 
married, though the idea of parting from her troubled his 
heart sorely. Whether or no it would be desirable from 
his point 'of view that she should marry the Colonel was 
a matter on which he had not as yet fully made up his 
mind. Sometimes he thought it would, and sometimes 
the reverse. Then at times vague ideas suggested by 
Edward Cossey *s behaviour about the loan would come 
to puzzle him. But at present he was so much in the 
dark that he could come to no absolute decision, so with 
unaccustomed wisdom for so headstrong and precipitate 
a man, he determined to refrain from interference, and 
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for a while at any rate allow events to take their natural 
course. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HOUSE WITH THE RED PILLARS. 

Two days after his receipt of the second lettftr^rom the 

Tigress,” Mr. Quest announced to his wife that he was 
going to London oYi business connected with the bank, 
and exjiectcd to be away for a cou])le of nights. 

She laughed straight out. “ Rcallx^, *\Villiam,” she 
said, “ you arc a most cl)nsummatc actor. I wonder that 
you think it worth wliilc to keej) iij) the farce with me. 
Well, I hojDCthat Edilli is not going to be very expensive 
this time, because we donitseem to be too rit'li just now; 
and you see there is no more of my money for Jier to 
have.” 

Mr. (Jiicst winced visibly beneath tliis bitter satire, 
which his wife uttered with a smile of infantile innocence 
playing upon her face, but he made no re])ly. Slic knew 
too much. Only in his heart* he wondered wliat fate she 
would mete out to liim if ever she got possession of the 
whole truth, and the thought made him tremble. It 
seemed to him that the o\vncr of tliat baby face could be 
terribly merciless in her vengeance, ajid that those soft 
white hands would close round the throat of a man she 
hated and utterly destroy him. Now, if never before, he 
realised that between him and this woman there must be 
enmity and a struggle to the death; and yet .strangely 
enough he still loved her ! 

Mr. Quest reached London about three o’clock, and 
his first act was to drive to Cossey and Son’s, where he 
was informed that old Mr. Cossey was much better, and 
having heard that he was coming to town had sent to say 
that he particularly wished to see him, especially about 
the Honham Castle estates. Accordingly Mr. Quest 
drove on to the old ^ntleman’s mansion in Grosvenor 
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Street, where he asked for Mr. Edward Cossey. The 
footman said that Mr. Edward was upkairs, and showed 
him into a study while he went to tell him of the arrival 
of his visitor. Mr. Quest glanced roiinc} the luxuriously- 
furnished room, which he saw was occui)icd by Edward 
himself, for some letters directed in his handwriting lay 
upon the desk, and a velveteen lounging coat that Mr. 
Quest recognised as belonging to him was hanging over 
the back’ of a chair. Mr. Quest’s eye wandering over 
this coat, was presently caught by the corner of a torn 
flap of an envelope which projected from one of the 
])Ockcts. It was of a peculiar bluish tinge, in fact of a 
hue much affected by his wife. Listening for a moment 
to hear if anybody was coming,' he stepped to the coat 
and extracted the letter. ^ It was in his wife’s hand- 
writing, so he took the liberty of hastily transfering it to 
his own pocket. 

In another minute Edward Cossey entered, and the 
two men shook hands. 

“How do you do. Quest?” said Edward.* “I think 
that the old man is going to pull through this bout. He 
is helpless but keen as a knife,, and has all the important 
matters from the bank referred to him. I believe that 
he will last a year yet, but he will scarcely allow me out 
of his sight. He preaches away about business the whole 
day long and says that he wants to communicate the 
fruits of his e\perience to me before it is too late. He 
wishes to see you, so if you will you had better come up.” 

Accordingly they went upstairs to a large and luxurious 
bedroom on the first floor, where the stricken man lay 
upon a patent couch. 

When Mr. Quest and Edward Cossey entered, a lady, 
old Mr. Cossey’s eldest daughter, put down a paper out 
of which she had been reading the money article aloud, 
Und, rising, informed her father that Mr. Quest had come. 

“ Mr. Quest ? ” said the old man in a high thin voice. 
“ Ah, yes, I want to sec Mr. Quest very much. Go 
away now, Anna, you can come back by-and-by, business 
before pleasure! — most instructive, though, that suddep fall 
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in American railways. But I tKought it would come and 
I got.Cossey's clear of them,” and he sniffed with satisfac- 
tion ahd looked as though he' would have rubbed his 
bands if he had. not been physically incapacitated from 
so doirfg. 

Mr. Quest came forward to where the invalid lay. Me 
was a gaunt ojd' man with white hair and a pallid face, 
which looked almost ghastly in contrast to his black velvet 
skull cap. So far as Mr. Quest could see; l?&^pi)eared 
to be almost totally paralysed,, wnth the exception of his 
head, neck, and left arm, wliich he could still move a 
little. His black eyes, however, w^cre full of life and in- 
telligence, and roamed about the room without ceasing. 

“ How do you do, Sir. Quest ? ” he said ; “ sorry that 
I can't shake hands \vith you but you see I have been 
stricken down, though my brain is clear enough, clearer 
than ever it was, I think.- And I ain't going to die yet 
— don't think that I am, because I ain't. I may live two 
years more — the doctor s:iy^ I am sure to live one at 
least. A'lot of money can be made in a year if you keei) 
your eyes open. Once I made a hundred and twenty 
thousand forCossey's in one year; and I may do it again 
before I die. I may make a lot of money yet, ah, a lot 
of money ! ” and his voice went off into a thin scream that 
was not pleasant to listen to. 

“I am. sure I hoi)e you will, sir,” said Mr. Quest 
politely. 

“ Thank you ; take that for good luck, you know. 
AN'ell, well, Mr. (^hiest, things haven't done so bad down 
in your ])art of the W(jrlil ; not at all bad considering the 
times. I thought we should have liad to sclKliat old de 
la Molle up, but 1 hear that he is going to ])ay us off. 
Can’t imagine who has been fool enough to lend him the 
money. A client of yours, eh? Well, he'll lose it I 
expect, and serve him right for liis pains. But 1 am not 
sorry, for it is unpleasant for a house like ours to have 
to sell an old client up. Not that his account is worth 
much, nothing at all — more trouble than profit — or we 
should not have done, it. He's no better than a bank- 
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rupt and the insblvency court is the best place for him. 
The world is to the rich and the fulness thereof. There's 
an insolvency court especially provided for de la Molle 
and his like. — empty old windbags with long sounding 
names ; let him go there and make room for the men 
who have made, money — hee ! hee ! hee ! ” And once 
more his voice went off into a sort of scream. 

If ere Mr. Quest, w'ho had enjoyed about enough of 
this kind. o'ching, changed the conversation by beginning 
to comment on various business transactions which he 
had been conducting on behalf of the house. The old 
man listened with the greatest interest, his keen black 
eyes attentively fixed upon the speaker's face, till at last 
Mr. Quest Jiappened to mention that among.st others a 
certain Colonel Quaritch had opened an account with 
their branch of the bank. 

■ “ Quaritch ? " said the old man eagerly, “ I know that 
name, ^^'as he ever in the 105th Foot ? " 

“Yes," said Mr. Quest, who knew everything about 
.everybody, “ lie was an ensign in that regiment during 
the Indian Mutiny, where he w'as badly wounded when 
still (juile young, and got the Victoiia Cross. I found it 
all out the other day.” 

“That’s the man; tliat's the man,” said old Mr. 
Cossey, jerking his head in an excited manner. “ He’s 
a blackguard; I tell you he's a blackguard ; he jilted niy 
wdfe's sister. She was tw enty years younger than my wife 
— jilted her a week before her. marriage, and would never 
give a reason, and slie went mad and is in a madhouse 
now. I should like to have the ruining of him for it. I 
should like.to drive him into the poor-house." 

Mr. Quest and Edward looked at eacli other, and the 
old man let his head fall back exhausted. 

“ Now good-bye, Mr. Quest, they'll give you a bit of 
dipner downstairs,” he said at length. “ I’m getting tired, 
and I want to hear the rest of that money article. You’ve 
done very well for Cossey's and Cossey's will do well for 
you, for we always pay by results ; that's the way to get 
good work and make a lot of money. Mind, Edward, if 
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ever you get a chance don’t forget to pay that Wackguard 
Quaritch out pound for pound, and twice as diuch again 
for compound interest — hee !’hee ! hee ! " 

“ The old gentleman keeps his head for business pretty 
well,’* said Mr. Quest to Edward Cossey as soon as they 
were well outside the door. 

“ Keeps hi.s head ? ” answered Edward, “ I should just 
think he did. He’s a regular shark now, t hat’s what he 
is. I really believe that if he knew I had found thirty 
thousand for old de la MoHc.he would cut me off with a 
shilling.” Here Mr. Quest pricked up his ears. “And 
he’s close, too,” he went on, “so close,that it is almost 
imj^ossible to get anything gut of him. I am not par- 
ticular, blit upon my word I think that it is rather dis- 
gusting to see an old man -with one foot in the grave 
hanging on to his moncytags as though he expected to 
float to heaven on them.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Quest, “ it is a curious thing to think 
of, but, you sec, money is liis heaven.” 

“By the way,” said l^^dward, as they entered the study,’ 
“that’s cjueer about that fellow Quaritch, isn’t it? I 
never liked the look of him, with liis pious air.” 

“ Very ipiecr, Mr. Cossey,” said he, “ but do you know, , 
I almost think llierc must be some mistake? I do not 
believe that Colonel Quaritcli is the man to do things of 
that sort without a very good reason. However, nobody 
can tell, and it is a long while ago.” ’ 

“ A long while ago or ndt I mean to let him know my 
opinion of him when I get back to Boisingham,” said 
Edward viciously. “ By Jove ! it’s twenty minutes past 
six, and in this establishment wc dine at the yiletisant hour 
of half-past. Won’t you come and wash your hands.” 

Mr. Quest had a very gopd dinner, and contrary to his 
custom drank the best part of a bottle of old port after it. 
He liad an unpleasant business to face that evening, and 
felt as though his nerves required bracing. About ten . 
o’clock he took his leave, and getting into a hansom bade 
the cabman drive to Rupert Street, Pimlico, where he 
arrived in due course. Having dismissed his cab, he 
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walked slowly down the street till he reached a small house 
with red pillars to the doorway. Here he rang the bell. 
The door was opened by a middle-aged woman with a 
cunning face and a simper. Mr. Quest- knew her well. 
Nominally the Tigress* servant, she was really her jackal. 

“ Is Mrs. d’Aubigne at home, Ellen ? ** he said. 

“ No, sir,** she answered with a simper, “ but she will 
be back fronri the music hall before long. She does not 
appear in the second part. But please come in, sir, 
you are quite a stranger here, and I ani sure that Mrs. 
d’Aubigiie will be very glad to see you, for she have been 
dreadfully pressed for money of late, poor dear ; nobody 
knows the trouble that I have had with those sharks of 
tradesmen.** 

By this time they were upstairs in the drawing-room, 
and Ellen had turned the gas up. The room was well 
furnished in a certain gaudy style, which included a good 
deal of gilt and plate glass. Evidently, however, it had 
not been tidied since its occupier left it, for there on the 
'table were cards thrown this way and that amidst an array 
of eirqjty soda-water bottles, glasses with dregs of brandy 
in them, and other debris^ such as the ends of cigars and 
cigarettes, and a little coi>pcr and silver money. On the 
sofa, too, lay a gorgeous tea gown resplendent with j)ink 
satin, also a pair of gold embroidered slippers, not over 
small, and an odd gant de Siiede, with such an extra- 
ordinary number of buttons that it almost looked like the 
cast-off skin of a brown snake. 

“ I .see that your mistress has been havihg company, 
Ellen,** lie said coldly. 

“ Yes, sir, just a few lady friends in to cheer her up a 
bit,'* answered the woman, with her abominable simper ; 
“poor dear, she do get that low with you away so much, 
and no wonder ; and then all these money troubles, and 
sfie night by night working hard for her living at the music 
. hall. Often and often have I seen, her crying over it 
all ** 

“ Ah,** said he, breaking in upqn her eloquence, “ I 
suppose that the lady friends smoke cigars. Well, clear 
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away this mess and leave me — stop, give me a Ijrandy-and- 
sodfi first. I will wait for your mistress.” 

The womain stopped talking and did as she was bid, 
for there was a look in, Mr. Quest's eyes \fhich she did 
not qhite like. So having placed the brandy-and-soda- 
watcr before him she left him to his own reflections. 

Apparently ’they were not very pleasant ones. He 
walked. round the room, which was reeking of patchouli, 
or some such compound, well mixed with flitS^odoiir of 
stale cigar smokh^ looking absently at the gee-gaw orna- 
ments. On the mantelpiece, were some photograi)hs, and 
among them, to his disgust, he saw one*,of himself taken 
many years ago. With something as near an oath as he 
ever indulged in, he seized .it, and setting fire to it over 
the gas, waited till thjs flames began to scorch his fingers, 
and then flung it, still burhing, down into the grate. Then 
he looked at liimsclf in the glass over the mantelpiece— 
the room was full of mirrors — and laughed bitterly at the 
incongruity of his gentlemanlike, respectable, and even 
refined appearance, in that vulgar, gaudy, vicious-looking 
room. 

Suddenly he bethought him of the letter in his wife's 
handwriting which he had stolen from the pocket of 
Edward Cosscy's coat. He drew it out, and throwing the 
tea gown and the interminable glove off the sofa, sat down 
and began to read it. If. was, as he had expected, a love 
letter, a wildly passionate love letter, brealliing language 
which in some placjes almost touched the beauty of ooctry, 
vow^s of undying aflcction that were throughout redeemed 
from vulgarity and even from silliness by their utter 
earnestness and self-abandonment. Had the letter been 
one written under happier circumstances and innocent 
of offence against morality,. it would have been a beautiful 
letter, for passion at its strongest has always a wild beauty 
of its own. 

He read it through, then carefully folded it and rcr 
stored it to his pocket. “ The woman has a heart,'* he 
said to himself, ‘‘no one can doubt it. And yet I could 
never touch it, thoi^h God knows however much I 
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wronged h^r I loved her, yes, and love her now. Well, 
it is a good bit of evidence, if ever I dare to use it. , It 
is a game of bluff between hie and her, and*I expect that 
in the end the boldest 7>layer will win.” 

He rose from the sofa — the atmosphere of the place 
stifled him, and going to the window threw it open and 
stcpj)ed out on to the balcony. It was a lovely moon- 
light night, though chilly, and for London the street was 
a quiet ofle. ' 

Taking a chair he sat dowji there upon' the balcony and 
began to think. His heart was softened by misery and 
his mind fell into ^ tender groove. He thought of his 
long-dead mother, whom he had dearly loved, and of how 
he used to say his prayers to her, and of how she sang 
hymns to him on Sunday evenings. Her death had 
seemed to choke all the beauty out of his being at the 
time, and yet now he thanked heaven that she was 
dead. T^en he thought of the accursed woman who 
had been his ruin, and of h(jw she had entered into his 
life, corrupted and destroyed him. Next there rose up 
before him a vision of llelle, Belle as he had fir't seen her, 
a maid of seventeen, the only child of that drunken old 
village doctor, now also long since dead, and of how the 
sight of her had for a while stayed the corruption of his 
heart beciiuse he grew to love her. And then he married 
Belle by foul means, and the woman rose up in his path 
again, and he learnt that his wife hated him with all the 
energy of her passionate heart. Then came degradation 
after degradation, and the abandonment of prijiciplc after 
principle, rejflaced only by a flerce craving for respecta- 
bility and lost, a long, long struggle, which ever ended 
in new lapses from the right, till at length he saw himself 
a hardened schemer, remorselessly pursued by a Fury from 
whom there was no escape. And yet he knew that under 
other circumstances he might have been a good and hapj)y 
man — leading an honourable life. But now all hope had 
gone, that which he was he must be till the end. He 
leaned his head upon the stone railing in front of him 
and wept, yes, wept in the anguish of his soul, praying to 
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heaven for deliverance irom me uuraen oi nis sips, well 
knowing that he had none to hope for. 

For his chance was gone aftd his fate fixed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TIGRESS IN HER DEN. 

Presenti.y a hrfnaom cab ciyiie raltling down the streef 
and pulled up at the door. 

“Now for it,” said Mr. Quest to hin^self as he meta- 
phorically shook himself together. 

Next minute he heard a voice, which he knew only too 
well, a loud high voice say from the cab, “Well, open the 
door, stuj)id, can’t you ? ” 

“Certainly, my lady fair,” replied another voice — a 
coarse, somewhat husky male voice — “ adored Ecfithia, in 
one moment.” 

“ Come stow that and let me out,” replied the adoredT 
Edithia sharjily; and in another moment a large man 
in evening clothes, a hqrrilde vulgar, carnaMooking man 
with red checks and a hanging under-lij), emerged inLu^ 
the lami)-lighl and turned to hand tiie lady out. As he 
did so the woman Ellen advaiu,ed from the doorway, and 
going .to. the cab door \vhispered something to its oc- 
cupant. 

“Hullo, JohnniCj” said the lady, as she descended from 
the cab, so loudly that Mr. on the balcony could 

hear every word, “ you must be off; Mr. d’Aubigne has 
turned up, and perhaps he won’t think three'good com- 
pany, so you had just best take this cab back again, my 
son, and that will save me the trouble of paying it. Come 
cut.” 

“ O’Aubigne,” growled the flashy man with an oafh, 
“what do I care about d'Aubign^ ? Advance, d’Aubigne, 
and all’s well ! You needn’t be jealous of rne, I’m ” 

“Now stop that noise and be off. He’s a lawyer and 
he might not freeze on to you : don’t you understand?” 
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“Well I'm a lawyer too and a pretty sharp one — 
arcades ambo^^ said Johnnie with a coarse laugh ; “ and 
I tell you what it is, Edith; it ain’t good enough to' cart 
a fellow down in this howling wilderness and then send 
him away without a drink ; lend us another fiver ^t any 
rate. It ain’t good enough, I say.” 

“ Good enough or not you’ll have to go and you don’t 
get any fivers out of me to-night. Now pack sharp, or 
I’ll know^c reason why,” and she pointed towards the 
cal) in a fashion that seemed to cow her companion, for 
without another word he got into it. 

In another mpment the cab had turned, and he was 
gone, muttering curses as he went. 

The woman, who was none other than Mis. d’Aubigne, 
alias Edith Jones, alias the Tigress, turned and entered the 
house accomiianied by her servant, Ellen, and presently 
Mr. Quest heard the rustic of her satin dress upon the 
stairs. He stepped back into the darkness of the balcony 
and waited. She opened the door, entered, and closed 
it behind her ; then, a little da/zled by- the light, stood 
for some seconds looking about for' her visitor. She was 
a thin, tall woman, who might have been any age between 
, iVwty and fifty, with the wrecks of a very fine agile-looking 
figure. Her face, which was plentifully bedaubed with 
paint and powder, was shari), fierce and handsome, and 
crowned with a mane of false yellow hair. Tier eyes 
were cold and blue, her lips thin and rather drawn, so as 
to show a double line of large and gleaming teeth. She 
was dressed in a rich and hideous tight-fitting gown of 
yellow satin, barred with black, and on her arms wcie 
long bright yellow gloves. She moved liglitly and silently, 
looking round her with a long searching gaze, like that 
of a cat, and her general appearance conveyed an idea 
of hunger and wicked ferocity. Such was the outw'ard 
appearance of the Tigress, and of a truth it justified 
/her name. “Why, where the dickens has he got to?” 
she said aloud ; “ I wonder if he has given me the slip ? ” 

“ Here I am, Edith,” said Mr. Quest quietly^ as he 
stqpped from the balcony into the room. 
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“Oh, there you are, are you-?" she said, “hiding away 
in the dark — ^just like your nasty mean ways, * Well, my 
long-lost one, so you have come home at last, and 
brought the tin with you. Well, give us a kiss," and she 
advanced on hi'in witli hfcr long arms outspread. 

Mr. Qujst shivered visibly, and stretching out his hand, 
stopped her from coining near him. 

“No, thank you,” he said ; “ I don't like paint.” 

The taunt stopped her, and for a moment^ft»vil light 
shone in her cold. eyes. 

“No wonder I have to paint,” she said, “ when I am 
so worn out with poverty and hard work — not like the 
Jo\ ely Mrs. Q., w'ho has nothing to do all day except 
spend lh.c money that^ ought'to have. Til tell you what 
it is, my fine fellow : you bail better be careful, or I'll 
have that pretty cuckoo out of her soft nest, and pluck 
her borrowed feathers off her, like the monkey did lo the 
parrot.” 

“ Perhaps you had better stop that talk, and come to 
business. . I am in no mood ior this sort of thing, Edith,” • 
and. he turned rounds shut the window, and drew the 
blind. 

“ Oh, all jight ; I’m agreeable, I’m sure. Stop a bit, j 
though — I rr»ust have a brandy -and- soda first. I am ^ 
dry as a lime-kiln, and so would you be if you had lo sing 
comic songs at a music hall for a living. 'I herc, that’s 
better, ”''ancl she put down the empty glass and threw her- 
self on to the sofa. “ Now. then, tune up as much as 
you like. Ho^w much tin have you brought? ” 

Mr. Quest sat down by the table, then, as though 
suddenly struck by a thought, rose again, and* going to 
the door, opened it and looked out into the passage. 
''I'hcre was nobody there, so he shut the door again, 
locked it, and then under coVer of drawing the curtain 
which hung over it, slipped the key into his pocket. * 

“ What are you at there?” said the woman suspiciously. 

“ 1 was just looking to see that Ellen was not at the 
key-hole, that’s all. It would not be the first time that 
I have caught her 
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‘‘Just like your nasty low ways again," sne said. 
“ You*ve got some game on. I'll be bofind that you have 
got some game on.” 

' Mr. Quest seated himself again, and without taking any 
notice of this last remark began the conversati’on., 

“ I have brought you two hundred and fifty pounds,” 
he said. 

“ Two hundred and fifty pounds ! ” she said, jumping 
up with^savage laugh. “ No, my boy, you don't get off 
for that if I know it. Why, I owe all that at this 
moment.” 

“You had better sit down and be quiet,” he said, “or 
you will not get two hundred and fifty pence. In your 
own interest I recommend you to* sit down.” 

There was something abqut the man's voice and man- 
ner that scared the female savage before him, fierce as 
she was, and she sat down. 

“ Listen,” he went on, “ you are continually com- 
plaining of poverty ; I com^e to your house — your house, 
mind you, not your rooms, and I find the dbbris of a 
card party lying about. I sec chainiiagnc bottles freshly 
opened there in the corner. I see a dressing gown on 
'^.the sofa that must have cost twenty or thirty pounds. I 
hear some brute associate of yours out in the street 
asking you to lend him another ‘fiver.' You complain 
of poverty and you have had over four hundred pounds 
from me this year alone, and I know that you earn twelve 
pounds a week at the music hall, and not five as you say. 
No, do not trouble to lie to me, for I h.ave made en- 
quiries.” 

“ Spying again,” said the woman with a sneer. 

“ Yes, spying, if you like \ but there it is. And now 
to the point — I am not going on supplying you with 
money at this rate. I cannot do it and I will not do it. 
I am going to give you two hundred and fifty pounds 
now, and as much every year, and not one farthing more.” 

Once more she sat up. “ You must be mad,” she 
said in a tone that sounded more like a snarl than a 
human voice. “ Are you such a fool as to believe that I 
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will be put off with. two hundred and fift/pounds a year, 
I, your legal wife % I’ll have you in the dock first, in the 
dock for bigamy.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ I do believe it for a reason 
that I shall give you presently. But first I want to go 
through 'our joint history, very briefly, just to justify my- 
self if you like. . Fivc-and- twenty years ago, or was it 
six-and-twenty, I was a boy of eighteen and you were a 
woman of twenty, a housemaid in my moUie^icJiousc, 
and you made lovc^ to me. Then my mother was called 
away to nurse my brother who’ died at school at Ports- 
mouth, and I fell sick with scarlet fever and you nursed 
me •^hrough it — it would have been kinder if you had 
poisoned rne, and in m>fcweak state you got a great hold 
over my mind, and I became- attached to you, for you 
were handsome in those days! Then you dared me to 
marry 3'ou, and partly out of bravado, partly from afFec-r - 
tion, I took out a licence, to do which I made a false 
declaration that I was over age, and gave false names of 
the parishes in which we resided. Next day, half tij)sy 
and not knowing what I did, I went through the form of 
marriage with y^)u, and a few days afterwards my mother 
returned, observed that we were intimate, and dismissed 
you. You went without a word as to our marriage..-’ 
which we both looked on as a farce, and for years 1 lost 
sight of you. Fifteen years afterwards, when i had al- 
most forgotten this adventure of my youth, I became 
acquainted wdth a young lady with whom I fell in love, 
and whose fortune, though not large, was enough to help 
me considerably in my profession as a country lawyer, in 
which I was doing well. I thought that you were dead, 
or that if you lived, the fact of my having made the false 
declaration of age and locality would be enough to in- 
validate the marriage, as would certainly have been the 
case if I had also made a false declaration of names 
and my impulses and interests prompting me to take 
the risk, I married that lady. Then it was that you 
hunted me down, and then for the first time I did what 
I ought to have dono before, and tfK>k .the best legal 

9 
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opinions as to fhc validity of the former marriage, which| 
to rfiy horror, I found was undoubtedly a binding one. 
You also took opinions and came to the same conclusion. 
Since then, the history has been a simple one. Out of 
my wife’s fortune of ten thousand po’unds, I paid you 
no less than seven thousand as hush money, on your 
undertaking to leave this country for America, and 
never return here again. I should have' done better to 
face it^r^, but I feared to lose my [)Osition and practice. 
You left and wrote to me tint you Loo had married in 
Chicago, but in eightec'n months you returned, having 
sejuandered every farthin'g of the money, when I found 
that the story*’ of your marriage was an impudent lie.” 

“ Yes,” slie put in with a laugh, “ and a rare time I 
had with that seven thousand, too.” 

“ You returned and demanded more blackmail, and 
■ I had no choice but to give, and give, and give. In 
eleven years you had something over twenty-three thou- 
sand pounds from me, and you continually demand 
more. I believe you will admit that this 15 a truthful 
statement of tlie case,” and he j)aii.oed. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, “ I am not going lo dispute that, 
but what then ? I am your wife, and you have coin- 
'‘-uitled bigamy; and if you don’t go on paying me I’ll 
have you in gaol, and that’s all about it, old boy. You 
can’t get out of it any way, you nasty mean brute,” she 
went on, raising jier voice and drawing up her thin lips 
so as Lo show the white teeth beneath. “ So you thought 
that you were going to j)lay it down low pn me in that 
fashion, did you? Well, you’ve just made a little mis- 
take for once in your life, and I’ll tell you what it is, you 
sliall smart for it. I’ll teach you what it is to leave your 
lawful wife to starve while you go and live with another 
woman in luxury. You can’t help yourself ; I can ruin 
-you if I like. Supposing I go to a magistrate and ask 
for a warrant ? WJiat can you do to keep me quiet ? ” 
Suddenly the virago stopped as though she were shot, 
and her fierc c countenance froze into an appearance U 
tcriur, as well it might, Mr. Quest, who had been sitting 
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listening to her with bis hand gvier his eyes, had risen, 
and his face was as the face of a fiend, alighb with an 
intense and quiet fury which seemed to be bifrning in- 
wardly. On the mantelpiece lay a sharp-pointed Goorka 
knife, which oner of Mrs. d'Aubignd’s travelled admirers 
had presented to her. It was an awful-looking weapon, 
keen-edged as a razor. This he had taken up in his 
right hand, and with it he was advancing towards her as 
she lounged on the sofa. ^ 

“ If you make a sound I will kill you at once, "lie said, 
speaking in a low and husky voice. 

She had been paralysed with terror, for like most 
bullies, male and female, she was a groat coward, but 
the sound of his voice .roused .her. The first note of a 
harsh screech had already issued from her lips, when he 
sprang upon her, and placing the sharp point of the 
knife against her throat, touched her with it. ‘‘ lie quiet,”, 
he said, “ or you arc a dead w'oman.” 

She stopped screaming and lay there, her face twitch- 
ing, and her eyes bright with<crror. 

“ Now ’listen,” he said, in the same husky voice. 
“You incarni^te fiend, you asked me just now how I 
could keep you (piiet. 1 will tell you ; I can keep you 
quiet by running this knife up to the hilt in your throat,” 
and once more he touched her with its j)oinl. “It would 
be murder,” he went on, “ but I do not care for that. 
You and others bctwx'cn you have not jnadc my life so 
pleasant for me that 1 am especially ahxious to preserve 
it. Now, listen. I. will give you the two hundred and 
fifty ])ounds that I have brought, and you shall have the 
two hundred and fifty a year. But if you ever again 
attempt to extort more, or if you molest m:*cithcrby 
spreading stories against my character or by means of 
legal prosecution, or in any. other way, I swear by the 
Almi.ghty that I will murder you. I may have to kill 
myself afterwards — I don’t care if I do, provided I kill 
you first. Do you understand me ? you tigress, as you 
call > ourself. If I have to hunt you down as they do 
tigers, 1 will come up jvith you at last and kill you. You 

9-2 
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have driven me to it, find, by heaven ! I will ! Come, 
speak up, and tell me that you understand, or I may 
change *iny mind and do it now,” and once more Jie 
touched her with the knife. 

She rolled off the sofa on to the floor and lay there, 
writhing in abject terror, looking in the shadow of the 
table, where her long lithe form was twisting about in its 
robe of yellow barred with black, more like one of the 
great c^-from which she took her name than a human 
being. Spare me,” she gasj^cd, “ spare me, I don't want 
to die. I swear that I will never meddle with y()u again.” 

“ I don't want your oaths, woman,” answered the stein 
form bending over her with the knife. “ A liar you have 
been from your youth up, and a,. liar you will be to the 
end. Do you understand what I have said ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand. . Ah 1 put away that knife, 
I can't bear it ! It makes me .sick.” 

“Very well then, get up.” 

She tried to rise, but her knees would not support her, 
so she .sat upon the floor. * 

“Now,” .said Mr. Quest, replacing the knife upon the 
manteli)iece, “ here is your money,” and rhe flung a bag 
of notes and gold into her lap, at which she clutched 
^/iagerly and almost automatically. “The two hundred 
and fifty ])ounds will be paid on the ist of January in 
each year, and not one farthing more will you get from, 
me. Remember what I tell you, try to moles'i me by 
word or act, and you are a dead woman ; I forbid you 
even to write to me. Now go to the devil in your own 
way,” and without anotlier word he took up his hat and 
umbrella, walked to the door, unlocked it and went, 
leaving the d'igrcss huddled together upon the floor. 

For half-an-hoLir or more the woman remained thus, 
the bag of money in her hand. Then she struggled to 
her feet, her face livid and her body shaking. 

“ Ugh,” she said, “ I'm as weak as a cat. I thought 
he meant to tio it that time, and he will too, for sixpence. 
He’s got me there. I am afraid to die. I can't bear to 
die. It is better to lose the money than to die. Bg- 
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sides, if I blow on him he’ll be piit in chokey and I shan't 
be able to get anything out of him, and when fie comes 
out he'll do for me.” And theft, losing -her temper, she 
Nhook her fist in. the air and broke out int© a flood of 
language such as would neither be pretty to hear nor 
good- to repeat. 

Mr. Quest a man of judgment. At last he had 
realised that in one way, and one only, can a wild beast 
be tamed, and that is by terror. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ WHAT SOME HAVE FOUND SO SWEET.” 

■ • 

Time w^ent on. Mr. Quest had been back at lioisingham 
for ten days or more, and was more cheerful than Peilc 
(we can no longer call her his wife) had seen him for 
many a day. Indeed he fejf as though ten years had 
been lifted off his back. He had taken a great and 
terrible decision, had acted upon it, and it had been 
successful, for he knew that his evil genius was .so 
thoroughly tTerrificd that for a long while at least he would 
be free from her persecution. But with Belle his rela- 
tions remained as strained as ever. ■ 

Now-that the reader is’ in the secret of Mr. Quest's 
life, if will perhaps help him to understand the apparent 
strangeness of his conduct with reference to his wife and 
Edward Cossty. -It is quite true that Belle did not know 
the full extent of her husband's guilt. She did not know 
that he was not her husband, but she did know that 
nearly all of her little fortune had been paid over to 
another woman, and that woman a common, vulgar 
woman, as one of Edith’s letters which had fallen into 
her hands by chance very clearly showed her. There- 
fore, had he attempted to expose her proceedings or even 
to control her actions, she had in her hand an effective 
weapon of defence wherewith she could and would have 
given blow for blow.^J This state of affairs of necessity 
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forced ejich party to preserve an armed neutrality towards 
the other, whilst they waited for a suitable opportunity 
to assert themselves. Not that their objects were quite 
fhe same. * Belle merely wished to be free from her hus- 
band, whom she had always disliked, and whom she now 
positively hated with that curious hatred which women 
occasionally conceive toward those to whom they are 
legally bound, when they have been bad enough or unfor- 
tunate*¥hough to fall in love with somebody else. He, 
on the contrary, had that desire for revenge upon her 
which even the gentler stamp of man is apt to conceive to- 
wards one who, herself the object of his strong affection, 
daily and hourly repels apd repays it with scorn and in- 
fidelity. He did love her. truly ; she was the one living 
thing in all his bitter lonely life sto whom his heart had 
gone out. True, he \mt pressure on her to marry him, 
or what comes to the same thing, allowed and encouraged 
her drunken old father to do so. But he had loved her 
and still loved her, and yet :he mocked at him, and in the 
face of that fact about the money — her money, which he 
had paid away to the other woman, a fiiqt which it was 
impossible for him to explain except by the admission of 
guilt which would be Iiis ruin, what was he to urge to con- 
vfecc her of this, even had she been open to conviction ? 

But it was bitter to him, bitter beyond all conception, to 
have this, the one joy of his life, snatclicd from- him. He 
threw himself with ardour into the pursuit after' wealth 
and dignity of position, partly because he had a legitimate 
desire for these things, and partly to assuage the constant 
irritation of his mind, but to no puri)ose. These two 
spectres of his existence, his tigress wife and the fair 
woman who was his wife in name, constantly marched 
side by side before him, blotting out the beauty from 
every scene and souring the sweetness of every joy. 

But if in his pain he thirsted for revenge upon Belle, 
who would have none of him, how much more did he 
desire to be avenged upon Edward Cossey, whe, as it 
were, had in sheer wantonness ro^jbed him of the one 
good thing he had ? It made hinc:^ mad to think that 
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this man, to \ihom he knew himself to be in every way 
superior, should have had the power thus to jnjure him, 
‘and- he longed to pay him back measure for measure, 
and through /«5 heart's affections to strike* him as mortal 
a blow as he had himself ^ceived. 

'Mr. .Quest was no doubt a bad 
was a fraud, ‘he was selfish and um 
schemes and -relentless in jhcir.cxeci 
may have been the measure of his in 
doomed to waif for another .world to 
out to him again. 1 1 is life, indeed, was fu! 
the more keenly felt because of the high 
rapacity of his nature, and perhaps the sharpest of 
all was^ the sickening knowledge that had it not been for 
that one fatal error qf his J>oyhood, that one false step 
down the steep of Averrius, he might have been a good 
and even a great man. 

Just now, however, his load was a little lightened, and 
he was able to devote himself to his money-making and 
to the Weaving of the web that was to destroy his rival, 
Edward Cossey, with a mind a little loss preoccupied 
with other cares. 

Meanwhile, things at the Castle were going very pleas- 
antly for everybody. The Sfjuire was as ha])py in attend- 
ing to the various details connected with the transfer of 
the mortgages as though" he had been lending thirty thou- 
sand pounds instead of borrov/ing them. The great 
George was happy in an unaccustomed flow of cash, that 
enabled him to treat Janlcr wuth a lofty scorn not un- 
mingled with pity, which was as balm to his harassed 
soul, and also to transact an enormous amount of busi- 
ness in his own peculiar way with men up trees and 
otherwise. For had he not to stock the Moat Farm, and 
was not Michaelmas at hand? 

Ida, too, was happy, happier than she had been sihee 
her brother’s death, for reasons that have already been 
hinted at. Besides, Mr. Edward Cossey was out of the 
way, and that to Ida was a very great thing, for his 
presence to her what a policemah is to a ticket-of- 
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leave iiaan-.-a most uni^leasant and suggestive sight. 
She fully realised the meaning and extent of the bargain ^ 
into which she had entered to save her father and ‘her 
house, and there lay upon her the deep shadow of evil 
that was to come. Every time she saw her father 
bustling about with his business letters and his- parch- 
ments, every, time the universal George arrived with an 
air of m^gcholy satisfaction and a long list of the farm- 
ing JUk&3p^inip1cmcnts he had bought at some neigh- 
"ichaelmas sale, the shadow deepened, and she 
?he clanking of her phains. Therefore she was 
the 'more thankful for her respite. 

Harold Quaritch was happy too, tjiough in a somewhat 
restless and peculiar way. JMrs. Jobson (the old lady 
who attended to his w ants at .Molehill, with the help of 
a gardener and a simple village maid, her niece, w^ho 
smashed all the crockery and nearly drove the Colonel 
mad by banging the doors, shifting his papers and even 
dusting his trays of Roman ^coins) actually confided to 
some friends in the village that she thoi.ght the poor 
dear gentleman w'as going mad. When questioned on 
what she based this belief, she replied that he w^ould 
wajk uj) and dow'ii the oak-panelled dining-roOm by the 
hou? together, that then, w^hen he got tired of that exer- 
cise, whereby, said Mrs. Jobson, he had already worn a 
groove in the new Turkey carpet, he would take .out a 
“ rokey ” (foggy) looking bit of a picture, set it upon a 
chair and stare at it through hfs fingers, shaking his head 
and muttering all the while. Then — further land conclu- 
sive proof of a yielding intellect — he w^oiild get a half-sheet 
of paper with some wTiting on it and put it on the mantel- 
piece and stare at that. Next he would turn it upside 
down and stare at it so, then sideways, then all ways, 
then he would hold it before a looking-glass and stare 
at the looking-glass, and so on. When asked how she 
knew all this, she confessed that her niece Jane had seen 
it through the key-hole, not once but often. 

Of course, as the practised and discerning reader w'ill 
clearly understand, this meant onlj^hat when walking 
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and wearing out the carpet the Colonel wasr thi-nking of 
Ida. When contemplating, the painting that she had 
given him, he was admiring her work and trying to re- 
concile the admiration with his conscience and somewhat 
peculiar views of art. And when glaring at the paper, 
he was vainly, endeavouring to make head or talc of the 
message written to his son on the night before his exe- 
cution by Sir James de la Mollc in the. reign Charles 
I., confidently^ believed by Ida to contain a key to the 
whereabouts of -the treasure he was supposed to have 
secreted. 

Of course the talc of this worthy soul, Mrs. Jobson, 
did not lose in the tilling, and when it i cached Ida's ears, 
which it did at last through the medium of George — 
for in addition to hi*! numberless other functions, George 
was the sole authorised purveyor of village and county 
news — it read that Colonel Quaritch had gone raving 
mad. 

Ten minutes afterwards* this raving lunatic arrived at 
the Castle in dress clothes and his right mind, whereon 
Ida proiiipt.ly repeated her thrilling history, somewhat to 
the subseciuent discomfort of Mrs. Jobson and Jane. 

No one, as somebody once said with equal triitli and 
])rofundity, knows what a minute may bring forth, much 
less, therefore, docs ai\ybody know w'hat an evening of 
s:iy two hundred and forty minutes may i)roduce. For 
instance, Harold Quaritch — though by this time he had 
gone so far as t@ Ircely admit to himself that he was 
utterly and hoiielessly in love with Ida, in love with her 
w'ith that settled and determined passion whicli some- 
times strikes a man or woman in middle age — certainly 
did not know that before the evening was out he would 
have declared his devotion w'ilh results that shall be 
made clear in their decent order. When he put on.his 
dress clothes to come up to dinner, he had no more 
intention of proposing to Ida than he had of not taking 
them off when he went to bed. His love was deep 
enough and steady ^ough, but perhaps.it did not possess 
that wild impetuo^ly which carries people so far in their 
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youth, sometimes indeed a great deal further than their 
reason approves. Jt was essentially a middle-aged de- 
votion, and bore the same resemblance to the picturesque 
passion of five-and-twenty that a snow-fed* torrent does 
to a navigable river. The one rushes and roars 'and 
sweeps away the bridges and devastates happy homes, 
while the other bears upon its placid breast the argosies 
of peace jjnd plenty and is generally serviceable to the 
necessities of man. Still, there is something attractive 
about torrents. There is a grandeur in that first rush 
of pnssion which results from the sudden melting of the 
SHOW'S of the beards purity and faith and high unstained 
devotion. 

But both torrents and navigable rivers are liable to a 
common fate, they may fall over precipices, and w'hen 
this comes to pass even the latter cease to be navigable 
for a space. Now this catastrophe was about to over- 
take our friend the Colonel. 

• To begin w'ith, he had dined well, and Avhatever ardent 
twenty-three may think of so gross, and material a fact, 
it is certainly true that if a man is in love before dinner, 
he is five-and-tw'cnty per cent, more in love after it. 

Well, Harold Quarilch had dined, and had enjoyed a 
])lcasant as well as a gt)od dinner. The Squire, who of 
late had been cheerful as a cricket, w’as in his best form, 
and told long stories with an infinitesimal point. In 
anybody clsc’s mouth these stories would have been 
w'carisome to a degree, but there was a gusto, an origin- 
ality, and a kind of Tudor period flavour about the old 
gentleman, which made his wWst and longest story 
acceptable in any society. The Colonel himself had also 
come out in a most unusual way. He possessed a fund 
of dry humour w’hich h*^ rarely produced, but when he 
did j)roducc it, it was of a most satisfactory order. On 
this particular night it w'as all on view, greatly to the 
satisfaction of Ida, who was a wutty as well as a clever 
w'oman. And so it came to pass that the dinner was a 
very pleasant one. t 

Harold and the Squire were still siting over tlieir wine. 
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The latter was for the fifth time giving his guest a full 
.and particular account of how his deceased Aunt, Mrs. 
Massey, had’ been persuaded by a learned antiquarian to 
convert or raCher to restore Dead Man ’5 Mount into 
its supposed primitive condition of an ancient British 
dwelling, and of the extraordinary expression of her face 
when the bill came in, when suddenly the servant 
announced that George was waiting to see him. 

The old gentleman grumbled a great deal, iftit finally 
got up and went, to enjoy himself for the next hour or 
so in talking about things in general with his retainer, 
leaving his guest to find his way to th:v drawing-room. 

When the Coloncil reached tlie loom, he found Ida 
seated at the piano, singing. She heard him shut the 
door, looked round, nodded j>rettily, and then went on 
with her singing. Me came and sat down on a low chair 
some two paces from her, i)lacing himself in such a 
position that he could see her face, which indeed he 
always found a wondcrfally pleasant object of con- 
tt,’mplation. Ida was fdaying without music — the only 
light in the joom was that of a low lamp with a red fringe 
to it. I'hereforc, he could not see very much, being 
with difficulty able to trace the outlines of her featuref^ 
but if the shadow thus robbed him, it on the other hand 
lent her a beauty of its own, clothing her face with an 
atino'spherc of wonderful softness which it did not always 
possess in the glare of day. 'Fhe Colonel indeed (w^e 
must rcmeniber t-liat lie was in love and that it w'as after 
dinner) became quite poetical (internally of course) 
about it, and in his heart compared her first to St. Cecilia 
at her organ, and then to the Angel of ilie Twilight. 
He had never seen her look so lovely. At her worst 
she was a handsome and .noble-looking woman, but now 
the shadow from without, and though he knew nothing 
of that, the shadow from her heart within also, aided 
maybe by the music's swell, had softened and purified her 
face till it did indeed look almost like an angel's. It 
is strong, powerful faces that are capable of the most 
tenderness, not m soft and pretty ones, and even in 
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a plain person, when such a face is in this way seen, it 
gathers a peculiar beauty of its own. But Ida was not 
a plain person, sd on the whole it is scarcely wonderful 
that a certain •effect was produced upon Harold Quaritch. 
Ida went on singing almost without a break — to outward 
appearance, at any rate, all unconscious of what was 
passing in her admirer*s mind. She had a good memory 
and a sweet voice, and really liked music for its own 
sake, so *11 was no great effort to her to do so. 

J’resently, she sang a song from Ter\nyson*s “ Maud,” 
the tender and beautiful vrgrds whereof will be familiar 
to most readers of her story. It began : 

“ O let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has fourd 

What some have found so sweet.*’ 

The song is a lovely one, nor did it suffer from her 
rendering, and the effect it j'^-oduced upon Harold was 
of a most peculiar nature. All his past life seemed to 
heave and break beneath the magic of the music and 
the magic of the singer, as a iiortheiii field of ice breaks 
up beneath the out!)urst of the summer sun. It broke, 
sank, and vanished into the depths of his nature, those 
diead unmeasured dcjiths that roll and murmur in the 
vaslness of each human heart as the sea rolls beneath its 
cloak of ice ; that roll and murmur here, and set towards 
a shore of which we Iiave no chart or knowledge. The 
past was gone, the fiozcn years had melted, and once 
more the sweet strong air of youth blew across his heart, 
and once mure there was clear sky above, wherein the 
angels sailed. Before the breath of that sweet song the 
barrier of self fell down, his being went out to meet her 
being, and all the sleeping possibilities of life rose from 
the buried time. 

. He sat and listened, trembling as he listened, till the 
gentle echoes of the music died upon the quiet air. 
They died, and were gathered into the emptiness which 
receives and records all things, leaving, him broken. 
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She turned to him, smiling- feintly, for the song had 
moved her also, and he felt that he must speak. ' 

, “That is a beautiful song,”. he said ; “ sing 'it again if 
you do not mind.” 

She made no answer, but once more she sang : 

O let the solid fjround 
.Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet ; ‘ 

and then suddenly broke off. * 

“ Why are you looking at me ? ” she said. “ I can feel 
you looking at me and it makes me nervous.” 

He bent towards her and looked her in the eyes. 

“ I love you, Ida,” he said, “ I love you with all my 
heart,” and he stopped suddenly. 

She turned ciuitc pale, even in that light he could see 
her ])allor, and her hands fell heavily on the keys. 

The echo of the crashing notes rolled round the room 
and slowly died away — but still she said nothing. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

IN PAWN. 

At last' she spoke, apparently with a great elTort. 

“ It is stifling in here,” sl\e said, “ let us go out.” She 
rose, took up^a shawl that lay beside her on a chair, and 
stepped through the French window into the gar leii. 
It was a lovely autumn night, and the air was still as 
death, with just a touch of frost in it. 

Ida threw the shawl over her shoulders and f(»llowc<l 
by Harold walked on through the garden till she came l(j 
the edge of the moat, where there was a seat. Here she 
sat down and fixed her eyes upon the hoary battlements 
of the gateway, now clad in a solemn robe of moonlight. 

Harold looked at her and felt that if he had anything 
to say the time had come for him to say it, and that she 
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had brought himr here in. order to bo able to listen un- 
disti^rbed: So he began again, and told her that he 
loved her dearly. 

“ I am some seventeen years older than you,” he went on, 
“ and I suppose that the most active part of my life lies 
in the past ; and I don't know if, putting other things 
aside, you would care to marry so old a^ man, especially 
as I am no: rich. Indeed, I feel it presumptuous on 
my part, secini^ what you are and wdiat I am, to ask 
you to do so. And yet, Ida, I believe if you could care 
for me that, with heaven's blessing, we should be very 
happy together. I have led a lonely life, and had little 
to do with women — once, many years ago, I was en- 
gaged, and the matter ended painfully, and that is all. 
But ever since I first saw your face in the drift five years 
and more ago, it has haunted me and been with me. 
Then I came to live here and I have learnt to love you, 
heaven only knows how much, and I should be asliamed 
to try to put it into words, for they would sound foolish. 
All my life is wrapped up In you, and I feel as though, 
should you see me no more, I could never be a hajii^y 
man again,” and he jiaiised and looked anxiously at her 
face, which was set and drawn as tlioiigh with [lain. 

“ I cannot say ‘ yes,' Colonel QuariU.ii,'' she answered 
at length, in a tone that pu//.led him, it was so tender 
and so unfitted to the words. 

“I suppose,” he stammered, “ I suppose that' you do 
not care for me ? Of course, I have no right to expect 
that you would.” 

“ As I have said that I cannot say ‘ yes,* Colonel 
Quaritch, do you not think that I had better leave that 
question unanswered ? ” she replied in the same soft 
notes w'hich seemed to draw the heart out of him. 

‘‘ I do not understand,” he went on. “ Why ? ” 

, “ Why ? ” she broke in with a bitter little laugh, “ shall 
I tell you why ? Because I am in pawn ! Look,” she 
went on, pointing to the stately towers and the broad 
lands beyond. “You see this jilacc. /am security for 
it, 1 myself \\\ my own person, lljid it not been for mo 
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it would have been sold over ^ur hea'ds after having de- 
scended in our family for all these centuries, imt upon 
the- market and sold for what- it would fetch, and my old 
father would have been turned out to die, for it would 
have killed him. So you see I did what unfortunate 
women have often been driven to do, I sold myself body 
and soiil; and I got a good price too — thirty thousand 
pounds ! ” arid suddenly she burst into a flood of tears, 
and began to sob as though her heart would br )iik* 

For a moinenjt Harold Quaritch looked on bewildered, 
not in the least understanding what Ida meant, and then 
he followed the impulse common to mankind in similar 
circumstances and took her in his arrhs. She did not 
resent the movemerrt, indeed she scarcely seemed to 
notice it, though to tell the truth, for a moment or two, 
which to the Colonel soemed the happiest of his life, 
her head rested on his shoulder. 

Almost instantly, however, she raised it, freed herself 
from his embrace and ceased weeping. 

“As I have told you so much,” i>be said, “I suppose* 
that I had better tell you everything. I know' that what- 
ever the temptation,” and she laid great stress upon 
the words, “ under any conceivable circumstances — in- 
deed, even if you believed that you were serving me in 
so doing — 1 can rely upon you never to reveal to any- 
body, and above all to my father, what I now' tell you,” 
and she paused and looked up at hinj with eyes in which 
the tears still swam. 

“ or course, you’ean rely upon me,” he said. 

“Very well. I am sure that I shall never have to 
rci)roach you with the w'ords. I will tell you. 1 have 
virtually promised to marry Mr. Edward Cossey, .should 
he at any time be in a position to claim fulfilment of the 
promise, on condition of his taking up the mortgages on 
Honli.vin, which he has done.” 

Harold Quaritch took a step back and looked at her 
in horrified astonishment. 

“ ly'/taH” he asked. 

Yes, yes,” she answered hastily, putting up her hand 
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as thoisgh to shield herseW from a blow.' “ I know what 
you mean ;'but do not think too hardly of me if you can 
help it. It was not for myself. I would rather work for 
my living with my hands than take a price, for there is 
no other word for it. It was for my father, and my 
family too. I could not bear to think of the old place 
going to the hammer, and I did it all in a minute with- 
out consideration ; but,’" and she set her face, even as 
things I believe 1 should do it again, because I think 
that no one woman has a right to destroy her family in 
order to please herself. If one of the t\vo must go, let it 
be the woman. But don’t think hardly of me for it,"" she 
added almost i)leadingly, “ that is if you can help it.’" 

“ I am not thinking of you,"" he ahswered grimly ; “ by 
heaven I honour you for what you have done, for how- 
ever much 1 may disagree with -the act, it is a noble one. 
lam thinking of the man who could drfve such a bargain 
with any woman. You say that you have promised to 
marry him should he ever be in a position to claim it. 
What do you mean by that ? As you have told me so 
much you may as well tell me the rest.” 

He spoke clearly and wnth a voice of authority, but 
his bearing did not seem to jar upon Ida. 

“ I meant,” she answered humbly, “ that I believe — of 
course I do not know if I am right — 1 believe that Mr. 
Cossey is in some way entangled with a lady, in short 
with Mrs. Quest, and that the (jiiestion of whether or no 
he comes forward again depends upon her.” 

“ Upon iny word,” .said the Colonel, “ uj'on my word 
the thing gets worse and worse. I never heard anything 
like it ; and for money too ! 'I he thing is beyond 
me.” 

“ At any rale,"’ she answered, “ there it is. And now. 
Colonel Qiiaritch, one word before I go in. It is diff cult 
for me to speak without saying too much or too little, 
but I do want you to understand how honoured and how 
grateful I feel for what you have told me to-night — I am 
so little w'orthy of all you have given me, and to be 
honc&t, I cannot feel as pained al 2 ) 0 ut it as I aught to 
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feel. It is feminine vanity, you ^now, nothing else. I 
am sure that you will not press me to say more.*' * 

. . “ No,” he answered, “ no. I think that I understand 
the position. But, Ida, there is one thing^that I must 
ask — you will forgive me if I am wrong in doing so, but 
all this is very sad for me. If in the end circumstances 
should alter, as I pray heaven that they may, or if Mr. 
Cossey's previous entanglement should prove too much 
for him, will you marry me, Ida ? ” ^ _ 

She thought fo^ a moment, and then rising from the 
scat, gave him her hand r.nd said simply : 

“ Yes, I will marry you.” 

He made no answer, but lifting her hUnd touclied it 
gently with his lips. 

Meanwhile,” she went on, “ I have your promise, 
and I am sure that you will' not betray i^, come what 
may. ” 

“No,” he said, “ I will not betray it.” 

And they went in. 

In the drawing-room they ‘found the Squire puzzling 
over, a shed of 2)apcr, on which were scrawled some of 
George's accounts, in figures which at first sight bore 
about as much resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphics as 
they did to those in use to-d?y. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said, “ there you are, Where on earth 
have you been ? ” 

“We 'have been looking at the Castle in the moon- 
light,” answered Ida coolly. ^ “ It is beautiful,” 

“Um — ah,” said the Squire dryly, “I have no doubt 
that it is beautiful, but isn't the grass rather damp ? 
Well, look here,” and he held up the sheet .of hiero- 
glyphics, “pcrhaiis you can add this up, Ida, for it is 
more than 1 can. George has bought stock and all sorts 
of things at the sale to-day and here is his account ; three 
hundred and seventy-two pounds he makes it, but I 
make it four hundred and twenty, and hang me if I can 
find out which is right. It is most important that these 
accounts should be kept str. ight Most important, and 
I cannot get this stupM fellow to do it.” • 

lO 
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Ifia took the sheet^ of paper and- added it up, with 
the resuh that she discovered both .totals to be wrong. 
Harold, /watching her, wondered at the nerve of a woman 
who, after going through such a scene as that which had 
just occurred, could deliberately add up long rows of 
badly-written figures. 

And this money which her father was expending so 
cheerfully was part of the price for which* she had bound 
herself. 

With a sigh he rose, said good-night, and went home 
with feelings almost too mixed to- admit of accurate 
description. He had taken a great step in his life, and 
to a certain extent that step had succeeded. He had 
not altogether built his hopes upon sand, for from what 
Ida had said, and still more from what she had tacitly 
admitted, it was necessarily clear to him that she did 
more or less regard him as a man would wish to be 
regarded by a woman wliom he dearly loved. 'J'his was 
a great deal, more indeed than he had dared to believe, 
but then came the other side of the shield, as is usually 
the case in this imtierfcct world, where things but too 
often seem to be carefully arranged at sixjcs and sevens. 
Of what use to him was it to have won this sweet woman's 
love, of what use to liavc put this i)ui e water of happiness 
to his lips in the desert of his lonely life, only to see the 
cup that held it shattered at q. blow ? To him the story 
of the money loan — in consideration of which, as it were, 
lela had put herself in pawm, like the Egyptians used to 
put the mummies of their fathers in jmwn — was almost 
incredible. To a person of Iiis simple and honourable 
nature, it f-eemed a prei>osteroiis and unheard of thing 
that any man calling himself a gentleman should find it 
jiossihle to sink so low as to lake such advantage of a 
woman’s dire necessity and honouiable desire to save 
ber father from misery and her race from ruin, and to 
extract from her a jiromisc of marriage in consideration 
of value received. Putting aside his overw'helming per- 
sonal interest in the matter, it made his blood boil to 
think that such a thing could be. And yet it was, and 
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what was more, he believed he knew Ida ’well enough to 
be convinced that she would not shirk the bar^fain/ If 
Edwarti Cossey came forward toxlaim hi? bond sf. would 
bo paid down to the last farthing. It was a cpiestion of 
thirty thousand pounds ; the happiness of his life and of 
Ida’s depended upon a sum of money. If the money were 
forthcoming, Cossey could not claim his flesh and blood. 
But where was it to come from ? He himself was worth 
perhaps ten thousand pounds, or with the commutadon 
value of his pensipn, possibly twelve, and he Iiad not 
the means of raising a farthing* more. He thought the 
position over till he was tired of thinking, and then with 
a heavy heart and yet with a strange glo\V of hai)piness 
shining through his grief, like -sunlight through a grey 
sky, at last he went to sleep and dreamed that Ida had 
gone from him, and thafhe.wAs once more utterly alone 
in the world. 

But if he had cause for trouble, how much more was 
it so with Ida ? Poor woman ! under her somewhat 
cold and stately exterior la/ a deep and at times a 
passionate nature. For some weeks she had been grow- 
J3ig strangely attached to Harold Quaritch, and now she 
knew that she loved him, so that there was no one tiling 
that she desired more in this wide world than to become 
his wife. And yet she was bound, bound by a sense of 
honour and a sense loo of money received, to stay at the 
beck and' call of a man she- detested, and if at any time 
it jilcased him to throw down the handkerchief, to be 
there to jiick it up ami hold it to her breast. It was bad 
enough to have had this hanging over her head when 
she was herself more or less in a passive condition, and 
therefore to a certain extent reckless as to her future; 
but now that her heart was alight with tiie holy flame of 
a good w'oman’s love, now that her wliole nature rebelletl 
and cried out aloud against the sacrilege involved, it wa^t 
both revolting and terrible. 

And yet so far as she could sec there was no great 
probability of escape. A shrewd and observant woman, 
she could gauge Mr. Cossey's condition of mind towards 

10-2 
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herself with more or^ Ifcss accuracy.’ Also she did not 
think it in the least likely that having spent thirty 
thousand pounds to advance his object, he * would * be 
content to, let his advantage drop. Such a course would 
be reiiellent to his trading instincts. She knew in her 
heart that the. hour was not far off when he would claim 
his own, and that unless some accident occurred to pre- 
vent it, it was practically certain that she would be called 
up':'.v to fulfil her pledge, and whilst loving another man 
to become the wife of Edward Cossey. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“good-bye to you, EDWARD.” 

It w'as on the day following the one upon which Harold 
l)ro|josed to Ida, that Edward Cossey returned to Bois- 
ingham. His father had so far recovered from his attack 
as to be at last prevailed upon to allow his departure, 
being chiefly moved thereto by the supposition that 
Cossey and Son’s branch establishments were suffering 
from his son’s absence. 

“ Well,” he said, in his high, piercing voice, “ business 
is business, and must be attended to, so perhaps you had 
better go. They talk about the fleeting character of 
things, but there is one thing that never changes, and 
that is money. Money is immortal ; men may come and 
men may gcj, but money goes on for ever. Hee ! hee ! 
money is the honey-pot, and men are the flies ; and some 
get their fill and some stick their wings, but the honey 
is always there, so never mind the flies. No, never mind 
me either; you go and look after the honey, Edward 
Money — honey, honey — money, they rhyme, don’t they ? 
And look here, by the way, if you get a chance — and the 
world is full of chances to men who have plenty of money 
— mind you don't forget to serve out that half-pay Colonel 
— what’s his name ? — Quaritch. He played our family 
9 dirty trick, and there’s your po6r Aunt Julia in a lunatic 
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asylum to this moment and a constant source of expense 

to US.” • * * 

• And so Edwjjrd bade his estimable parent fare\>en and 
departed. Nor in truth did he require any admonition 
fiuin Mr. Cosscy, Senior, to make him anxious to do 
Colonel Qiiariteh an ill- turn if the opportunity should 
serve. Mrs. Quest, in her numerous affectionate letters, 
had more than once, i)ossibly for reasons of her own, 
given him a full and vivid resume of the local 
about the Colonel and Ida, who were, she said, accortling 
to common report, engaged to be married. Now, absence 
had not by any means cooled Edward’s devotion to Miss 
de la Molle, whicli was a sincere one enough in its own 
way. On -tlic contrary, the longer he was away from her 
the more his passion grew, and wilh it a vigorous under- 
growth of jealousy. He had* it is true, Ida's imjdied 
jiromisc that she would marry him if he chose to ask her, 
but on this he put no great reliance. Hence his hurry 
to return to Iloisingham. 

Leaving .London by an afternoon train, he reached 
lloisingham ai)out half-past six, and in pursuance of an 
arrangement already made, went to dine witli the Quests. 
AVhen he reached the house he ffnind belle alone in tlie 
drawing-room, for her husband, having come in late, was 
still dressing, but soinewliat to his relief lie liad no o|)[)or- 
tiinity of private conversation ^^ith her, for a servant was 
in tlie room, attending to the fire, which would not burn. 
'J'lie dinner passed off (juictly enough, though there war 
an ominous Igok about the lady’s face which, being 
familiar with these signs of the feminine weather, he did 
not altogether like. After dinner, however, Mr. Quest 
excused himself, saying that he had promised to attend 
a local concert in aid of the funds for the restoration of 
the damaged pinnacle of the 'parish church, and he was 
left alone with the lady. 

Then it was that all her jient-up passion broke out. 
She overwhelmed him with her affection, she told him 
that her life had been a blank while he was away, she 
reproached him with Ihe scarcity and coldness of his 
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letters, and generally went on in a way with which he was 
but too well accustomed, and, if the truth must be told, 
heartily tired. His mood was an irritable one, and to- 
night the whole thing wearied him beyond bearing. 

** Come, Belle,” he said at last, “ for goodness’ sake 
be a little more rational. You are getting too old for 
this sort of tomfoolery, you know.” ' . 

She sprang up and faced him, her eyes flasliing and 
hcf'ui cost heaving with jealous anger. “What do you 
me III ? ” she said. “Are you tired of me?” 

“ I did not say that,” he answered, “ but as you have 
started the sujjject I must tell you that I think all this 
has gone far enough. Unless it is stopped 1 believe we 
shall both be ruined. I am sure that your husband is 
becoming sus[)icic)iis, and as I have told you again and 
again, if once llie business gets to my father’s ears he will 
disinherit me.” 

Belle stood (juite still till he had finished. She had 
assumed her favourite attitude and crossed her arms be- 
hind her back, and her sweet childisli face was calm ami 
very white. 

“ What is llie good of making oxcaises tind telling me 
what is not Iriu-, Kdnard ? ” she said. “ Or.e iu‘vei' liears 
a man who loves a woman talk like that ; prudence comes 
with weariness, and men grow c ireunispeet when theie 
is nothing more to gain. You n/i’ tired of me. I have 
seen it a long time, but like a blind fool I have tried not 
to believe it. It is not a great reward to a woman who 
lias given her whole life to a man, but perhajis it as 
much as she can expect, for I do not want to be unjust 
to you. ‘I am the most to blame, because we need never 
take a false step except of our owm free will.” 

“ Well, well,” he said impatiently, “ what of it ? ” 

“ Only this, Edward. I have still a little pride left, 
and as you are tired of me, why — 

He tried hard to prevent it, but do what he would, a 
look of relief struggled into his face. She saw it, and it 
stung her almost to madness 

“ You need not look fio nappy, Edward ; it is scarcely 
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decent ; and, besides, you have not heard all that I ’have 
tp say. I know what this arises from. You are in love 
with Ida de la Mollc. Now I draw the line. You 
may leave me if you like, but you sliall ndt marry Ida 
while r am alive to prevent it. That is more than I can 
bear. IJesides, like a wise woman, she wishes to marry 
Colonel Quaritch, who is w'orth t^vo of you, Edward 
Cossey.” 

“ I do not believe it,” he answered ; “ and whiiPTight 
have you to say that I am in love with Miss de la Molle ? 
And if I am in love with her, how can you prevent me 
from marrying her if I choose ? ” 

“ 'IVy and you will see,” she answered, with a little 
laugh. ‘‘And now, as the curtain has drop[)ed, and it 
is all over between us, why the best thing that wc can do 
is to put out the lights and go to bed,’' and she laughed 
again and couitesied with much assumed jdayfiilness. 
“ (iood-niglit, Mr. Cosscy ; good-night, and good-bye.” 

He held out his hand. Conic, lielle,” he said, 
“don’t let US pait like this.” 

She .shook her head, and oiux* more [)ut her arms 
behind her. “ No,” slie answered, “ 1 will not lake your 
hand. Of iny own free will I shall nev(T touch it again, 
for to me it is like the han<l of the dead, Cood-bye, 
once more ; good bye to you, hhlward, and to all the 
ha[j|uness that 1 ever Iiad. 1 built up my life upon my 
love for you, and you have shattered* it like glass. I do 
not rcjiroach you ; .you haVc followed after your nature 
and I must follow after mine, and in time all things will 
come right — in the grave. I shall not trouble you any 
more, provided that you do not try to marfy Ida, for 
lliat I will not bear. And now go, for I am very tired,” 
and turning, she rang the bell for the servant to show 
him out. 

In another minute he was gone. She listened till sfie 
heard the front door close behind him, and then gave 
w'ay to her grief. Flinging herself upon the sofa, she 
covered her face with her hands and moaned oitteriy, 
weeping for the past, and weeping, too, for the long 
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desolate years that wei;e 'to come. Poor woman ! what- 
ever was the measure of her sin it had assuredly found her 
out, as cAir sins always db find us out in the end. She 
had loved tliis man with a love which has no parallel in 
the hearts of wcll-ordcrcd and well-brought-up women. 
She never really lived till this fatal passion took posses- 
sion of her, and now that its object had, deserted her, 
her heart felt as though it was dead within her. In that 
shosMialf-hour she suffered more than many women do 
in their w'hole lives. But the paroxysm passed, and she 
rose pale and trembling, with set teetfi and blazing eyes. 

“He had better be careful,’’ she said to herself; “he 
miy go, but if he tries to marry Ida I will keep my w'ord 
— yes, for her sake as well as his.” 

When Edward Cossey came to consider the position, 
which he did seriously, on the following morning, he did 
not find it very satisfactory. To begin with, he was not 
altogether a heartless man, and such a scene as that 
wliich he had jiassed Ihroi^gh on the previous evening 
' was in itself ciuilc enough to upset his nerves.- At one 
time, at any rale, he had been much attached to Mrs. 
Quest ; he had never borne her any violent affection ; 
tliat had all been on her side, but still he had been fond 
of her, and if he could have done so, would jirobably have 
married her. Even- now he was attached to her, and 
would have been glad io remain her friciul if she would 
have allow-cd it. But then came the time when her 
heroics began to Aveary him, and he on his side began to 
fall in love AAilh Ida de la Molle, and as he drew back so 
she came forward, till at length he was w'orn out, and 
things culminated as has been described. He was sorry 
for her loo, knowing how deeply she was attached to 
him, though it is probable that ho did not in the least 
r-calisc the extent to which she suffered, for neither men 
nor w'omen who have intentionally or otherwise been the 
cause of intense mental anguish to one of the opposite sex 
ever do quite realise this. They, not unnaturally, measure 
the trouble by the depth of their own, and are therefore 
very apt to come to erroneous conclusions. Of course 
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this is said of cases where all the real passion.is on one 
side, and indifference or comparative indifference on the 
other ; for where it is mutual, the grief will in natures of 
equal depth be mutual also. 

At any rate, Edward Cossey was quite sensitive 
enough to acutely feel parting with Mrs. Quest, and 
perhaps he felt the manner of it even mr)i-e than llic fact 
of the ■ separation. Then came another consideration. 
He was, it is true, free from his entanglement, in^self 
an enormous relief, but the freedom was of a conditional 
nature. Belle had tlireatcned trouble in the most de- 
cisive tones should he attempt to carry out his secret 
purpose of marrying Ida, which she had nf)t been slow to 
divine. For some occult reason, at least to him it seemed 
occult, the idea of this. alliance was [)eculiarly distasteful 
to her, though no doubt the true explanation was that 
she believed, and not inaccurately, that in order to bring 
it about he was bent upon deserting her. The question 
with him w^as, would she or.*would she not attempt to 
put her threat info execution? Tt certainly seemed to 
him' difficult to imagine what stc]is she could take to that 
end, seeing that any such slei)s would necessarily involve 
her own exposure, and tlial too when there w'as nolliing 
to gain, and wdien all ho])Cs of thereby securing him for 
herself had passed away. Nor did he seriously believe 
that she. would attempt an|>’thing of the soit. It is one 
thing 'for a woman to make such llrreats in the acute 
agony of her jealousjr, and quite another for her to carry 
them out in cold blood. Looking at the matter from a 
man's point of view", it seemed to him extremely im])rob- 
able that when the occasion came she would* attcm])t 
such a move. He forgot how much more violently, when 
once it has taken possession of her being, the storm of 
passion sweeps through such a woman’s heart than 
through a man's, and how utterly reckless to all conse- 
quence the former son .e times becomes. For there are 
women with whom all things melt in that white heat of 
anguished jealousy — honour, duty, conscience, and the 
restraint of religion — and of these Belle Quest was one. 
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But.of this he was notaware, and though he recognised 
a risk, he saw in it no sufficient reason to make him stay 
his hand. For day by day the strong desiri to make Ida 
his wife had grown upon him, till at last it possessed him 
body and soul. For a long while the intent had been 
smouldering in his breast, and the tale that he how 
heard, to the efTect that Colonel Qiiaritch -had been be- 
forehand with, him, had blown it to a flame. I'da was 
ever-present in his thoughts ; even at night he could not 
be rid of her, for when he slept her vision, dark-eyed and 
beautiful, came stealing down his dreams. She was his 
heaven, and if by any ladder known to man he might 
climb thereto, thither he would climb. And so he set his 
teeth and vowed that, Mrs. Quest or no Mrs. Quest, he 
would stake his fortune iii) 0 ’i the hazard of the die, aye, 
and win, even if he loaded the dice. 

While he was still thinking thus, standing at his win- 
dow and gazing out on to the market ]>lace of the quiet 
little town, he suddenly saw Ida herself driving in her 
]K)ny-carriage. It was a wet and windy day, the rain 
was on her (,heek, and the wind tossed a little lock of 
her brown hair. 'Fiie cob w^as pulling, and her proud 
face was set, as she ( oncentraled her energies iijion 
holding him. Nc\'er to I’idward (a)ssey had she looked 
more beautiful. His heart beat last at the sight of her, 
and whatever doubts migh! have lingered in his mind, 
vanished. Yes, he' Would claim her promise and marry 
her. 

Presently the pony carriage pulled up at his door, and 
the boy \s^ho was sitting behind got down and rang the 
bell. He stet)ped back from the window, wondering 
what it could be. 

‘‘ Will you please give that note to Mr. Cosscy,” said 
Ida, as the door opened, “and ask him to send an 
answer ? ” and she was gone. 

The note was from the Sijuire, sealed with his big seal 
(the Squire always scaled his letters in the old-fashioned 
way), and contained an invitation , to himself to shoot on 
the morrow “ George wants me to do a little partridge 
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driving,” it ended, “and to brush through one or. two of 
.the. small coverts. There will only be Colohel Quaritch 
besides yourtelf and George, but I hope that you will 
liave a fair rough day. If ' I don't hear from you I shall 
suppose that you are coming, so don't trouble to write,” 
“Oh -yes, 1 will go,” said Edward. ' “Confound that 
Quaritch, At any rate I can show him how to shoot, 
and w'hat is more I will have it out with, him about my 
aunt.” ^ 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tllli COKOxVKL GOES OUT SlIOOTIN(;. 

'1‘he next morning was fine* and still, one of those lovely 
auluinn days of which we get four or five in the course 
of a season. After breakfast Harold Quaritch strolled 
d(jwn his gaiden, stood himself against a gate to the right 
of Dead Man's Mount, and looked at the scene. All. 
about hun, their foliage yellowing to its fall, rose the 
giant oaks, wliich were the jjride of the country side, and 
so I [u let was the air that not a leaf U|>oii them stirred. 
'The only sbiiiids tliat reaiJied his ears were the tappings* 
of the luit-liatchen as they sought their food in the rough 
crannies of the liark, and the occasional falling of a ri(.h 
ripe acorn from its lofty place on to tlie frostetl grass be- 
neath. The sunshine slionc bright, but with a cliastened 
heat, the siiuirrcls scrambled up the oaks, and liigh in the 
blue air the rooks pursued their path. It was a beautiful 
morning, for summer is never more sweet than on its 
death-bed, and yet it filled him with solemn thoughts. 

I Tow many autumns had those old trees seen, and Iiow 
many would they still see, long after his eyes had lost their 
sight ! And if they w^erc old, how old was Dead Man's 
Mount there to his left 1 Old, indeed ! for he had dis- 
covered it was mentioned in Doomsday Book and by 
that name. And what was it — a boundary hill, a natural 
formation, or, as its. name implied, a funeral barrow ? 
He had half a mind to dig one day and find out, that is 
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if he 6ould get anybody ^ to dig with him, for the people 
about Honham were so firmly convinced that Dead 
Man’s Mount was haunted, a reputation which it had 
owned from time immemorial, that nothing would have 
persuaded them to touch it. 

He contemplated the great mound carefully without 
coming to any conclusion, and then looked at his watch. 
It was a quarter to ten, time for him to start for the 
Castl»-ifor his day’s shooting. So he got his gun and 
cartridges, and in due course arrived at tlie Castle, to 
find George and i several myrmidons, in the shape of 
beaters and boys, already standing in the yard. 

“ Please, Colonel, the Squire ho[)es you’ll go in and 
have a glass of sunimut before you start,” said George ; 
so accordingly he went, not to “have a glass of summut,” 
but on the cliance of seeing Ida. In the vestibule he 
found tlic old gentleman busily engaged in writing an 
enormous letter. 

“Hullo, Colonel,” he haUoaed, without getting up, 
“ glad to sec you. Excuse me for a few moments, will 
you, I want to get this off my mind. Ida ! Ida ! Ida ! ” 
he shouted, “ here’s Colonel Qiiarilch.” 

“ Go(#d gracious, fatluT,” said tliat young liuly, arriv- 
ing in a luirry, “ you are bringing the house down,” and 
then she turned round and greeted Harold. It was tlie 
first time they had met since the eventful evening 
described a cha|)ler or two bark, so the occasion might 
be considered a little awkward ; at any rate he felt it so 

“ How do you do, Colonel Quaritch ? ” slie said ([uite 
simply, giving him her hand. There was nothing in the 
words, and* yet he felt that he was very welcome. For 
when a woman really loves a man there is about her an 
atmosphere of softness and tender meaning which c?n 
scarcely be mistaken. Sometimes it is only perceptible 
to the favoured individual himself, but more generally is 
.to be discerned by any person of ordinary shrewdness. 
A very short course of observation in general society 
will convince iJ^e reai’' "t of the justice of this observation, 
and when once he gets to know the signs of the weather 
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he wilj probably light ii])on more affairs of the heart than 
.were ever meant for his investigation. 

This softness, or atmospheric influence, or subdued 
glow of affection radiating fVom a light within, was clearly 
enough visible in Ida that morning, and certainly it 
made oilr friend the Colonel unspeakably haj)py to see it. 

“ Are you fond of shooting ? ” she asked presently. 

“ Yes, very, and have been all my life.”. 

“ Are you a good shot ? ” she asked again, 

“ I call that a rude (iiiestion,” he answered smiling. 

“Yes, it is, but I want to know.” 

“ ^Vell,” said 1 larold, “ I suppose that»I am pretty fair, 
that is at rough sliooting ; I have never had much prac- 
tice at driven birds and that kind of sport.” 

“ I am glad of it.” 

“ Why, it does not much matter. One goes out shoot- 
ing for the s[)ort of the thing.” 

“Ye.s, I know, but Mr. Kdward Cosscy,” and she 
shrank visil)ly as .',he uLterec^the name, ‘‘is coming, and, 
he is a good shut an»] rarj’ conceited about it. I 
want you to beat him if you can — will you try ? ” 

“Well,” said Harold, “1 don^t at all like shooting 
against a nian. It is not sportsmanlike, you know; and,# 
besides, if Mi. Cossey is a crack shot, I daresay that I 
shall be nowhere ; but I will shoot as well as I can.” 

“J)d you know, it is yery feminine, but I would give 
anything to see you beat him ? ” alid she nodded and 
laughed, wJiercupon Harolcl Quaritch vowed in his heart 
that if it in Him lay lie would not disappoint her. 

At that moment Edward Cossey’s fast trotting hoise 
drew up at the door with a prodigious crunching of gravel, 
and Edward himself entered, looking very handsome and , 
rather pale. He w'as admirably dressed, that is to say, 
his shooting clothes were beautifully made and very new- 
looking, and so were his boots, and so was his hat, and 
so were his hammerless guns, of w'hich he brought a pair. 
There exists a certain class of sportsmen who always 
appear to have just walked out of a sporting tailor's shop, 
and to this class Edward Cossey belonged. Everything 
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about^him. was of the best and newest and most expen- 
sive kind possible ; even his guns were just down from a 
famous m'aker, and the best that could be -had for love 
or money, having cost exactly a hundred and forty guineas 
the pair. Indeed, he i)resentcd a curious contrast to his 
rival. The ColcJncl had certainly nothing ncw.-looking 
about him; an old tweed coat, an old hat, with a piece 
of gut still twined round it, a sadly frayed bag -full of 
browtWart ridges, and, last of all, an old gun with the 
brown worn off the barrels, original cost* ^17 los. And 
yet there was no possibility of making any mistake as to 
which of the U^o looked more of a gentleman, or, in- 
deed, more of a sportsman. 

I'.dward Co.ssey shook hands w'ith Ida, but when the 
Colonel was advancing to give him his hand, he turned 
and spoke to the S«|uire, w'ho had at length finished his 
letter, so that no greeting passed between them. At the 
time I larold did not know if this move w^as or w^as not 
accidental. * ^ 

Ihescntly they started, Edward Cossey attended by 
his man with the second gun. 

“ Hullo ! Cossey,’' saiig out the S([uire after him, “it 
isn’t any use your bringing tw^o guns for this sort of work. 
I don’t j)rc.servc much here, you know, at least not nenv. 
You will only get a dozen cock pheasants and a few brace 
of partridges.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” he answ'ered, “ I always like to have 
a second gun in case I should w^ant it. It’s no trouble, 
you know'.” 

“ All right,” said the S(pi!re. “ Ida and I w'ill come 
down with the luncheon to the grove, (lood-bye.” 

After crossing the moat, Edward Cossey walked by 
himself, followed by his man and a very fine retriever, 
and the Colonel talked to George, who w'as informing 
him that Mr. Cossey w'as “a pretty shot, he wore, but 
rather snappy over it,” till they came to a field of white 
turnips. 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you please,” said George. “ we 
will walk thro igh these here turnups. 1 put two coveys 
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of birds in here myself, and it's fare good ‘ lay ’ (or them ; 
so I think that we had better see if they will let us’ come 
‘ riigh them." . * ■ • 

Accordingly tjiey started down the field- the Colonel 
oii the fight, George in the middle and Edward Cossey 
on the left. 

Before they had gone fen yards, an old Frenchman 
got up in the front of one of the beaters and wheeled 
round past Edward, who cut him over in first-ratcv^yle. 

From that one- bird the Colonel could see that the 
man was a quick and clever shot. Presently, however, 
a leash of English birds rose rather awkwardly at about 
forty paces straight in front of Edward Cossey, and 
Harold noticed that he left them alone, never attempt- 
ing to fire at them. In fact he was one of those shooters 
who never lake a liard shot if they can avoid it, being 
always in terror lest they should miss and so reduce their 
average. 

'fhen George, who was a ver^^ fair shot of the ‘‘ poking ” 
order, fircil both barrels and got a bird, and Edward 
Cossey got another. It was not till they were getting to 
the end of their last beat that Harold found a chance of 
letting off his gun. Suddenly, however, a brace of old 
birds sj)rang up out of the turnij)s in front of him at 
about thirty yards as swiftly as though they had been 
ejected from a mortar, and made off, one to the right 
and one to the left, both of them rising shots. He got 
the right-hand bird, and then turning killed the other 
also, when it vvas more than fifty yards away. 

The Colonel felt satisfied, for the shots were very good. 
Mr. Cossey opened his eyes and wondered if it was a 
.fluke, and George ejaculated, “Well, that's a master 
one ! " 

After this they pursued their co jisc, picking iij) an- 
other two brace of birds on the way to the outlying cover, 
a wood of about twenty acres through which they were 
to brush. It was a good holding wood for i)hcasant.s, 
but lay on the outside of the Honharn estate, wdiere they 
were liable to be poached by the farmers whose land 
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marched,, so George enjoined them particularly not to 
let anything go. 

Into the detail's of the sport that followed we need no^ ' 
enter, beyond saying that the Colonel, to his huge de- 
light, never shot better in his life. Indeed, with. the ex- 
ception of one rabbit and hen pheasant that flopped up 
right beneath his‘ feet, he scarcely niissed anything, 
though he look the shots as they came. ‘ Edward. Cossey 
also^tiot well, and with one exception missed nothing, 
but then he never took a difficult shot ’if he could avoid 
it. The exception was a woodcock which rose in front 
of George, whq was walking down an outside belt with 
the beaters. He loosed two barrels at it and missed, 
and on it came among the tree tops, past where Edward 
Cossey was standing, about half-way down the belt, giv- 
ing him a difficult chance with the first barrel and a clear 
one with the second. Bang ! bang ! and on came the 
woodcock, now flying low, but at tremendous speed, 
straight at the Colonel's ^head, a most puzzling shot. 
However, he fired, and to his joy (and what Joy is there 
like to the joy of a sportsman who has just killed a wood- 
cock which everybody has been popping' at?) down it 
came with a thump almost at his feet. 

This was their last beat before lunch, which was now 
to be seen apjiroaching down a lane in a donkey cart 
convoyed by Ida and the Sejuhe. The latter wa§ advanc- 
ing in stages of about ten paces, and at every stage he 
stopped to utter a most fearful roar by way of warning 
all and sundry that they were not to shoot in his direc- 
tion. Edward gave his gun to his bearer and at once 
walked bff to join them, but the Colonel went with 
George to look after two running cocks which he had 
dow^n, for he was an old-fashioned sportsman, and hated 
not picking up his game.* After some difficulty they 
found one of the cocks in the hedgerow, but the other 
they could not find, so reluctantly they gave up the 
search. When they got to the lane they found the 
luncheon ready, while one of the beaters was laying out 
the game for the Squire to inspect. There were fom:- 
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teen pheasants, four brace and a half of partjidg<bs, a 
hare, three rabbits, and a woodcock. 

■ " “ llullo,” said the St^uire, “ who shot the woodcock ? ” 

“AVell, sir,” said George, “ we all had a pull at him, 
but the .Colonel wiped our eyes.” 

“ Oh,” Mn Cossey, said Ida, in affected surprise, 

I thought you never missed atiythin^.*' 

“ Every])ody misses sometimes,” answered tliat gentle- 
man, looking uncommonly sulky. “I shall do -{i^atter 
this afternoon whtn it comes to the driven partridges.” 

“ I don’t believe you v. ill,” went on Ida, laughing 
maliciously. “ I bet you a i)air of gloves that Colonel 
Quaritch w'ill shoot more driven partridges than you do.” 

“ Done,” said Edward Cossey sharjdy. 

“Now, do you hear that. Colonel Quaritch?” went 
on Ida. “I have bet Mr. Cossey a pair of gloves that 
you will kill more partridges this afternoon than he will, 
so I liope you won’t make me lose them.” 

“ Goodness gracious,” said the Colonel, in much 
alarm. “ Why, tlie last j)artridge-driving that I had 
w'ason the slopes of some mountains in Afghanistan. 
I daresay that. I shan’t hit anything. Jle.sides,” he said 
with some irritation, “ I don’t like being set up to shoot 
against peoide.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Edward loftily, “ if Colonel 
Quaritch docs not like to take it up there’s an end 
of it.” ” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “if you imt it in that way 
I don’t mind trying, but I have only one gun and you 
have two.” 

“ Oh, that will be all right,” said Ida to the. Colonel. 

. “ You shall have (iecjrge’s gun ; he never tries to shoot 
when they drive partridges, because he cannot hit them. 
He goes with the beaters. It is a very good gun.” 

The Colonel took up the gun and examined it. It 
was of about the same bend, cast off and length as his 
own, but of a better quality, having once been the pro- 
p-‘rty of James de la Mollc. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ biit then 1 haven’t got a loader.” 

II 
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*‘tNever mind. 1^11 do that, I know all about it, I 
often* used to hold my brother's second gun when we 
drove partridges^ because he said I was so, much quicker- 
than the m^n. Look,” and she took the gun and rested 
one knee on the turf ; “ first position, second position, 
third position. We used to have regular . drills at it," 
and she sighed. 

The Colonel laughed heartily, for it was a . curious 
thin^to sec' this stately woman handling a gun with 
all the skill and quickness of a i)ractised shot. Besides, 
as the loader idea involved a whole afternoon of Ida’s 
society he certainly was not inclined to negative it. But 
Edward Cossey did not smile ; on the contrary he posi- 
tively scowled with jealousy, and w^as about- to make 
some remark w'hen Ida held up her finger. 

“ Hush,” she said, “ here comes my father ” (the 
Squire had been counting the game); “he hates bets, 
so you mustn’t say anything about our match.” 

Luncheon went off pretty well, though Edward Cossey 
did not contribute much to the general conversation. 
When it was done the Squire announced that he- was 
go-ing Po walk to the other end of the estate, whereon 
Ida said that she should stop and see something of 
the shooting, and the fun beganl« 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE END OF THE MATCH, 

They began the afternoon with several small drives, but. 
on the whole the birds did very badly. They broke 
back, went off to one side’ or the other, and generally 
misbehaved themselves. In the first drive the Colonel 
and Edward Cossey got a bird each. In the second 
drive the latter got three birds, firing five shots, and his 
antagonist only got a hare and a^ pheasant that jumped 
out of a ditch; neither of which, of course, couated any- 
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thing. Only one brace of birds came his way at ajl, but 
if the^truth must .be told, he was talking to Tda ^t the 
moment and did not see them, till too late. 

Then came a longer drive, when the birds were pretty 
plentifuT. The’ Colonel got one, a low-flying Frcnchm^^^ 
which he killed as he topped the fence, and after^^f 
for the Kfe of him he could not touch a feather. 
sportsman knows what a fatal thing it is to begin to nifts 
and then get nervous, and that was what happened to 
the Colonel. Continually there came distant cries of 

Mark ! mark over!^' followed by the a])parition of 
half-a-dozen brown balls showing clearly against the grey 
autumn sky and sweeping^lown towards liiin like light- 
ning. Whizz in front, overhead and behind ; bang, bang ; 
bang again with the second gun, and they were away 
— vanished, gone, leaving nothing but a memory behind 
them. 

The Colonel swore beneath his breath, and Ida kneel- 
at his side, sighed audibly; but it was of no use, and 
presently the drive was don?, and there he was with one* 
wrctchccf Frcncli partridge to show for it. 

Ida said nothing, but she looked volumes, and if ever 
a man felt liumiliated, Harold Quaritch w^as that majcu.^ 
She had set her heart^pon his winning the match,' and* 
he was making an exhibition of himself that might have 
caused a schoolboy to blush. 

Only lidward Cosscy -smiled grimly as he told liis 
bearer to give the two and a half Vace which he had 
shot to George. 

“ hast drive this next, gentlemen,” said that universal 
functionary as he surveyed the Coloncrs oue French- 
man, and then glancing sadly at the tell-tale pile of empty 
cartridge cases, added, “ You'll hev to shoot up, Colonel, 
this time, if you are a-going to win them there gloves for 
Misi Ida. Mr. Cossey hev knocked up four brace and 
a half, and you hev only got a brace. Look you here, 
sir," he went on in a portentous whisper, “ keep forrard 
of them, well forrard, fire ahead, and down they'll come 
of themselyes lifee. *you*re a belter shot than he is a 

11 — 3 
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long way ; you could give him * birds/ sir, that you could, 
and beat him.*' 

Harold said nothing. He was sorely tempted to make 
excuses, as any man would have been, and he might with 
truth have urged that he was not accustorried to partridge- 
drLv ing, and that one of the guns was new to him'. But 
he resisted manfully and said never a word. 

George placed the two guns, and then went off to join 
the beaters. It was a capital s])ot for a drive, for on 
each side w'crc young larch plantations, sloping down 
towards them like a V, the guns being.al the narrow end 
and level with the points of the plantations, which were 
at this spot about a hundred and tw'cnty yards apart. In 
front was a large stretch of open fields, lying in such a 
fashion that the birds were bound to fly straight over the 
guns and bctw’cen the gap Qt the end of the V-shaped 
covers. 

They had to w'ait a long while, for the beat was of 
considerable extent, and this they did in silence, till 
presently a couple of single birds appeared coming dowm 
the wind like lightning, for a stiffish breeze had sprung 
up. One went to the left over Edward Cossey’s head, 
and he sliot it very neativ, but the other, catching sight of 
‘riarold's hat beneath the fence, which was not a high one, 
swerved and crossed, an almost impossible shot, nearer 
sixty than fifty yards from him. 

Now," said Ida, and he fired, and to his joy down 
came the bird with a thud, bounding full two feet into 
the air with tiie force of its impact, being indeed shot 
through the head. 

“'J'liat's better," said Ida, as she handed him the 
second gun. 

Another moment and a covey came over, high up. 
He fired both barrels and got a right and left, and 
snatching the second gun sent another barrel after them, 
hitting a third bird, which did not fall. And then a 
• noble enthusiasm and certainty possessed him, and he 
knew that he should miss no more. Nor did he. With 
two almost impossible exceptions he dropped every bird 
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that drive. But his crowning glory, a thing whcrdof he 
Still often dreams, was yet to come. 

He had killed four brace of partridge and fired eleven 
times, when af last the -beaters made their appearance 
about two hundred yards away at the further encU|ij|| 
rather dirty barley stubble. 

“ I think that is the lot,” he said ; “ I'm afraiiifUH 
have iGst your gloves, Ida.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when there 
was a yell of “'mark ! ” and a strong covey of birds 
ai)i)eared, swooping down the wind right on to him. 

On they came, scattered and rather “stringy.” 
Harold gripped his gun and. drew a deej) breath, while 
Ida, kneeling at his side, her lips apart, and her beautiful 
eyes wide open, watched their advent through a space 
in the hedge. Lovely enough she looked to charm the 
heart of anybody, if a man out partridge-driving could 
descend to such frivolity, which we hold to be im- 
possible. • 

Now fs the moment. The leading brace arc some-* 
thing over fifty yards away, and he knows full well that 
if there is to be a chance left for the second gun he 
must shoot before they are five yards nearer. 

“ Bang ! ” down comes the old cock bird ; “ bang ! ” 
4and his mate follows him, falling with a smash into the 
Tencc. ■■ 


Quick as light Ida takes the empty gun with one hand, 
and as Harold swings round passes him the cocked and 
luaded one \vith the other. “ Bang ! ” Another bird 
topi)les head first out of the thinned covey. They are 
nearly sixty yards away now. “ Bang 1 ” again, and oh, 
joy and wonder ! the last bird turns right over backwards, 
and falls dead as a stone some seventy paces from the 
muzzle of the gun. 

He had killed four birds out of a single driven covey, 
which as shooters well know is a feat not often done 
even by the best driving shots. 

“ Bravo 1 ” said Ida, “ I was sure that you could shoot 
if you chose.” 
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“ Yes,” -he answered, it was pretty, good work ; ” and 
he commenced collecting the birds, for by this time the 
beaters Were across the field. They were all dead, not 
a runner in the lot, and there were exactly six brace of 
them. Just as he picked up the last, George arrived, 
TSflowed by Edward Cossey. 

“ Well I niver,” said the former, while something re- 
sembling a smile stole over his melancholy countenance, 

“ if that bean’t the masterest bit of shooting that ever I 
did sec. T.ord Walsingham couldn't hardly beat that 
hisself — fifteen empty cases and twelve birds picked up. 
Why,” and he t'lrncd to Edward, ‘‘ bless me, sir, if I 
don't believe the (’olonel has won them gloves for Miss 
Ida after all. Let's sec, sir, you got two brace this last 
drive and one the first, and a leash the second, and two 
brace and a half the third, six and a half brace in all. 
And the Colonel, yes, he hev seven brace, one bird to 
the good.” 

'rherc, Mr. Cossey,” said Ida, smiling sweetly, “I 
liavc won my gloves. Mind you don't forget to pay 
them.” 

“ Oh, I will not forget, Miss de la Molle,” said he, 
smiling also, but not too prettily. “ I suppose,” he said, 
addressing the Colonel, “ that the last covey twisted up 
and you browned them.” 

“ No,” he answered quietly, “ all four were clear 
shots.” 

Mr. Cossey smiled again, as he turned away to hide 
his vexation, an incredulous smile, which somehow sent 
Harold Qiiaritch's blood leaping through his veins more 
quickly than was good for him. Edward Cossey would 
rather have lost a thousand pounds than that his adver- 
sary should have got that extra bird, for not only was he 
a jealous shot, but he knew perfectly well that Ida was 
anxious that he should lose, and desired above all things 
■' to see him humiliated. And then he, the smartest shot 
'^within ten miles round, to be beaten by a middle-aged 
'soldier shooting with a strange gun,* and totally unaccus- 
tomed to driven birds I Why, the story would be told 
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over the county j George wouW see to that. His anger 
was so’ great when he thought of It, that afraid of ipaking 
himself ridiculous, he set off with his hearer towards the 
Castle without, another word, leaving the others to 
follow., 

Ida looked after him and smiled. He is so caaM 
ceited,” she said ; “ he cannot bear to be beaten at sSf/l 
tiling.'.' . 

“ I think that you are rather hard on him,” said the 
Colonel, for thc^oke had an unpleasant side which jarred 
iij^on his taste. 

“At any rate,” she answered, with a little stamp, “it 
is not for you to say so. If you disliked him as much 
as I do you would be hard on him, too. Besides, I 
daresay that his turn is coming.” 

The Colonel winced, as tvell he might, but looking at 
her handsome face, set just now like steel at the thought 
of what the future might bring forth, he reflected that if 
Edward Cossey’s turn did come he was by no means 
sure that the ultimate trmmj)li would rest with him, 
Ida dc la Molle, to whatever extent her sense of honour 
and money indebtedness might carry her, was no butter- 
fly to be broken on a wheel, but a woman whose dislike^ 
and anger, or worse still, whose cold, unvarying disdain; 
was a thing from which the boldest-hearted man might 
shrink, aghast. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and they began 
to talk, though somewhat constrainedly, about indifferent 
matters. They were both aware that it was a farce, and 
that they were playing a part, for beneath the external 
ice of formalities the river of their devotion w-n strong — 
whither they knew not. All that had been made clear a 
few nights back. But what wall you have? Necessity 
over-riding their desires, compelled them along the path 
of self-denial, and, like wise folk, they recognised the 
fact : for there is nothing more painful in the world than 
the outburst of hopeless affection. 

And so they tallied about painting and shooting and 
what not, till they reached the grey old Castle towers. 
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Here Harold wanted to bid her good-bye, but she per- 
suaded, hifti to come in* and have some tea, saying that 
her father would like to say good- night to him. 

Accordingly he went into the vestibuje, where there 
was a light, for it was getting dusk ; and here he found 
the Squire and Mr. Cossey. As soon as he entered, 
Kdward Cossey rose, said good-night to the Squire and 
Ida, and then passed towards the door, where the 
Colonel was standing, rubbing the mud off his shooting 
boots. As he came, Harold being slightly ashamed of 
the business of the shootrng match, and very sorry to 
have humiliated a man who prided himself so much 
upon his skill in particular branch of sport, held out 
his hand and said in a friendly tone : 

“ Good-night, Mr. Cossey. Next time that we are 
out shooting together I expect I shall be nowhere. It 
was an awful fluke of mine killing those four birds,” 

Edward Cossey took no notice of the friendly words 
or outstretched hand, but came straight on as though he 
iptended to walk past him. 

The Colonel was wondering what it was best to do, 
for he could not mistake the moaning of the oversight, 
i^hcn the Squire, who was sometimes very quick to 
V.oticc things, spoke in a loud and decided tone. 

“ Mr. Cossey,” he said, “ Colonel Quaritch is offering 
you his hand.” 

“ I observe that he is,” he answered, setting his 
handsome face, “ bui I do not wish to take Colonel 
Quaritch’s hand.” 

Then came a moment's silence, which the Squire 
again broke. 

“ When a gentleman in my house refuses to take the 
hand of another gentleman,” he said very quietly, “I 
think that I have a right to- ask the reason for his 
concjuct, which, unless that reason is a very sufficient 
one, is almost as much a slight upon me as upon him.” 

■ “ I think that Colonel Quaritch must know the reason, 
and will not press me to explain,” said Edward Cossey. 

I knov/ of no reason,” replied fhe Colonel sternly 
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** unless indeed it is that I have been so unfortunate 
as to iget the best of Mr. Cossey in a friendly shooting 
’match.” • ’ • • 

“Colonel Quaritch must know well that this is not the 
reason to which I allude,” said Edward. “If he consults 
his conscience he will probably discover a better one.” 

Ida and her ’father looked at each other in surprise, 
while the Colonel by a half involuntary movement 
stepped between his accuser and the door j and Ida 
noticed that his face was white with anger. 

“ You have made a very serious implication against 
me, Mr. Cossey,” he said in a cold clear voice. “ Before 
you leave this room you will be so good as to explain ii 
in the presence of those before whom it l\as been made.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” he answered, with some- 
thing like a sneer. “The reason why I refused to take 
your hand, Colonel Quaritch, is that you have been 
guilty of conduct wdiich ])roves to me tliat you are not 
a gentleman, and, therefore, jiot a peison with whom I 
desire to be on friendly terms. Shall I go on ? ” 

“ Most certainly you will go on,” answered the Colonel. 
“ Very weH. The conduct to which I refer is that 
you were once engaged to my aunt, Julia Heston; thut 
w'ithin three days of the tiuieof the marriage you deserted 
and jilted her in a most cruel way, us a consequence of 
which slie went mad, and is to this moment an inmate 
of an ’asylum.” ' . 

Ida gave an exclamation of astonishment, and the 
Colonel started, while the Sr[uirc, looking at him 
curiously, waited to hear w^hat he had to say. 

“ It is ]:)erfectly true, Mr. Cossey,” he an.swcfed, “ that 
1 was engaged twenty years ago to be married to Miss 
Julia Heston, though I now for the first time learn that 
she was your aunt. It is also quite true that that 
engagement was broken off, under most painful circufh- 
stances, within three days of the time fixed for the 
marriage. What those circumstances were I am not at 
liberty to say, for the simple reason that I gave my word 
not to do so ; but this I will say, that they were not to 
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my discredit, though you may not be aware of that fact. 
But a^ you are one of the family, Mr. Cossey, my'tpngue 
is not tied, and I will d6 myself the honour of calling ' 
upon you to-morrow and explaining them to you. After 
that,” he added significantly, “I shall require. you to 
apologise to me as publicly as you have accused mc;” 

You may reqaire, but whether I ‘shall comply is 
another matter,” said Edward Cosscy, and he passed out. 

“I am very sorry, Mr. dc la Molle,” said the Colonel, 
as soon as he had gone, “ more sorry than I can say, that 
I should have been the cause of this most unpleasant 
scene. I also feci that ‘I am placed in a very false 
position, and until I produce Mr. Cossey’s written 
apology, that position must to some extent continue. 
If I fail to obtain that apology, I shall have to consider 
what course to take. In tfie meanwhile I can only ask 
you to susi)cnd your Judgment.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TUK BLOW FALI.S. 

On the following morning, about ten o^clock, while 
Edward Cossey was .‘still at breakfast, a dog-cart drew up 
at his door and out of it stepped Colonel Quaritch. 

“ Now for the raw,” said he to himself. “ I hopfe that 
the governor W3S right in his tale, that's all. Perhaps it 
w^ould have been wiser to say nothing till’ I had made 
sure,” and he poured out some more tea a little nervously, 
for in the ‘Colonel he had, he felt, an adversary not to be 
despised. 

Presently the door opened^ and “ Colonel Quaritch ” 
was announced. He rose and bow'ed a salutation, which 
tlie Colonel whose face bore a particularly grim ex 
pression, did not return. 

“Will you take a chair?” he said, as soon as the 
servant had left, and without speaking Harold took one 
-^and presently began the conversation. 
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“ Last night, Mr. Cossey,” he said, “ you - thought 
proper lo publicly Bring a charge against me, which if it 
'were true would go a long way’ towards' showing that I 
was not a fit person to associate with those before whom 
it was brought.'’ 

“ Yes,”, said Edward coolly. 

“Before making any remarks on your conduct in 
bringing .such a charge, which I give you credit for 
believing to be true, I propose to show to you that it 
is a false charge,” "went on the Colonel (piietly. “The 
story is a very siinj)lc one, but so sad and shameful that 
nothing short of necessity would force.; me to tell it. 
Even lo you 1 will not tell it all in words. 1 wa.s, when 
(piite young, engaged to your aunt, Julia Tlcston, to whom 
I w’as much attached, .and who was then twenty years 
of age. 'I'hoiigh I had little besides my lirofession, she 
had money, and we were going to be married. So far 
your information is correct. 7'he dreadful circumstances 
under which the engagemciU was broken off by me 
you will find detailed in this writing, which 1 must ask 
you ‘to read,” and he handed him a folded j)a])er. 

Edward Cossey look the written statement and read 
it. When he had come to the end of it he uttered an 
exclamation of surjuise, then slowly re-rcad it, while the 
Colonel grimly watclicd him. Idrlally he chrevv the 
paper down upon the labl(5. 

“ I do not believe it, 1 'do not believe a word of it,” 
he said, jumping up. “ You jilted her and drove her 
mad, and now you are trying to shelter yourself behind 
a tissue of falsehood.” 

“Are you acquainted with your grandfalhd*r’s hand- 
- writing ? ” asked the Colonel quietly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is that it ? ” he went on, producing a yellow-looking 
letter and showing it to him. 

“ I believe so — at least it looks like it.” 

“Then read the letter.” 

Edward obeyed. Jt was written by Mr, Heston in 
answer to one from Harold Quaritch to his betrothed's 
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father, and admitted io the clearest terms the justice of 
the slep taken by the latter. Further, it begged him, 
for the sake of 'Julia and the family at large, never to 
mention the cause of his defection to ‘any one outside 
the- family. 

“ Are you satisfied, Mr. Cossey ? I have other letters, 
if you wish to see them.” 

Edward made no reply, and the Colonel went on : — 
“'My engagement with your aunt was broken off for the 
reasons with which you have now been made ac([uainled, 
reasons you must admit to have been amply sufficient ; 
but I gave the promise your grandfather asked for, and 
in spite of the remarks that w'cre freely made upon my 
behaviour, I kept it, as it was my duty to do. You, 
Mr. Cossey, are the first person to whom the story has 
been communicated. I hoped and believed that I 
should ne\er have been obliged to sj)eak of it again, 
but you have driven me to it, and you have your reward. 

^ And now that you have thought fit to make accusa- 
tions against me, w'hich are without foundation, I must 
ask you to retract them as fully as you made them. I 
have piepared a letter which you will be so good as to 
~ Sign,” and he handed him a note addressed to the Squire. 
It ran : 

Dear Mr. dr ea Moixk, — 

“ I beg ill the fullest and most am])le manner 
possible to retract the charges wdiich I made yesterday 
evening against Colonel (^uaritch, in the presence of 
yourself and Mir»s de la Molle. 1 find that those charges 
were unfounded, and I hereby apologise to Colonel 
Quaritch for having made them.” 

“ And supposing that I refuse to sign,” said Edward 
sulkily. 

I do not think,” answered the Colonel, “ that you 
wmU refuse.” 

Edward looked at Colonel Quaritch, and the Colonel 
looked at Edward. 

*‘Well,” said the Colonel, “ please understand I mean 
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that you should sigh this letter, hnd, indeed, seq,ing how 
absolutely, how painfully indeed, ybu are in the wppng, 
I "do not think, that you can hesitate to do so." 

Then very slowly and ui)willingly, Edward Cossey took 
up a pen, affixed his signature to the letter, blotted it, 
and pjushed it from him. 

The Colonel folded it up, placed it in an envelope 
which he had ready, and put it in his pocket. 

“ Now, Mr. Cossey,” he said, “ I will wish you good- 
morning. Another time I should recommend you to 
be more careful, both of your facts and the manner 
of your accusations,” and with a slight bow he left 
the room. 

“ Curse -the fellow," thought Edward to himself as the 
front door closed, “ he had me there — I was forced to 
sign, ^^'hat a dreadful story T I wish I had never heard 
of it. 'I'his is what comes of digging up old scandals. 
Poor woman ! No wonder she wont mad. Well, I will 
be even with him about Ida, aj any rate. I will proj)ose 
to her this. very day, llclle or no llclle, and if she won't 
have .me I will call the money in and smash the whole 
thing 11])” — and his handsome face bore a very evil look, 
as he thought of it. 

That very afternoon he otarted, in pursuance of this 
design, to pay a visit at the Castle. The Squhe was out, 
but Miss de la Molle was at home. He was ushered into 
the drawing-room, where Ida w^as worldng, for it was a 
wet and windy afternoon. 

She rose to greet him coldly enough, and he sat down, 
and then came a pause which she did not seem inclined 
to break. 

. At last he spoke. “Did the Squire get my letter, 
Miss de la Molle ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,'’ she answered, rather icily, “ Colonel Quaritch 
sent it up.” 

“ I am very sorry,” he added confusedly, “ that I 
should have put myself in such a false position. I hope 
that you will give me credit for having believed my accu- 
sation when 1 made it. The circumstances from which 
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it ar,ose ^are too dreadful to repeat dr I would explain 
them to you. 

“Such accusations should not be lightly made, Mr.^ 
Cossey,” was her answer, and, as though to turn the 
subject, she rose and rang the bell for tea. 

It came, and the bustle connected with. if prevented 
any further conversation for a while. At length', however, 
it subsided, and once more Edward found himself alone 
with Ida. He looked at her and felt afraid. The woman 
was of a different clay to himself, and he knew it — he 
loved her, but he did not understand her in tlie least. 
However, if the thing was to be done at all it must be 
done now, so, with a desperate effort, he brought himself 
up to the point. 

“ Miss de la Molle,” he said, and Ida, knowing full 
surely what was coming, felt her heart jump within her 

* bosom and then stand still. 

“ Miss dc la Molle,'* he repeated, “perhaps you will 
remember a conversation that passed between us some 
weeks ago in the conservatory ? 

“Yes,” she said, “I remember — about the money." 

“ About the money and other things,” he said, gather- 
ing courage. “ I hinted to you then that I hoi)ed in 
certain contingencies to be allowed to make my addresses 
to you, and I think that you understood me.” 

“ I understood you p<:rfectly,” answered Ida, her pale 
face set lil^e ice, “ and I gave you to understand that in 
the event of your lending my father the money, I should 
hold myself bound to — to listen to w'hat you had to say.” 

“ Oh, never mind the money,” broke in Edward. “ It 
is not a question of money with me, Ida, it is not, indeed. 
I love you with all my heart. I have loved you ever since 

• I saw you. It was because I was jealous of him that I 
made a fool of myself last night with Colonel Quaritch. 

’I should have asked you to marry me long ago only there 
were obsiacles in the way. I love you, Ida; there never 
was a woman like you — never.” 

She listened with the same set face. Obviously he 
was in earnest, but his earnestness did not move her; it 




scarcely even flattered her pride. She disliked the man 
intensely, and nothing that he could say or do would 
lessen that dislike by one jot — probably, indeed, it would 
only intensify it 

Presently he stopped, his breast heaving and his face 
broken with, emotion, and tried to take her hand. 

She withdrew- it sharply. 

“ I do not think that there is any need for all this,” 
she said coldly. “ I gave a conditional promise. You 
have fulfilled your share of the bargain, and I am pre- 
pared to fulfil mine in due coilrsc.'’ 

So far as her words went, Edward could find no fault 
with their meaning, and yet he felt mor(i like a man who 
has been abruptly and finally -refused than one declared 
chosen. He stood still and looked at her. 

“ I think it right to tell you, however,” she went on in 
the same measured tones, “ that if I .marry you it will be 
from motives of duty, and not from motives of affection. 
I have no love to give you and I do not wish for yours. 
I do not.know if you will be satisfied with this. If you. 
are not, you had better give uj) the idea,” and for the 
first time she looked at him with more anxiety in her 
face than she would have cared to show. 

But if she hojied that her coldness would repel ' him,* 
she was destined to be disappointed. On the contrary, 
like wa.ter thrown on burning oil, it only inflamed him 
the more. 

“ The love will come, Ida,” he said, and once more he 
tried to take her hand. 

“ No, Mr. Cosscy,” she said, in a voice that checked 
him. “I am sorry to' have to speak so plainly, but 
till I marry I am my own mistress. Pray understand 
me.” 

“ As you like,” he said, drawing back from her sulkily. 
“ I am so fond of you that I will marry you on any terms, 
and that is the truth. I have, however, one thing to ask 
of you, Ida, and it is that you will keep our engagement 
secret for the i)rcscnt, and get your father (I suppose I 
must speak to him) to do the same. 1 have reasons,” 
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he went on by way of explanation, “ for not wishing it to 
becoQie known,** * ’ , 

“ I do not seq why I should keep it secret," she said * 
“but it does not matter to me.*’ 

“ The fact is,’* he explained, “ my father is. a very 
curious man, and I doubt if he would like my engage- 
ment, because he thinks’ I ought to mirry a great deal 
of n. ^'cy.** 

“ G ^ indeed,** answered Ida. She had believed, as 
was indv 1 the case, that there were other reasons not un- 
connccto with Mrs. Quest, on account of which he was 
anxious to keep the engagement secret. “ By the way,** 
she went on, “ I am sorry to have to talk of business, but 
this is a business matter, is it not ? I suppose it is un- 
derstood that, in the event of our marriage, the mortgage 
you hold over this place will not be enforced against my 
father.** 

“ Of course not,** he answered. “ Look here, Ida, I 
will give you those mortgage bonds as a wedding present, 

• and you can put them in the fire; and I will make a 
good settlement on you.*' 

“Thank you,** she said, “I do not- require any 
^ settlement on myself; I had rather none was .made ; but 
‘ I consent to the engagement only on the exjircss con 
dition that the mortgages shall be cancelled before 
marriage, and as the property will ultimately come to me, 
this is not much to ask. And mow one more thing, Mr. 
Cossey ; I should like to know when you would wish this • 
marriage to take place ; not yet, I jiresume ? ** 

“ I should wish it to take place to-morrow,** he said 
with an attempt at a laugh; “but I suppose that be- 
tween one thing and another it can*t come off at once. 

■ Shall we say this lime six months, that will be in 
May ? ** 

Very good,** said Ida; “this day six months I shall 
be prepared to become your wife, Mr. Cossey. I believe,** 
she added with a flash of bitter sarcasm, “it is the time 
usually allowed for the redemption of a mortgage.** 

“You say very hard tilings,*' lie answered, wincing. 
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“ Do I ? I daresay. I am Hard by nature. .1 wonder 
that you can wish to marry me.” ’ 

• “I wish it beyond everything in the world,” he an- 
swered earnestly. “You can never know how much. 
By the way, I know I was foolish about Colonel Quaritch; 
but,. Ida, I cannot bear to see that man near you. I 
hope that you will now drop his acquaintance as much 
as possible.” 

Once more Ida's face set like a flint. “ I am not your 
wife yet, Mr. Cossey,” she said ; “when I am you will 
have a right to dictate lO me as to whom I shall associate 
with. At present you have no such right, and if it jAeascs 
me to associate with Colonel Quaritch, I'shall do so. If 
you disapi)rove of my conduct, the remedy is simi)le — 
you can break off the engagement.” 

He rose absolutely crushed, for Ida was by far the 
stronger of the two, and besides, his passion gave her ah 
unfair advantage over him. Without attempting a reply 
he held out his hand and said good-night, for he was 
afraid to venture on any demonstration of aflection, 
adding that he would come to see her father in the 
morning. 

She touched his outstretched hand with her fingers, 
and then fearing lest he should change his mind, promptly 
rang the bell. 

In another minute the door had closed behind him 
and she >vas left alone. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ GOOD-BYE, MY DEAR, GOOD-BYE ! ” ’ 

When Edward Cossey had gone, Ida rose and put her 
hands to her head. So the blow had fallen, the deed 
w^as done, and she was engaged to be married to Edward’ 
Cossey. And Harold Quaritch ! Well, there must be 
an end to that. It was hard, too — only a w'ornan could 
know how hard, Ida w^as not a person with a long record 
of love affairs. Oncc/when she was twenty, she had 
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received a proposal which she had refused, and that was 
all. 6o it happened that when she became attached to 
Colonel Quaritch she had found her heart for the first ' 
time, and for a woman, somewhat late in life# Con- 
sequently her feelings were all the more profound, and 
so indeed was her grief at being forced not only to put 
them away, but to give herself to anoth'ei; man who was 
not agreeable to her. She was not a violent or ill-regu- 
lated woman like Mrs. Quest. She looked facts in the 
face, recognised their meaning and bowed before their 
inexorable logic. It seemed to her almost impossible 
that she could hope to avoid this marriage, and if that 
proved to be so, she might be relied upon to make the 
best of it. Scandal would, under any circumstances, 
never find a word to say against Ida, for she was not a 
person who could attempt <o console herself for an un- 
happy marriage. But it was bitter, bitter as gall, to be 
thus forced to turn aside from her happiness —for she 
well knew that with Harold Quaritch her life would be 
very happy — and fit hcf shoulders to this heavy yoke. 
Well, she had saved the place to her father, and also to 
her descendants, if she had any, and that was all that 
could be said. 

She thought and thought, wishing in the misery of 
her heart that she had never been born to come to such 
a heavy day, till at last she could think no more, d'he 
air of the room seemed to stifie her, though it was by no 
means overheated. She went to the window and looked 
out. It was a wdld wet evening, and the wind drove the 
rain before it in sheets. In the west the lurid rays of the 
sinking sun stained the clouds blood red, and broke in 
arrows of ominous light upon the driving storm. 

But bad as wai the weather, it attracted Ida. When 
the lieart is heavy and torn by conflicting passions, it 
seems to answer to the calling of the storm, and to long 
to lose its petty troubling in the turmoil of the rushing 
world. Nature has many moods of which our own are 
but the echo and reflection, and she can be companion- 
able when all human sympathy must fail. For she ia 
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our mother from whom we com?, to whom wfe gcJytand 
her arms are ever oi)cn to cls^sp the children wh'b can 
hear her voices. Drawn thereto by an impulse which she 
could not have analysed, Ida went upstairs, put on a thick 
pair of 'boots, a macintosh and an old hat. Then -she 
sallied out Into the wind and wet. It was blowing big 
guns, and as the rain whirled down the drops struck upon 
her facTe like spray. She crossed the moat bridge, and 
went out into the parkland beyond. The air was full of 
dead leaves, and the grass rustled with them as thougli 
it were alive, for this was the first wind since the frost. 
The great boughs of the oaks rattled and groaned above 
her, and high overhead, among the sullen clouds, a flight 
of rooks were being blown this way and that. 

Ida bent her tall, form against the rain and gale, and 
fought her way through ther^. At first she had no clear 
idea as to where she was going, but presently, perhaps 
from custom, she took the path that ran across the fields 
to Honham Church. It wa« a beautiful old church, 
particularhy’ as regards the tower, one of the finest in the 
county, which had been partially blown down and rebuilt 
about the time of Charles I. The church itself had 
originally been founded by the Boissey family, and con- 
siderably enlarged by the widow of one of the first de la 
Molles, whose husband had fallen a-t Agincourt, “ as a 
memorial for ever.” There, upon the ]jorch, were carved 
the ‘‘hawks” of the de la Molles, wreathed round with 
palms of victory; and there, too, within the chancel, 
hung the warrior’s helmet and his dinted shield. 

Nor was he alone, for .all around lay the dust of his 
kindred, come after the toil and struggle of their stormy 
'lives to rest within the walls of that old church. Some 
of them had monuments of alabaster, where they lay 
in effigy, their heads pillowed upon that of a conquered 
Saracen ; some had monuments of oak &.id brass, and 
some had no monuments at all, for the Puritans had 
ruthlessly destroyed them. But they woNe nearly all 
there, nearly twenty generations of the .bearers of an 
ancient name, for even those of then who perished on 
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the sdaffold had been borne here for burial. The place 
was eloquent of the dead and of the mournful Tessoij 
of mortality. From century to century the bearers of 
that name had walked in these fields, and lived in yonder 
Castle, and looked upon the familiar swell of .yonder 
ground and the silyei flash of yonder river, arid now their 
ashes were gathered here and all the forgotten turmoil 
of their lives was lost in the silence of those narrow 
tombs. 

Ida loved the spot, hallowed to her not only by the 
altar of her faith, but also by the human associations that 
clung around and clothed it as the ivy clothed its walls. 
Here she had been christened, and here among her 
ancestors she hoped to be buried also. Here as a girl, 
when the full moon was up, she had crept in awed silence 
with her brother James to 'look through the window at 
the white and solemn figures stretched within. Here, too, 
she had sat Sunday after Sunday for more than twenty 
. years, and stared at the quiint Latin inscriptions cut on 
marble slabs, recording the almost superhuman virtues of 
departed de la Molles of the eighteenth century, her own 
immediate ancestors. The place was familiar to her 
* whole life ; she had scarcely a recollection with which it 
was not in some way connected. It was not wonderful, 
therefore, that she loved it, and that in the trouble of 
her mind her feet shaped their course towards it. 

Presently she was in the churchyard. Taking her 
stand under the shelter of a line of Scotch firs, through- 
which the gale sobbed and sang, she leant against a side 
gate and looked. The scene was desolate enough. 
Rain dropped from the roof on to the sodden graves 
beneath, and ran in thin sheets down the flint facing of 
the tower ; the dead leaves, whirled and rattled about 
the empty porch, and over all shot one red and angry 
arrow from the sinking sun. She stood in the storm and 
rain, gazing at the old church that had seen the end of 
so many sorrows more bitter than her own, and the wreck 
of so many summers, till the darkness began to close 
round her like a pall, while the wind sung the requiem of 
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her hof)es. Ida was not of a desponding or pessimistic 
character, but in that bitter hour she found it jn her 
heart, as most people have at <)ne time or another in their 
lives, to wish the tragedy over and the curtain down, 
and that she lay beneath those dripping sods without 
sight or hearing, without hope or dread. It seemed to 
her that the Hereafter must indeed be terrible if it out- 
weighs the sorrows of the Here. 

And then, poor woman, she thought of the long years 
between her and rest, and leaning her head against the 
gate-post, began to' cry bitterly in the gloom. 

Presently she ceased crying -and with a start looked up, 
feeling that she w'as no longer alone, flcr instincts had 
not deceived her, for in the srhadow of the fir trees, not 
more than two paces from her, was the figure of a man. 
Just then he took a step tp the left, which brought his 
outline against the sky, and Ida's heart stood still, for 
now she knew him. It was Harold Quaritch, the man 
over whose loss she had been weeping. 

“ It's vjery odd," she heard him say, for she was to lee-' 
ward of him, “ but I could have sworn that I heard 
somebody sobbing ; I sujdijosc it w^as the wund." 

Ida's first idea was flight, and slie made a movement « 
for that purpose, but in doing so tripped over a stick and* 
nearly fell. 

In a. minute he was by Jicr side. She was caught, and 
perhaps she was not altogether sorry, especially as she 
had tried to get away. 

“ Who is it ? whh,t's the matter ? " said the Colonel, 
lighting a fusee under her eyes. It was one of those 
flaming fusees, and burnt with a blue light, showing Ida's 
tall figure and beautiful face, all stained with grief and 
tears, showing her wet macintosh, and the gate-post 
against which she had bfeen leaning — showing every- 
thing. 

“ Why, Ida,” he said in amaze, “ what are you doing 
here, crying too ? ” 

‘M'm not crying,” she said, with a sob ; “it's the rain 
that has made my fac*e wet.” 
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Just then the light burnt out and he dropped ic. 

\yhat is it, dear, ^what is it ^ ” . he said in great 
distress, for the sight of her alone in the wet and dark, 
and in tears, moved him beyond himself. 

She tried to answer, but she could not, and in another 
minute, to tell the honest truth, she had exchanged the 
gate-post for Harold’s broad shoulder, and was hnishing 
her “ cry ” there. 

Now to see a young and pretty woman weeping (more 
especially if she happens to be weeping on your 
shoulder) is a very trying thing. It is trying even if you 
do not happen to be in love with her at all. But if you 
are in love wich her, however little, it is dreadful ; 
whereas, if, as in the present case, you happen to worship 
her, more, perhaps, than it is good to worship any fallible 
human creature, then the sight is positively overpower- 
ing. And so, indeed, it proved in the present instance. 
The Colonel could not bear it, but lifting her head 
from his shoulder, he kissed her sweet face again and 
again. 

‘‘ What is it, darling ? ” he said, “ what is the 
matter ? ” 

“ Leave go of me and I will tell you,” she answered. 

He obeyed, though with some unwillingness. 

She hunted for her handkerchief and wiped her eyes, 
then at last she spoke : 

“ I am engaged to be married,” she said in a low 
voice, “ I am engaged to Mr. Cossey.” 

Then, for about the first time in his life, Harold 
Quaritch swore violently in the presence of a lady. 

“ Oh, damn it all !” he said. 

She took no notice of the strength of the language, 
perhaps indeed she re-echoed it in some feminine 
equivalent. 

“It is true,” she said with a sigh. “I knew that it 
would come, those dreadful things always do — and it 
was not my fault — I am sure you will always remember 
that. I had to do it — he advanced the money on the 
express condition, and even if 1 could pay back the 
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moneyf I suppose' that I should be bound to carry out 
the baj-gain. It U not the money which he Grants but 
his bond.” . ^ 

“ Curse hun for a Shylock,” said Harold again, and 
groaned in his bitterness and jealousy. 

‘‘ Is there nothing to be done ? ” he asked presently in 
a harsh voice, for he was very hard hit. 

“ Nothing,” she answered sadly. “ I do not see whrt 
can help us, unless the man died,” she said ; “ and that 
is not likely. Harold,” she went on, addressing him for 
the first time in her lif'i by bis Christian name, for she 
felt that after crying upon a man's shoulder it is ridiculous 
to scruple about calling him by his namo; “ Harold, there 
is no help for it. I did it myself, remember, because, as 
I told you, I do not think that any one woman has a right 
to place her individual hajjjDpiness before the welfare of 
her family. And I am only sorry,” she added, her voice 
breaking a little, that what I have done should bring 
suffering upon you.” 

He groaned again, but saRl nothin g. 

‘‘We ’must try to forget,” she went on wildly. “ Oh 
no I no ! I feel it is not possible that wo should forget. 
You won't forget me, Harold, will you? And though it 
must be all over between us, and wc must never speak 
like this again — never — you will always know I have not 
forgotten you, will you not, but that I think of you 
always ? ” 

“ There is no fear of my forgetting,” he said, “ and I 
am selfish enough- to hope that you wdll think of me at 
times, Ida.” 

“ Yes, indeed I will. We all have our burdens to 
bear. It is a hard world, and w'e must bear them. And 
it will all be the same in the end, in just a few years. I 
daresay these dead people here have felt as we feel, and 
how qu'et they are ! And perhaps there may be sotpe- 
thing beyond, where things are not so. Who can say ? 
You won't go away from this place, Harold, will you ? 
Not until I am married, at any rate; perhaps you had 
better go then. SayThat you won’t go till then, and you 
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will let me see you ‘sometimes ; it is' a comfort to" see 
you.” 

“I 'should have gone, certainly,” he said; *‘to Ne\fr 
Zealand probably, but if you wish it I will stop for the 
present.” 

“Thank you; and now good-bye, my dear, good-bye ! 
No, don’t come with me, I can find my own way home. 
And — why do you wait ? Good-bye, good-bye for ever in 
this way. Yes, kiss me once and swear that you will 
never forgot me. Marry if you wish to ; but don’t forget 
me, Harold. Forgive me for speaking so plainly, but I 
speak as one about to die to you, and I wish things to 
be clear.” 

“ I shall never marry and I shall never forget you,” he 
answered. “ Good-bye, my love, good-bye ! ” 

In another minute she hgd vanished into the storm 
and rain, out of his sight and out of his life, but not out 
of his heart. 

He, too, turned and went his way into the wild and 
lonely night. 

An hour afterwards Ida came down into the drawing- 
room dressed for dinner, looking rather pale but oLher- 
‘wise quite herself. I’rescntly the Sciuire arrived. He 
had been at a magistrates’ meeting, and had only just 
got home. 

“ AVhy, Ida,” he said, “ I could not find you anywhere. 
I met George as I was driving from Boisingham, and he 
told me that he saw you walking through the park.” 

“ Did he ? ” she answered indiflerenlly. “ Yes, I have 
been out. ^ It was so stuffy indoors. Father,” she went 
on, with a change of lone, “ I have something to tell 
. you. I am engaged to be married.” 

He looked at her curiously, and then said quietly — the 
Sqgire was always quiet in any matter of real emergency 
— “ Indeed, my dear ! That is a serious matter. How- 
ever, speaking off-hand, I think that notwithstanding the 
disparity of age, Quaritch ” 

“ No, no,” she said, wincing visibly, “ I am not cn- 
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gaged to Colonel Quaritch, I am engaged • to • Mr. 
Gosscy.” • ^ t 

“ Oh,” he said, “ oh, indeed ! I thought from what I 
saw, that — that-^ — ” 

At this moment the servant announced dinner. 

“ Well,. heVet mind about it now, father,” she said; 
“ I am tired .i^nd want my dinner. Mr. Cossey is 
coming- to see you to-morrow, and we can talk about it 
afterwards.” 

And though the Squire thought a good deal, he made 
no further allusion to the subject that night. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SQUIRE GIVES HIS CONSENT. 

Edward Cossey did not come away from the scene of 
his engagement in a very hafJpy or triumphant tone of 
mind. Ida’s bitter words stung like wlii})s, and he un- 
derstood, as she clearly meant he should understand, 
that it was only in consideration of the money advanced 
that she had consented to become his wife. Now, how- 
ever satisfactory it is to be rich enough to purchase your 
heart’s desire in this fashion, it is not 'al together soothing 
to the inide of a nineteenth-century man to be continu- 
ally haunted by the thought that he’ is a buyer in the 
market and nothing but a buyer. Of course, lie saw 
clearly enough that there was an object in all this — he 
saw that Ida, by making obvious her dislike, wished to 
disgust him with hiy bargain, and escape from an alliance 
‘of which the prospect was hateful to her. Put he had 
no intention of being so easily discouraged. In the first 
place his passion for the woman was as a devouring flamy, 
eating ever at his heart. In that at any rate he was sincere ; 
he did love her so far as his nature was capable of love, 
or at any rate he had the keenest desire to make her 
his’w'ife. A delicate-minded man would have shrunk 
from forcing himself upon a woman under parallel 
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circumstances ; but Edward Cossey did not happen to 
fall ijnto that category. ,As a matter of fact such men 
are not as common as they might be. 

Another thing which he took into count was that Ida 
would probably get over her dislike. He was a close 
observer of women, in a cynical and half contemptuous 
way, and he remarked, or thought that he remarked, a 
curious tendency among them to submit with compara- 
tive complacency to the inevitable whenever it happened 
to coincide with their material advantage. Women, he 
argued, have not, as a class, outgrown the traditions of 
their primitive condition when their partners for life 
were chosen for them by lot or the chance of battle. 
They still recognise the claims of the wealthiest or 
strongest, and their love of luxury and ease is so keen 
that if the nest they lie in u only soft enough, they will 
not grieve long over the fact that it was not of their own 
choosing. Arguing from these untrustworthy premises, 
he came to the conclusion that Ida would soon get over 
her repugnance to marrying him, when she found how 
many comforts and good things, marriage with so rich 
a man would place at her disjjosal, and would, if for no 
other reason, learn to look on him wilh affection and 
gratitude as the author of her gilded ease. And so 
indeed she might have done had she been of another and 
more common stamp. But, unfortunately for his reason- 
ing, there exist members of her sex who are by. nature 
of an order of mind superior to these considerations, and 
wlio realise that they have but one life to live, and that 
the highest form of happiness is dependent upon 
money or money’s worth, but rather upon the indulgence 
of mental aspirations and those affections which, when 
genuine, draw nearer to holiness than anything else 
about us. Such a woman,' more especially if the is 
already possessed wilh an affection for another man, does 
not easily become reconciled to a distasteful lot, however 
quietly she may endure it, and such a woman was Ida 
de la Molle. 

Edward Co6sey, when he reached Boisingham on the 
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evening of his engagement, at 6nce wrote and posted a 

note to the Squire, jsaying that -he would call on the 
• following morning about a matter of business. Accord- 
ingly, at half-past ten q’clock, he arrived and was 
shown into the vestibule, where he found the old 
gentleman sts^nding with his back to the fire ^nd 
plunged in reflection. 

“Well, Mr.." de la Molle,” said Edward, rather 
nervously, so soon as he had shaken hands, “ I do not 
know if Ida has .spoken to yotfUbj^t what took place 
between us yesterday.” ■ 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, she told ^e something to the 
effect that she had accepted a propbsal df marriage from 
you, subject to my consent, -of course ; but really the 
whole thing is so sudden that I have hardly had time to 
consider it.” 

“ It is very simple,” said Edward ; “ I am deeply 
attached to your daughter, and I have been so fortunate 
as to be accepted. by her. Should you give your consent 
to the maj-riage, I may as weft say at once that I wish to • 
carry out the most liberal money arrangements in my 
power. I will make Ida a present of the mortgage that 
I hold over this property, and she may put it in the fire. , 
Further, I will covenant on the death of my father, which * 
cannot now be long delayed, to settle two hundred 
thousand pounds upon hor absolutely. Also, I am pre- 
pared .to agree that if v/e have a son, and he should wish 
,to do so, he shall take the name of de la Mollc.” 

“ I am sure,” safd the Sejuire, turning round to hide 
his natural gratification at these proposals, “ your offers on 
the subject of settlements are of a most liberal order, 
and of course so far as I am concerned, Ida will have 
this place, which may one day be again more valuable 
than it is now.” 

“ I am glad that they meet with your approval,” said 
Edward; “and now there is one more thing I want to 
ask you, Mr. de la Molle, which I hope, if you give 
your consent to the marriage, you will not raise any 
objection to. It is, th*at our engagement should not be 
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*annQmncpd at present. The fact is,” he went on htirriedly, 
“ my, father is a very peculiar mai^, and has a great idea 
of my marrying somebddy with a large fortune. Also* 
his state of health is so uncertain that, there is no pos- 
sibility of knowing how he will take anything. ^ Indeed 
he is dying; the doctors told me that he might go off 
any day, and that he cannot last for another three months. 
If the engagement is announced to him now, at the best 
I shall have a great deal of trouble, and at the worst he 
might make me his will, should he happen to 

take a fancy against it.” 

“ Umph,” said th^^Squire, “ I don't quite like the idea 
of a projected marriage with my daughter, Miss de la 
Molle of Honham Castle, being hushed up as though 
there were something discreditable about it, but still 
there may be peculiar circumstances in the case which 
would justify me in consenting to that course. You are 
both old enough to know your own minds, and the match 
would be as advantageous Jlo you as it could be to us, for 
even now-a-days, family, and I may even say personal 
appearance, still go for something where matrimony is 
concerned I have reason to know that your father is a 
peculiar man, very peculiar. Yes, on the whole, though 
I don’t like hole and corner affairs, I shall have no ob- 
jection to the engagement not being announced for the 
next month or two.” 

“ Thank you for considering me so much,” said Edward 
with a sigh of relief. “ Then am I to understand that 
you give your consent to our engagement ? ” 

The S(iuirc reflected for a moment. Everything 
seemed quite straight, and yet he suspected crookedness. 
His latent distrust of the man, which had not been dc-. 
creased by the scene of two nights before — for he never 
could bring himself to like 'Edward Cossey — arose in 
fbree and made him hesitate when there was no visible 
ground for hesitation. He possessed, as has been said, 
an instinctive insiglit into character that was almost 
feminine in its intensity, and it was lifting a warning 
finger before him now. 
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” I don't quite know what to say,” he replied af lei|gth. 
** The whole affair is so|suddcn — an’d to tell you the tjuth, 
I thought that Ida had bestowed lier affections in another 
direction.” 

Edward'? face darkened. thought so too,” he 
answered,.“untH yesterday, when I was so happy as to be 
undeceived. I. ought to tell you, by the way,” he went 
on, running away from the covert falsehood in his last 
words as quickly as he could, “how much I 'regret I was 
the cause of that* scene with Colonel Quaritch, more 
especially as I find that there is an explanation of the 
story against him. The fact is^ I was foolish enough to 
be vexed because he beat me out shooting, and also 
because, well I — I was jealous of him.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Squire, rather coldly, “ a most un- 
fortunate affair. Of course,*! don't know what the par- 
ticulars of the matter were, and it is no business of mine,' 
but speaking generally, I should say never bring an ac- 
cusation of that sort against % man at all unless you are 
driven to -it, and if you do bring it be quite certain of 
your ground. However, that is neither here nor there. 
Well, about this engagement. Ida is old enough to judge 
for herself, and seems to have made up her mind, so as I 
know no reason to the contrary, and as the business ar- 
rangements proi)Osed are all that I could wish, I cannot 
see that- -I have any grourfd for witholding my consent. 
So all 1 can say, sir, is that I hope tha^ you will make my 
daughter a good husband, and that you will both be happy. 
Ida is a high-spirited W'oman, and in some ways a very 
p(‘culiar woman ; but in my opinion she is greatly above 
the average of her sex, as I have known it, and-provided 
you have her affection, and don't attempt to drive lier, 
she will go through thick and thin for you. But I dare 
say you would like to see her. Oh, by the way, I forgot, 
she has got a headache this morning, and is stopping In 
bed. It isn’t much in her line, but I daresay that she is 
a little upset. Perhaps you would like to come up to 
dirmer to-night ? ” 

I'his proposition Edward, knowing full well that Ida’s 
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headache was a device tb rid herself of the necessity of 
seeiijg him, accepted With gratitu(^e and went. 

As soon as he was gone, Ida herself came down. 

“Well, my dear,” said tiic Sc^uirc cheerfully, “ I have 
just had the pleasure of seeing Edward Cosseyi and I 
have told him that, as you seemed to wish it-H — ” ■ 

Here Ida made a movement of im[)atrcnce, but remem- 
bered herself and said nothing. 

“ I’hat as you seemed to wish that things should be so, 

I had no ground of objection to your engagement. I 
may as well tell you that the ])roposals which he makes 
as regards settlements are of the most liberal nature.” 

“Arc they?” answered Ida indifferently. “Is Mr. 
Cosscy coming here to dinner ? ” 

“Yes, I asked him. I thought that you would like to 
sec him.” 

■ “ Well, then, I wish you had not,” she answered with 
animation, “ because there is nothing to cat except some 
cold beef. Really, father, it is very thoughtless of you ; ” 

• and she stamped her foot and went off in a huff, leaving 
the Scjiiire full of reflection. 

“ I wonder what it all means,” he said to himself. 
“ She can't care about the man much or she would not 
make that fuss about his being asked to dinner. Ida 
isn’t the sort of woman to be caught by the money, I 
should think. Well, I know nothing about it ; it is no 
affair of mine, and I can only take things as I find them.” 

And then lie fell to reflecting that this marriage would- 
be an extraordinary stroke of luck for the family. Here 
they were at the last gasp, mortgaged up to the eyes, 
when suddenly fortune, in the shape of an, on the wliole, 
perfectly unobjectionable young man, appears, takes up 
the mortgages, proposes settlements to the tune of hun- 
dreds of thousands, and even offers to perpetuate the old 
family name in the person of his son, should he have one. 
Such a state of affairs could not but be gratifying to any 
man, however unworldly, and the Squire was not alto- 
gether unworldly. That is, he had a keen sense of the 
dignity of his social position and his family, and it had all 
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his life been his chief and laudabfe des'ire to be sufficiently 
provided with the goads of this world to raise the 3e la 
•Molles to the position which they had occupied in former 
centuries. Hitherto, howcvejr, the tendency of events had 
been all the other way — the house was a sinking one, and 
but the othei: day its ancient roof had nearly fallen about 
their cars.' But now the prospect changed as though by 
magic. , On Ida's marriage all the mortgages, those heavy 
ac cumulations of years of growing expenditure and nar- 
rowing means, would roll off the back of the estate, and 
the de la Molles of Honham CaStle would once more take 
the place in the county to which they were undoubtedly 
entitled. • 

It is not wonderful that the prospect proved a pleasing 
one to him, or that his head was filled with visions of 
splendours to come. 

As it chanced, on that very morning it was necessary 
for Mr. Quest to pay the old gentleman a visit in order to 
obtain his signature to a lease of a bakery in Boisingham, 
which, together with two or three other houses, belonged 
to the estate. 

He arrived just as the Squire was in the full flow of 
his meditations, and it would not have needed a man of 
Mr. Quest’s penetration and powers of observatiori to 
discover that he had something on his mind which he was 
longing .for an opportunity, to talk about. 

The. Squire signed the lease without paying the slightest 
attention to Mr. Quest’s explanations, and then suddenly 
asked him when the’ first interest on the recently-effected 
mortgages came due. 

The lawyer mentioned a certain date. • 

“Ah,” said the Squire, “then it will have to be met; 
but it docs not matter, it will be for the last time.” 

Mr. Quest pricked up his ears and looked at him. 

“ The fact is, Quest,” he went on by way of explanaticnm, 
^*that there are — well — ^family arrangements pending 
which will put an end to these embarrassments in a 
natural and a proper way.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Quest, “ I am very glad to hear it.” 
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“ Yes, yes,” said frhe^Squire, “ unfortunately I ajn tinder 
some restraints in speaking about the matter at present, 
or I ^should like to ask your opinfi.on, for which as you 
know I have a 'great respect. Really, though, I do not 
know why I should not consult my lawyer on a matter 
of business \ I only consented not to trumpet the thing 
about.” 

“Lawyers are confidential agents,” said Mr. Quest 
quietly. 

“ Of course they are. Of course, and it is their busi- 
ness to hold their tongues. I may rely upon your dis- 
cretion, may I not ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Quest. 

“ Well, the matter is chis : Mr. Edward Cosscy is en- 
gaged to Miss de la Mollc. lie has just been here to 
obtain my consent, which, of course, I have not withheld, 
as I know nothing against the young man — nothing at all. 
The only stipulation that he made is, as I think, a reason- 
able one under the circumstances, namely, that the en- 
gagement is to be kept quiet for a little »\'hile on account 
of the condition of his father^s health. He says that he 
is an unreasonable man, and that he might take a pre- 
judice against it.” 

During this announcement Mr. Quest had remained 
perfectly quiet, his face showing no signs of excitement 
only his eyes shone with a curious light. 

“ Indeed,” he said, “ this is very interesting news.” 

“Yes,” said the Squire. “That is what I meant by 
saying that there would be no necessity to make any 
arrangements as to the future payment of interest, for 
Cossey has informed me that he proposes to put the 
mortgage 'bonds in the fire before his marriage.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Quest again; “well, he could 
hardly do less, could he ? Altogether, I think you ought 
to be congratulated, Mr. de la Molle. It is not often that 
a man gets such a chance of clearing the encumbrances 
off a property. And now I am very sorry, but I must be 
getting home. I promised my wife to be back for 
luncheon. As the thing is to be kept quiet, I suppose 
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that "it -would be premature for me to offer my good 
wishes tp Miss de la Molle.” 

. • “ Yes, yes, don’t s!iy anything about it at present. 
Well, good-bye.”_ 


•; CHAPTER XXVI. 

BELLE PAYS A VISIT. 

Mr. Quest got into his dog-cart and drove homewards, 
full of feelings which it would be difficult to describe. 

The hour of his revenge was come. He had played 
his cards and he had won the game, and fortune with it, 
for his enemy lay in the*holl©w of his hand. He looked 
behind him at the proud towers of the Castle, reflecting* 
as he did so, that in all probability they would belong to 
him before another year was over his head. At one 
time he had earnestly longed to possess this place, but 
now. this was not so much the object of his desire. 
What he wanted now was the money. With thirty 
thousand pounds in his hand he would, together with 
what he hadj be a rich man, and he had already laid his 
plans for the future. Of Edith he had heard nothing 
lately. She was cowed, but he well' knew that it was 
only for a while. By-and-by her rapacity would get the 
better of her fear and she would recommence her per- 
secutions. This being so, he came to a determination — 
he would put the world between them. Once let him 
have this money in his hand and he would stari; his life 
afresh in some new country. He was not too old for it, 
and- he would be a rich man, and then perhaps he might 
get rid of the cares which had rendered so much of his 
existence valueless. If Belle would go with him, wcH 
and good — if not, he could not help it. If she did go, 
there must be a reconciliation first, for he could not any 
longer tolerate the life they lived. 

I-n due course he reached the Oaks and went in. 
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Luncheon was on the table, at which Belle wa^ sitting. 
She was, as usual, dressed in blacky and beautiful .to look 
on ; but her round babyish face was pale and pinched, 
and there were black lines beneath her eyes. 

“ I did not know that you were coming back to lunch- 
eon,*' she said ; “ I am afraid there is not much to ea^' 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I finished my business up at tne 
Castle, so I thought I might as well come home. By- 
thc-by. Belle, I have a bit of news for you.” 

“ What is it ? ” she asked, looking up sharply, for 
something in his tone attracted her attention and awoke 
her fears. 

“ Your friend, Edward Cossey, is going to be married 
to Ida de la Molle.” 

She blanched till she looked like death itself, and put 
her hands to her heart as though she had been stabbed. 

The Scjiiire told me so himself,” he went on, keeping 
his eyes remorselessly fixed upon her face. She leaned 
forward and lie thought that she was going to faint, but 
she did not. With a suprcuie effort she recovered herself 
and drank a glass of sherry which was standing by her 
side. 

“ I expected it,” she said in a low voice. 

You mean that you dreaded it,” answered Mr. Quest 
quietly. He rose and locked the door and then came 
and stood close to hei and spoke. 

“Listen, Belle. I know all about your arlair with 
Edward Cossey. I have proofs of it, but I have for- 
borne to use them, because I saw. that in the end he 
would weary of you and desert you for some other 
woman, and that would be my best revenge upon you. 
You have all along been nothing but his toy, the light 
woman with whom he amused his leisure hours.” 

She put her hands back ever her heart but said no 
\V'ord and he went on. 

“ Belle, I did wrong to marry you when you did not 
want to marry me, but, being married, you have done 
wrong to be unfaithful to your vows. I have been 
rewarded by ypur infidelity, and your infidelity has beeq 
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rewarcjed by desertion. Now I l?av« a proposal to make, 
and if you are wis^ you will accept it. Let us stt the one 
wrong against the ot(ier ; let both be forgotten. Forgive 
me, and I will forgive you, and let us make peace — if not 
now, then in a’ liltlc while, when your heart is not so 
sore — an<l go right away from Edward Cossey and- Ida 
de la Molle and Honham and Boisingham, into some 
new part of the world where we can begin life again and 
try to 'forget the past.” 

She looked up^ at him and shook her head mournfully, 
and twice she tried to speak and twice she failed. The 
third time her words came. 

‘‘You do not understand me,” she -said. “You are 
very kind and I am very grateful to you, but you do 
not understand me. I cannot get over things so easily 
as I know most women can ; what I have done I never 
can undo. I do not blame him altogether, it was as 
much or more my fault than his, but having once loved 
him I cannot go back to >’ou or any oth6r man. If 
you like I will go on living with you as we live, and I 
wdll try to make you comfortable, but I can say no more.” 

“ I'liink agaiji. Belle,” he said almost pleadingly ; “ I 
daresay that you have never given me credit for much 
tenderness of heart, and I know that you have as much 
against me as I have against you. But I have always 
loved you. I love you now, really and truly love you, 
and I will make you a good husband if you will let me.” 

“You are very good,” she said, ’“but it r.annot be. 
Get rid of me if y.ou like and marry somebody else. I 
am ready to take the penalty ol what I have done.” 

“ Once more, Belle, I beg you to consider. Do you 
know what kind ctf man this is for whom you are giving 
up your life ? Not only has he deserted you, but do you 
know" how he has got hokl of Ida de la Molle ? He has, 
as 1 know well, boid^ht her. I tell you he has bought 
her as much as though he had gone into the open mar- 
ket and i^aid down a price for her. The other day 
Cossey and Son were going to foreclose upon the Hon- 
bam estates, which would have ruined the old gentleman. 

13—2 
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Well, what did your young man do ? ' He went to "the 
girl — who hates him, by the. way, and is in love with 
Colond Quaritch — and said to her,4‘ If you will promise* 
to marry me when I ask you, I will find the thirty thou- 
sand pounds and take up the mortgages.' And on those 
terms she agreed to marry him. And now he has got 
rid of you and he claims her promise. There is the . 
history. I wonder that your pride will bearsuch a thing. 
By heaven, I would kill the man." 

She looked up at him curiously. “ Would you ? " she 
said. “It is not a bad idea. I dare. say it is all true. 
He is worthless. Why does one fall in love with worth- 
less people ? Wall, there is an end of it ; or a beginning 
of the end. As I have sown, so must I reap ; " and she 
got up, and unlocking the door left the room. 

“Yes," he said aloud when she had gone, “ there is a 
beginning of the end. Upon my word, what between 
one thing and another, unlucky devil as I am, I had 
rather stand in my own shoes than in Edward Cossey's." 

Belle went to her room and sat thinking, or rather 
brooding, sullenly. Then she put on her bonnet and 
cloak and started out, taking the road that ran past 
Honham Castle. She had not gone a hundred yards 
before she found herself face to face with Edward Cossey 
himself. He was coming out of a gunsmith's shop, 
where he had been ordering some cartridges. 

“ How do you do, Belle ? " he said, colouring and 
lifting his hat. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Cossey ? " she answered, 
coming to a stop and looking him straight in the 
face. 

“Where are you going?” he asked, not knowing 
what to say. 

“ I am going to walk up to the Castle to call on Miss 
do la Molle." 

“ I don't think that you will find her. She is in bed 
with a headache.” 

“ Oh ! So you have been up there this morning ? ” 
Yes, I had to see the Squire about some business^" . 
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“ fndeed/' Then looking him in the eye& againi 
‘‘Are* you engaged|to be married to Ida ? ” \ 

He coloured once more, he could not prevent himself 
from doing so; 

“No,” he answered; “what makes you ask such a 
question ?'” ‘ 

“ I don’t know,” she said, laughing a liitle ; “ feminine 
curiorsity, I suppose. I thought that ^ou might be. 
Good-bye,” and she went on, leaving Edward Cossey to 
the enjoyment of a very pecpliar set of sensations. 

“ What a coward I ” said Belle to herself, “ He does 
not even dare to tell me the truth.” , 

Nearly an hour later she arrived at the Castle, and, 
asking for Ida, was shown into the drawing-room, where 
she found her sitting .with a book in her hand. 

Ida rose to greet her in* friendly fashion, for the two 
women, although they were at the opposite poles of 
character, had a liking for each other. In a way they 
were both strong, and stncngth always recognises and 
respects strength. 

' “ Have you walked up ? ” asked Ida. 

“ Yes, I came on the chance of finding you. I want 
to speak to you.” 2 

“ Yes,” said Ida, “ what is it ?” 

“ This. Forgive me, but are you engaged to be mar- 
ried to Edward Cossey ? ” 

Ida looked at her in a slow, stately way, which seemed 
to ask by wliat right she came to question her. At least, 
so Belle read it. 

“ I know that I have no right to ask such a question,” 
she said, with humility, “ and, of course, yofl need not 
answer it, but I have a reason for asking.” 

“ Well,” said Ida, “ Lwas requested by Mr. Cossey to' 
keep the matter secret, but he appears to have divulged 
it. Yes, I am engaged to be married to him.” 

Belle’s beautiful face turned a shade paler, if that was ■ 
possible, and her eyes hardened. 

“Do you wonder why I ask you this?" she said. 

“ 1 will tell you, though probably when I have done so 
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you will never speak to me again. I am Edward Cossey’s 
discarded mistress,” and she laughejl bitterly enough. • 

Ida shrank a little and coloured, as a pure and high- 
minded woman naturally does when she is for the first 
time, suddenly brought into actual contact with impurity 
and passion. 

“ I know,” went on Belle, “ that I must seem a shame- 
ful thing to you ; but. Miss de la Mollc, good and cold 
and stately as you are, pray God that you may never be 
thrown into temiitation. Pray God that you may never 
be married almost by force to a man whom you hate, 
and then suddenly learn what a thing it is to fall in love, 
and for the first time feel your life awake.” 

“ Hush,” said Ida gently, “ what right have I to judge 
you ? ” 

‘‘ I loved him,” went on Belle, “ 1 loved him jiassion- 
ately, and for a while it was as though heaven had 
oiicncd its gates, for he used to care for me a little, and 
I think he would have taken me away and married me 
afterwards, but I would not hear of it, because I knew 
that it would ruin him. He offered to, once, and I re- 
fused, and within three hours of that I believe he was 
bargaining for you. Well, and then it was the old story, 
he fell more and more in love with you and of course I 
had no hold upon him.” 

“ Yes,” said Ida, moving impatiently, “ but why do 
you tell me all this ? It is very painful and I had rather 
not hear it.” 

“ Why do I tell you ? I tell you because I do not 
wish you to marry Edward Cosscy. I tell you because I 
wish ///,*// to feel a little of what I have to feel, and be- 
cause I have said he should marry you.” 

“ I wish that you could prevjsnt it,” said Ida, with a 
sudden outburst. “ I am sure you are quite welcome to 
Mr. Cossey so far as I am concerned, for I detest him, 
and I cannot imagine how any woman could ever have 
done otherwise.” 

“Thank you,” said Belle; “but I have done with 
Mr. Cossey, and 1 think I hate him too. I know that 
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I did hate him when I met him in* the street just now 
^nd he* told me that he was not -engaged to you. i* You 
say that you ^detest llim, why then do you marry him — 
you are a free woman ? ” 

“ Dq you want to know?” said Ida, wheeling round 
and- looking her visitor full in the face. “ I am going to 
many him for the same reason' that you say caused you 
to marry — because I must. I am going to marry him 
because he lent us money on condition that I i)romiscd 
to marry him, and as I have taken the money, I must 
give him his price, even if 'it breaks my heart. You 
think that you are wretched ;• how do you know that I 
am not fifty times as wretched? Ydur lot is to lose 
yoLir lover, mine is to have one forced upc^ me and en- 
dure him all my Ufe. The worst of your pain is over, 
all mine is to come.” 

“ Why ? why ? ” broke in Belle. “ What is such a 
promise as that ? He cannot force you to marry him, 
and it is better for a woman to die than to marry a man 
she hates, especially,” she added meaningly, “if she 
ha[)pens to care for somebody else. Be advised by me, 
I know what it is.” 

“Yes,”, said Ida, “perhaps it is better to die, but death 
is not so easy. As for the promise, you do not seem fb 
understand that no gentleman or lady can break a pro- 
mise in consideration of-which money has been received. 
Whatever he has done and whatever he is, I must marry 
Mr. Cossey, so I -do not think that we need discuss ihe 
subject any more.’' 

Belle sat silent for a minute or more, and then rising 
said that she must go. “ I have warned you,V she added, 
“although to warn you I am forced to put myself at 
your mercy. You can^tell the story and destroy me if. 
yon like. I do not much care if you do. Women such 
as I grow reckless.” 

“ You must understand me very little, Mrs. Quest ” 
(it had always been Belle before, and she winced at the 
changed name), “ if you think me capable of such con- 
'duct. You have nothing to fear from- me.” 
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She held out her hand, but in her humility and shame, 
Belle \^ent without taking it, and through the angry sun- 
set light walked slowly back to Bois(ngham. And as she 
walked there was a look upon her face that Edward 
Cosscy would scarcely have cared to see. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

MR. QUEST HAS HIS INNINGS. 

All that afternoon and far into the evening Mr. Quest 
was employed in drafting, and with his own hand en- 
grossing on parchment certain deeds, for the proper 
execution of which he seemed to find constant reference 
necessary to a tin box of papers labelled “ Honhain 
Castle Estates.” 

By eleven that night everything was finished, and 
having carefully collected and docketed his papers, he 
put the tin box away and went home to bed. 

Next morning, about ten o'clock, Edward Cossey was 
sitting at breakfast in no happy frame of mind. He had 
gone up to the Castle to dinner on the previous evening, 
but it cannot be said that he had enjoyed himself. Ida 
was there, looking very handsome in her evening dress, 
but she was cold as a stone and unai)proachable as a 
statue. She scarcely spoke to him, indeed, except in 
answer to some direct remark, reserving all her conver- 
sation for her father, who seemed to have caught the 
contagion of restraint, and was, for him, unusually silent 
and depressed. 

But once or twice he found her looking at him, and 
.then there was upon her face a mingled expression of 
contempt and irrepressible aversion which chilled him to 
the marrow. 

These qualities were indeed so much more plainly 
developed towards himself than they had been before, 
that at last a conviction which he at first rejected as in- 
credible forced itself into his mind. This conviction 
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was, that Belle had disbelieved his denial of the eyigage- 
Vient, and in her eagerness foj revenge, must havfe told 
Ida the whole story. The thought made him feel faint. 
Well, there was but one thing to be done — face it out. 

Onco when the Squire’s back was turned he had ven- 
tured to -attenl])t some little verbal tenderness in which 
the word “ dear. ” occurred, but Ida did not seem to hear 
it and looked straight over his head into space. This he 
felt was trying. So trying did he find the whole enter- 
tainment indeed 'that about half-past nine he rose and 
came away, saying that he liad received some bank papers 
which must be attended to that night. . 

Now most men would in all human probability have 
been dismayed by this state of affairs into relinquishing 
an attemiil at matrimony which it was evident could only 
be carried through in the face of the quiet but none the 
less vigorous dislike and contempt of the other contract- 
ing party. But this was not so wich Edward Cossey. 
Ida’s coldness exercised upomhis tenacious and obstinate 
mind much the same effect that may be supposed to be 
produced upon the benighted seeker for the North Pole 
by the sight of a frozen ocean of icebergs. Like the 
explorer he- was convinced that if once he could get over* 
those cold heights he would find a smiling sunny land 
beyond and perchance many other delights, and like the 
explorer • again, he was, nietaphorically, ready to die in 
the effort. For he loved 'her more every day, till now 
his passion dominafed his j)hysical being and his mental 
judgment, so that whatever loss was entailed, and what- 
ever obstacles arose, he .was determined to endure and 
overcome them if by so doing he might gain his end. 

I'ie was reflecting upon all this on the morning in 
question when Mr. Quest,- looking very cool, composed 
and gentlemanlike, was shown into his room, much 
as Colonel Quaritch had been shown in two mornings 
before. 

“ How do you do. Quest ? ” he said, in a from high to 
low' tone, which he was in the habit of adopting towards 
his ofticial suboidinate.;i. “ Sit down. What is it ? ” 
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“ Ic is some business, Mr. Cossey,” the lawyer 
answered in his usual quiet tones, ^ 

“ Honham Castle mortgages again, I suppose,” he 
growled. “ I only hope you don’t want any more money 
on that account at present, that’s all ,■ because I can’t 
raise another cent while my father lives. They don’t 
entail cash and bank shares, you know, and though 
my credit’s pretty good 1 am not far from the bottom 
of it.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Quest, with a faint smile, “ it has to 
do with the Honham Castle mortgages ; but as I have a 
good deal to say, perhaps we had better wait till the 
things are cleared.” 

“ All right. Just ring the bell, will you, and take a 
cigarette ? ” 

Mr. Quest smiled again and rang the bell, but did 
not take the cigarette. When the breakfast things had 
been removed he took a chair, and placing it on the 
further side of tlic table in*such a position that the light, 
which was to his back, struck full upon Edward Cosscy’s 
face, began to deliberately untie and sort his bundle of 
. papers. Presently he came to the one he wanted — a 
•-letter. It was not an original letter, but a copy. “ Will 
you kindly read this, Mr. Cossey ? ” he said ciuictly, as 
he pushed the letLer towards him across the table. 

Edward finished lighting his cigarette, then took the 
letter up and glanced at it carelessly. At sight of the 
first line his expression changed to one of absolute hor- 
ror, his face blanched, the perspiration sjirang out upon 
his forehead, and the cigarette dropped from his fingers 
to the carpet, where it lay smouldering. Nor was this 
wonderful, for tlie letter was a, copy of one of Pelle’s 
most passionate epistles to himself. He had never been 
able to restrain her from wTiting these compromising 
hitlers. Indeed, this one was the very same that some 
little time before Mr. Quest had abstracted from the 
pocket of Mr. Cossey’s lounging coat in the room in 
London. 

He read on for a little way and then put the letter 
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(^wn upon the table. There was no need for' him to 
^ further, it was all if the same strain. ^ 

“ You will observe, Mr. Cosscy, that this is a copy,” 
said Mr. Quest, ‘“but if you like you can inspect the 
original document.” 

He made no 'answer. 

“ Now,” went- on Mr. Quest, handing him a second 
paper, “ here is the copy of another letter, pf which the 
original is in your handwriting.” 

lidward looked at it. It was an intercepted letter of 
his own, dated about a year before, and its contents, 
though not of so passionate a nature as.the other, were 
of a sufficiently incriminating character. 

He put it down U])on the table by the side of the first 
and waited for Mr. Quest to go on. 

“1 have other evidence,” said his visitor presently,. 
“ but you arc probably sufficiently versed in such matters 
to know that these letters alone are almost enough for 
my purpose. 'J'hat pur]) 0 sc 4s to commence a suit for 
divorce agtiinst iny wife, in which you will, of course, in 
accordance w'ith the provisions of the Act, be joined as 
co-respondent. Indeed, I have already drawn up a 
letter of instruction to my London agents directing them • 
to take the preliminary steps,” and he pushed a third 
jiaper towards him. 

Edward Cossey turned his back to his tormentor and 
resting his head upon his hand ‘tried ’to think. 

“ Mr. Quest,” he. said ])resently in a hoarse voice, 

“ without admitting anything, there are reasons which 
would make it ruinous to me if such an action were 
commenced at prestjnt.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, there are. In the first place 
there is no knowing in what light your father would 
look on the matter and how his view of it would affept 
your future interests. In the second your engagement 
to Miss de la Mollc, upon which you are so strongly set, 
would certainly be broken off.” 

(^How do you know that 1 am engaged?” asked 
Edward in surprise. 
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“ It does not matter how I know it,” said the lawyer, 

1 do know it, so it will be useless for you to deny it,. 
As you remarkj this suit will probably be your ruin in 
every way, and therefore it is, as you will easily under- 
stand, a good moment for a man who wants his revenge 
to choose to bring it.” 

“ Without admitting anything,” answered Edward 
Cossey, “ I wish to ask you a question. Is there no 
way out of this ? Supposing that I have done you a 
wrong, wrong admits of qompensatipn.” 

“ Yes, it does, Mr. Cossey, and I have thought of that. 
Everybody has^his price in this world and I have mine; 
but the compensation for such a wrong must be a heavy 
one.” 

“ At what price will you agree to stay the action for 
ever ? ” he asked. 

“ The price that I will take to stay the action is the 
transfer into my name of the mortgages you hold over 
the Honham Castle Estates,” answered Mr. Quest 
(luiotly. 

“ Great heavens ! ” said Edward, “ why that is a 
matter of thirty thousand pounds.” 

‘‘ I know it is, and I know also that it is worth your 
while to pay thirty thousand pounds to save yourself 
from the scandal, the chance of disinheritance, and the 
certainty of the loss of the w’oman whom you want to 
marry. So well do I know it that I have prepared the 
necessary deeds for your signature, and here they are. 
l.istcn, sir,” he went on sternly ; “ refuse to accept my 
teims and by to-night’s post I shall send this letter of 
instructions. Also I shall send to Mr. Cossey, Senior, 
and to Mr. de la Molle copies of these two precious' 
epistles,” and he pointed to the incriminating documents, 
“ together with a copy of the letter to my agents ; and 
where will you be then ? Consent, and I will bind my- 
self not to proceed in any way or form. Now, make 
your choice.” 

“But I cannot; even if I will, I cannot,” said he, 
almost wringing his hands in his perplexity. “ It was 
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on condition of my taking up thosfe piortgages that Ida 
consented to become engaged to me, and I have promised 
tttit I will cancel thenj on our jedding. Will you i not 
take money instead ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Quest, “I would take money. 
A little time ago I would not have taken it because I 
wanted that property ; now I have changed my ideas. 
But as you yourself said, your credit is strained to the 
utmost, and while your father is alive you will not find it 
possible to raise another thirty thousand pounds. Be- 
sides, if this matter ,is to be settled at all it must be 
settled at once. I will not wait while you make attempts 
to raise the money.” 

“ But about the mortgages ? I promised to keep them. 
What shall I say to Ida ? ” 

“Say? Say nothing. You can meet them if you choose 
after your father's death. BLefuse if you like, but if 
you refuse you will be mad. Thirty thousand pounds 
wdll be nothing to you, but exposure will be ruin. Have 
you made up your mind ? Y«u must take my offer or 
leave it. Sign the documents and 1 will put the originals 
of those two letters into your hands ; refuse and I will 
take my steps.” 

Edward Cossey thought for a moment and then said, 
“ I will sign. Let me Sec the papers.” 

Mr. Quest turned aside to hide .the expression of 
triumph Which flitted across his face and then handed 
him the deeds. They were ‘elaborately, drawn, for he was 
a- skilful legal draughtsman, quite as skilful as many a 
leading Chancery conveyancer, but the substance of them 
was that the mortgages were transferred to him by the 
said Edward Cossey in and for the consideration that 
he, Jhe said William M. Quest, consented to abandon 
for ever a pending actioTi for divorce against his w^ife. 
Belle Quest, whereto the said Edward Cossey was to be 
joined as co-respondent. 

“ You will observe,” said Mr. Quest, “ that if you 
attempt to contest the validity of this assignment, which 
you "probably could not do with any prospect of success. 
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the attempt must.rAroil upon youf own head^ because 
the 'whdle scandal will then, transpire. We shall requTO 
somfe witnesses, so with your perpission I will ring ftie-' 
bell and ask the landlady and your servant to step up. 
I'hey need know notliing of the contents of the papers,” 
and lie did so. 

“ Stop,” said Edward presently. “ Wheie are the 
original letters ? ” 

“ Here,” answered Mr. Quest, producing them from 
an inner pocket, and showing them to him at a distance. 

“ When the landlady comes up I will give them to her 
to hold in this envelope, directing her to hand them to 
you when the deeds are signed and witnessed. She will 
think that it is part of the ceremony.” 

Presently the man-servant and the landlady arrived, 
and Mr. Quest, in his most matter-of-fact way, explained 
to them that they were required to witness some docu- 
ments. At the same time he handed the letters to the 
woman, saying that she ivas to give them to Mr. Cossey 
when they had all done sailing. 

Then Kdwarrl Cosscy signed, and placing his thumb 
on the familiar w\afcr delivered the various documents as 
his act and deed. The witnesses wdth much i)rc])aralioii 
and effort affixed their awkward signatures in the jilaccs 
pointed out to them, and in a few minutes the thing was 
done, leaving Mr. Quest a richer man by thirty thousand 
pounds than when he had got iqi that morning. 

“Now give Mr.' Cossey the packet, Mrs. Jeffries,” he 
said, as he blotted the signatures, “and you can go.” 
She did so and went. 

When the witnesses had gone Edward looked at the 
letters, flicn with a savage oath flung them into the fire 
and watched them burn. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Cosscy,” said Mr. Quest as he 
prejiared to depart ivith the deeds. “ You have now 
bought your experience and had to pay dearly for it ; 
but, upon my v/ord, when I think of all you owe me, I 
wonder at myself for letting you off at so small a price.”' 

As soon as he had gone, Edward Cossey gave way tq 
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his feelings in language forcible- ralther than polite. For 
^ow, in* addition to all the inoney that he hadiostj and 
the painful exposure to which he had been subjected, he 
was face to fs^ce with^a new difficulty. -Either he must 
make a clean breast of it to Ida about the mortgages 
being ho longer in his hands or he must pretend that he 
still had tliem. • In the first alternative, the consideration 
upon which sh.e.'had agreed to marry him came to no- 
thing. • Moreover, Ida was thereby released from hei 
promise, and he was well aware that under these circum- 
stances she would probably break off the engagement. 
In the second, he would be acting a lie, a lie which would 
sooner or later be discovered, and what^then ? Well, if 
it was after marriage, what would it matter ? To a 
woman of gentle birth there is only one thing more ir- 
retrievable than marriage, and that is death. Anyhow, 
he had suffered so much for the sake of this woman that 
he did not mean to give her up now. He must meet 
the mortgages after maniage, that was all. 

Facilis cst descuisus Avcxni, AVhen a man of the 
character -of Edward Cossey, or indeed of any character, 
allows his passions to lead him into a course of deceit, 
he does not find it easy to check his wild career. From 
dishonour to dishonour shall he go till at length, in.due^* 
season, he reaps as ht! has sown. 


CHAPTER XXVIll. 

now GEORGE TREATED JOHNNIE. 

■ 

Some two or three days before the scene described in 
the last chapter the faUhful George had suddenly an- 
nounced his desire to visit J^ondon. 

“What ?” said the Scpiirc in astonishment, for George 
had never been known to go out of his own county be- 
fore. “ Why, wh^t on earth are you going to do in 
London?” 



“ Well, Squire,” ans^vered his retainer, looking marvel- 
lously knowing, “ I don't rightly know, but there's ^ 
cheap train goes up to* this here Exhibition on the Tues-. 
day morning and comes back on the Thursday evening. 
Ten shillings both ways, that's the fare,' and I see in the 
ChxonicUy I du, that there's a wonnerful show of these 
new-fangled self-tying and delivering reapers, sich as they 
foreigners use over sea in America, and I'm rarely fell on 
seeing them and having a holiday look round- Lunnon 
town. So as there ain't not northing particler a- doing, 
if you hain't got anything to say ag^n it, I think I'll go, 
Squire.*' 

“ All right,” sp.id the Squire ; “ are you going to take 
your wife with you ? '' 

“Why no. Squire; I said as I wanted to go for a 
holiday, and that ain't no holiday to take the old missus 
too,” and George chuckled in a manner which evidently 
meant volumes. 

And so it came to pass that on the afternoon of the 
day of the transfer of the mortgages from Edward Cos- 
sey to Mr. Quest the great George found himself wan- 
dering vaguely about the vast expanse of the Colinderies, 
and not enjoying himself in the least. He had been re- 
' commended by some travelled individual in Boisingham 
to a certain lodging near I^iverpool* Street Station, which 
he found with the help of a friendly porter. Thence he 
set out for the Exhibition, but, being of a prudent mind, 
thought that he would do well to save his money and 
walk the distance. So he walked and walked till he was ' 
tired, and then, after an earnest consultation with a police- 
man, he took a 'bus, which an hour later landed him — 
at the Royal Oak. His further adventures we need not 
pursue; suffice it to say that, having started from his 
lodging at three, it was past seven o'clock at night when 
he finally reached the Exhibition, more thoroughly wear- 
ied than though he had done a good day’s harvesting. 

Here he wandered for a while in continual dread of 
having his pocket picked, seeking reaping machines and 
discovering none, till at length he found himself in the 



gardens, where the electric light display was in full swing. 
Soon wearying of this, for.it was a cold damp night, he 
made a difficult path to a buffet inside the building, 
\vl)ere he sat down at a little table, and devoured some 
very unpleasant-looking cold beef. Here slumber over- 
came him, for his weariness was great, and he dozed. 

Presently through the muffled roar and hum o’f voices 
which echoed- in his sleep-dulled ears, he caught the 
sound of a familiar name, that woke him up “all of a 
heai),” as he afterwards said. The name was “ Quest.” 
Without moving* his body he. opened his eyes. At the 
very next table to his own were seated two jieople, a man 
and a woman. He looked at the latter first. She was 
clad in yellow, and was very tall, thin and fierce-looking ; 
so fierce-looking that George involuntarily jerked his 
head back, and brought it with painful force in contact 
with the wall. It was the Tigress herself, and her com- 
panion was the coarse, dreadful-looking man called 
Johnnie, whom she had sent away in the cab on the 
night of Mr. Quest's visit. • 

“ Oh,'^ Johnnie was saying, “ so Quest is his name, is 
it, and he lives in a city called Boisingham, does he ? Is 
he an oof bird ? ” (rich) 

“ Rather,” answered the Tigress, “ if only one can make 
the dollars run, but Re's a nasty mean boy, he is. Look 
here, not a cent, not a stiver have 1 got to bless myself 
with, arid I daren't ask him for any more not till January. 
And how am I going to live till January ? I got the sack 
from the music hajl last week because I was a bit jolly. 
And now I can't get another billet any way, and there’s 
a bill of sale over the furniture, and I've sold all my 
jewels down to my ticker, or at least most of ^hem, and 
there's that brute,” and her voice rose to a subdued 
scream, “ living like a fighting-cock while his poor wife 
is left to starve.” 

“ ‘ Wife ! ' Oh, yes, we know all about that,” said the 
gentleman called Johnnie. 

A look of doubt and cunning passed across the 
w.oman's fare^ Evidently she feared that she had said 

14 
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too much. “ Well, it'sfes good a namt as another,” -she 
said. Oh, don't I wish that I could .get a grip of him ; 
I’d wring him,” and she’ twisted her long bony hands as . 
washerwomen do when they squeeze a cloth. 

“I'd back you to,” said Johnnie. “And now, adored 
Edithia, I’ve had enough of this blooming show,.aflid I’m 
off. Perhaps I shall look in down Rupert Street way 
this evening. Ta-ta.” 

“ Well, you .may as well stand a drink first,” said the 
adored one. “ I’m pretty dry, I can tell you.” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure ; I will order one. Waiter, 
a brandy- and- soda for this lady — six of brandy, if you 
please ; she's very delicate and wants support.” 

The waiter grinned and brought the drink and the man 
Johnnie turned round as though to pay him, but really 
he went without doing so. 

. George watched him go, and then looked again at the 
lady, whose appearance seemed to fascinate him. 

“Well, if tliat ain't a master one,” he said to himself, 

“ and she called herself his wife, she did, and then drew 
up like a slug’s horns. Hang me if I don’t stick to her 
till I find out a bit more of the talc.” 

Thus ruminated George, who, be it observed, was 
po fool, and who had a hearty dislike and mistrust of 
Mr. Quest. While he was wondering how he was to 
go to work an unexpected opportunity occurred. The 
lady had finished her brandy-and-soda, and' was pre- 
paring to leave, when the waiter swooped down upon 
her. 

“ Money please, miss,” he said 

“ Money ! ” she said, “why you're paid." 

“ Come,’ none of that,” said the waiter. “ I want a 
shilling for the brandy-and-soda.” 

“ A shilling, do you ? Then you'll have to want, you 
cheating white-faced rascal you ; my friend paid you be- 
fore he went away.” 

“Oh, we’ve had too much of that game,” said the 
waiter, beckoning to a constable, to whom, in spite of the. 
“ fair Edithia’s ” very vigorous and pointed protestations, 
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he Tlreijt on to give her in charge, ‘for it app^^red that 
she had only twopence about hjcr. This was (Jeorgc’s 
opportunity, and he||nterfercd* 

“ I think. Inarm," he said, “ that the fat gent with you 
was a-playing of a little game. He only pretinded to pay 
the warter.”, 

“Playing a little game, was he?" gasped the infuriated 
woman “ If 1. don’t play a little game on him when I get 
a chance my name is not Edith d’Aubignt?, the nasty 
mean beast — the: ” 

“ Permit me, marm,” said George, putting a shilling on 
the table, which the waiter took and went away. “ I 
can’t bear to see a real lady like you in*difficulty.” 

“Well, you are a gentleman, you are,” she said. 

“Not at all, marm. That’s my way. And now, 
marm, won’t you have'another ? ’’ 

No objection was raised by the lady, who had another, 
with the result that she became if not exactly tipsy at 
any rate not far off it. 

Shortly after this the building was cleared, and George 
found himself standing in Exhibition Road with the 
woman on his arm. 

“ Y'ou’rc going to give me a lift home, ain't you?” sho^ 
said. ■ . ■ • 

“ Yes, marm, for sure I am,” said George, sighing as 
he thought of the cab fare. 

Accoulingly they got into a hansom, and Mrs. 
d'Aubigne having . given the address in Pimlico, of 
' which George instantly made a mental note, they 
started. 

“Come in and have- a drink,” she said \rhen they 
arrived, and accordingly he paid the cab — half-a-crownit 
cost him — and was ushered by the woman with a simper 
into the gilded drawing-room. 

Here the Tigress had another brandy-and soda, after 
which George thought that she w^as about in a fit state 
for him to prosecute his inquiries. 

“Wonderful place this Lunnon, marm; I niver was 
up* here afore -and had -no idea that I should find folks 

I j— ? 
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so friendly. As I was a saying to my friend I-Aryer 
Quest down at Boisingham yesterday—” 

“ tfullo, what’s that ? ” *she said. , “ Do you know the 
old man ? ” 

“If you means Laryer Quest, why in course I do, and 
Mrs." Quest too. Ah I she’s a j^rctty one, she is.” 

Here the lady burst into a flood of incoherent abuse 
which tired her so much that she had a fourtli brandy- 
and-soda; George mixed it for her and he mixed it strong. 

“ Is he rich ? ” she asked as she put down the glass. 

“ VVliat ! Laryer Quest ? Well I should say that he is 
about the warmest man in our part of the county.” 

“And here ain I starving,” burst out the horrible 
woman with a flood of drunken tears. “ Starving with- 
out a shilling to pay for a cab or a drink while my 
wedded husband lives in luxury with another woman. 
You tell him that I won’t stand it ; you tell him that if 
he don’t find a * thou.’ pretty quick I’ll let him know the 
reason why.” 

“ I don’t quite understand, marm,” said George ; 
“there’s a lady down in Boisingham as is tlie real Mrs. 
Quest.” 

. “It’s a lie!” she shrieked, “it’s a lie! lie married 
ine before he married her. I co\ild have Him in the 
dock to-morrow, and I would, too, if I wasn’t afraid of 
him, and that’s a fact.” 

“ Come, marm, come," said George, “ draw it mild from 
that tap.” 

“You won’t believe me, won’t you?” said the woman, 
on w^hom the liquor w^as now beginning to take its full 
effect; “ then I’ll show you,” and she staggered to a desk, 
unlocked it and took from it a folded paper, which she 
opened. 

It was a properly certified copy of a marriage certifi- 
cate, or ])urported so to be; but George, who was nqt too 
quick at his reading, had only time to note the name 
Quest, and the church, St. Bartholomew’s, Hackney, 
when she snatched it away from him and locked it up 
again. 
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“Tiiere,” she said, “it isn’t arfy business, of .yours. 
What right have you to come prying into the affairs of a 
poor lone lyonian ? ’• And she sat down upon tfie sofa 
beside him, threw her long arm round him, rested her 
paintred^ face upon his shoulder and began to weep tlic 
tear-s of .intoxication. 

“Well, blow me!” said George -to himself, “if this 
ain’t a master one I I wonder what my old missus would 
say if she saw mo in this fix. I say, inarfn ” 

But at that moment the door opened, and in came 
Johnnie, who had evidently also been employing the in- 
terval in refreshing himself, for lie rolled like a ship in a 
sea. 

“ Well,” he said, “and who the deuce arc you ? Come 
get out of this, you Methody parson-faced clodhopper, 
you. Fairest Edithia, what means this ? 

By this time the fairest Edithia had realised who he»- 
visitor was, and the trick whereby he had left her to jiayfor 
the brandy-and-soda recurrijig to her mind she sprang up 
and beg;in to exjiress her opinion of Johnnie in violent and 
libellous language. Ife replied in appropriate terms, as 
according to the newspaper reports jicojile whose healths 
are proposed always do, and fast and furious grew the fuin 
At length, however it seemed to occur to yohnnie that 
he, George, was in some way respopsiblc for this state of 
affairs,, for without word or warning he hit him on the 
nose; This proved too much for George’s Christian 
forbearance. 

“ You would, ybu lubber ! would you ? ” he said, and 
sprang at him. 

Now Johnnie *was big and fat, but JohnnieiWas rather 
drunk, and George was tough and exceedingly strong. 
In almost less time than it takes to write it he grasped • 
the abominable Johnnie by the scruff of the neck and had 
with a mighty jerk hauled him over the sofa so that he 
lay face downwards thereon. By the door quite con- 
venient to his hand stood George's ground ash stick, a 
peculiarly good and well-grown one which he had cut 
himself in Honham wood. He seized it, “ Now, boar,” 
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he said, “ I’ll teach you®h6w we do the trick where J come 
from,**^ and he laid on without mercy. ■ Whack I whack ! 
whack / came the ground ash on Johnnie’s tight clothes. 
He yelled, swore and struggled in the grip bf the sturdy 
countryman, but it was of no use, the ash came down like 
fate , never was a Johnnie so bastinadoed, before. 

“Give it the brute, give it him,” shrilled the fair 
Edithia, bethinking her of her wrongs, and he did till he 
was tired. 

“ Now, Johnnie boar,” he panted at last, “ I'm think- 
ing I've pretty nigh whacked you to dead. Perhaps 
you'll larn to be more careful how you handles your 
betters by-and-b>.'' Then seizing his hat he ran down 
the stairs without seeing anybody and slipping into the 
street crossed over and listened. 

They were at it again. Seeing her enemy prostrate 
the Tigress had fallen on him, with the fire-irons to judge 
from the noise. 

Just then a policeman hurried up. 

“ I say, master,” said George, “ the folk in that there 
house with the red pillars do fare to be a murdering of 
each other.” 

The j)oliccnian listened to the din and then made for 
the house. Profiting by his absence^ George retreated as 
fast as he could, his melancholy countenance shining 
with sober satisfaction. 

Oji the following morning, before he returned to Ilori- 
ham, George paid a visit to St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Hackney. Here he made certain investigations in the 
registers, the results of which were not unsatisfactory to 
him. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

EDWARD COSSEY MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 

At the best of times this is not a gay world, though no 
doubt we ought to pretend that humanity at large is as 
happy as it is represented to be in, let us say, the Christ 
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mas number of an illustrated p*ap'er. How well, we can 
imagine the thoughtful inhabitant of this country Anno 
Domini 7500 or thereabouts disinterring from the crumb- 
ling remains of a fireproof safe a Christmas number of 
the Illustrated London Neitts or the Graphic. The 
arc-haic; letters would perhaps be unintclligihlo to him, 
but he would 'look at the pictures with much the same 
inteFCst that we regard bushmen’s drawings or the primi- 
tive clay figures of Peru, and though his whole artistic 
seventy-sixth centurv soul would be revolted at the 
crudeness of the colouring! surely he would moralise 
tiiiis : “Oh, happy race of- primitive men, how I, the 
child of light and civilisation, envy you your long-forgotten 
days ! ■ Here in tliese rude drawings, which in themselves 
reveal tlie extraordinary ca])acity for pleasure jiossessed 
by the early races, who ccjuld look upon them and gather 
gratification from the sight, may we trace your joyOus 
career from the cradle to the grave. Here you figure as 
a babe, at whose api)earan<je everybody seems delighted, 
even thpse of your race whose inheritance will be thereby 
diminished — and here a merry lad you revel in Iho school 
which the youth of our age finds so wearisome, 'riiere, 
grown more old, you stand at the altar of a beautiful lo*t 
faitli, a faith that *old of hope and peace beyond fhe 
grav(', and by you stands your blugliing bride. No hard 
fate, iKj considerations of means, no worldly-iiiindedncss, 
come to snatch you from her arms^ as now they daily do. 
With her you spend your peaceful days, and here at last 
wc see you old bflt surrounded by love and tender kind- 
ness, and almost looking forward to that grave which you 
believed would be but the gate of glory. Oh^ happy race 
of simple-minded men, what a commentary upon our 
fevered, avaricious,' pleasure-seeking age is this rude 
scroll of primitive and infantile art ! '* 

So will some unborn laudator temporis acti speak in 
some drm century to be, when our sorrows have faded 
and are not. 

. And yet, though we do not put a record of them in 
'our Christmas nuinbers, troubles are as troubles have 
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been and* will continually be, for however apparently 
happy the lot of individuajs, it is not altogether a 'cheer- 
ful world in which we have been called to live. At any 
rate so thought Harold Quaritch on that night of the fare- 
well §cene with Ida in the churchyard, and so he con- 
tinued to think for some time to come. A rUah-s life is 
always more or less of a struggle ; he is a swimmer upon 
an adverse sea, and to live at all he must keep his limbs 
in motion. If he grows faint-hearted or weary and no 
longer strives, for a little while he floats, and then at last, 
morally or physically, he vanishes. We struggle for our 
livelihoods, and f9r all that makes life worth living in the 
material sense, and not the lesi are we called upon to 
struggle with an army of spiritual woes and fears, which 
now we vanquish and now are vanquished by. Every 
man of refinement, and many women, will be able to 
recall periods in his or her existence when life has seemed 
not only valueless but hateful, when our small successes, 
such as they are, dwindled away and vanished in the gulf 
of our many failures, when our hopes and aspirations 
faded like a little sunset cloud, and we were surrounded 
by black and lonely mental night, from which even the 
star of Faith had passed. Such a time had come to 
riarold Quaritch now. His days hall not, on the whole, 
been happy days ; but he was a good and earnest man, 
with that touching faith in Providence which is given to 
some among us, and which had brought with it the 
reward of an even thankful spirit. And then, out of the 
dusk of his contentment a hope of happiness had arisen 
like the Angel of the Dawn, and suddenly life was aflame 
with the light of love, and became beautiful in his eyes. 
And now the hope had passed : the woman whom he 
deeply loved, and who loved him back again, had gons 
from his reach and left him desolate — ^gone from his 
reach, not into the grave, but towards the arms of another 
man. 

Our race is called upon to face many troubles ; sick- 
ness, poverty, and death, but it is doubtful if Evil holds 
another arrow so sharp as that which pierced him now. 
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fcHe was* no longer young, It is true, and thereforfe did not 
feel that intense agony of disappointed passion, , that 
sickening senae of uttfer loss which in such circumstances 
sometimes settle on the young. But if in youth we feci 
more sh^jply and with a keener sympathy of the imagina- 
tion, We -have dt least more strength to bear, and hope 
does not altogether die. For we know that we shall live 
it dowrl, or if we do not know it then, we do^ live it down. 
Very likely, indeed, there comes a time when we look 
back upon our sorrow aiid he or she who caused it with 
wonder, yes even with scorn and bitter laughter. But 
it is not so when the blow falls in later life. It may not 
hurt so much at the time, it may seem to have been 
struck with the bludgeon of Fate rather than with her 
keen dividing sword, but the cflect is more lasting, and 
for the rest of our days wc are numb and cold, for Time 
has no salve to heal us. 

These things Harold realised most clearly in the heavy 
days which foliowfed that chufchyard separation. 

He took his punishment like a brave man indeed, and 
went about his daily occupations w'ith a steadfast face, 
but his bold behaviour did not lessen its weight. He 
had promised not to go away till Ida was married and^‘ 
he would keep the prdinise, but in his heart he wondered 
how he should bear the sight of her. What would it be 
to see Her, to touch her hand, to hear the rustle of her 
dress and the music of her beloved voice, and to realise 
again and yet again'that all these things were not for him, 
that they had passed from him into the ownership of 
another man ? 

On the day following that upon which Edward Cosscy 
■ had been terrified into, transferring the Honham mort- 
gages to Mr. Quest the Colonel went out shooting. He 
had lately become the possessor of a new hammerless gun 
by a well-known London maker, of which he stood in con- 
siderable need. Harold had treated himself Lo this gun 
when he came into his aunt's little fortune, but it was 
only Just completed. The. weapon was a beautiful one, 
and at any other time it would have filled bis sportsman’s 
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heart with joy. Even as it ,was, when he put it together^ 
and balanced it and took imaginary shots at blackbirds 
in the garden, for a little while he forgot his sorrows, for 
the woe must indeed be heavy which a' new hammerless 
gun by such a maker cannot do something . towards 
lightening. So on the next morning he took this gun 
and went to the iharshcs by the river-rrwhere,- he was 
credibly informed, several wisps of snipe had been seen 
— to attemi)t to shoot some of them and put the new 
weapon to the test. 

It was on this same morning that Edward Cosscy got 
a letter which disturbed him not a little. It was from 
Belle Quest, and ran thus : 

^‘Dkar Mr. Cossey, — Will you come over and see 
me this afternoon about three o’clock ? I shall expect 
■you, so I am sure you will not disap[)oint me. — B. Q/* 

For along while he hesitated what to do. Belle Quest 
was at the present juncture the very last person w horn 
he wished to sec. II is nerves were shaken and he feared 
a .scene, but on the other hand he did not know what 
danger might threaten him if he refused to go. Quest 
had got his i>rice, and he knew that he had nothing more 
to fear from him j but a jealous wOman has no price, and 
if he did not humour her it might, he felt, be at a risk 
which he could not estimate: Also he was nervously 
anxious to give no further cause for gossip. A sudden 
outward and visible cessation of his intimacy with the 
Quests might, he thought, give rise to surmises and sus- 
picion in a little country town like Boisingham, where all 
his movements were known. So, albeit with a faint 
heart, he determined to go. 

Accordingly, at three o'clock precisely, he was shown 
into the drawing-room at the Oaks. Mrs. Quest was 
not there ; indeed he waited for ten minutes before she 
came in. She was pale, so pale that the blue veins on 
her forehead showed distinctly through her ivory skin, 
and there was a curious intensity about her manner which 
frightened him: She was very quiet also, unnaturally so, 
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indeed; but her quiet was of the'*oniinous nature pf the 
' silence .before the storm, and when she*spoke her words 
•were keen, and quick^ and vivid. ’ 

She did not shake hands with him, but sat down and 
looked at him, slowly fanning herself with a painted ivory 
fan wjjidh she took uj) from the table. 

You sent for me. Belle, and here I am,” he said, 
breaking the silence. 

Then she spoke. “You told me the other day,” she 
said, “ that you were not engaged to be married to Ida 
dc la Molle. It is ‘not true. ' You arc engaged to be 
married to her.” 

“ Who said so ? ” he asked defiantly. “ Quest, I 
sui)pose?.” 

“ I have it on a better authority,” she answered. “ I 
have it from Miss dc la Molle herself. Now, listert, 
Edward Cossey. When I let you go, I made a condition, 
and that condition was that you should not marry Ida 
de la Molle. Do you still intend to marry her ? ” 

“ You h td it from Ida,” he said, disregarding her 
question ; “ then you must have spoken to Ida — you 
must have told her everything. I suspected as much 
from her manner the other night. You ” 

“ Then it is true,” she broke in coldly. “ It is true,* 
and in addition to your other failings, Edward, you are 
a coward. and — a liar.” 

“ What is it to you what I am or what I am not ? ” 
he answered savagely. “ What business is it of yours ? 
You have no hold over me, and no claim upon me. As 
it is I have si ffjred enough at your hands and at those 
of your accursed husband. I have had to pay him thirty 
thousand pounds, do you know that ? But of course you 
know it. No doubt the whole thing is a plant, and you 
wdll share the spoil.” 

Ah ! ” she said, drawing a long breath. 

“ And now look here,” he went on. “ Once and for 
all, I will not be interfered with by you. I am engaged 
to marry Ida de la Molle, and whether you wish it or no 
1 shall marry heit. And one more thing. I will not allow 
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you to a!^sociate with Ida. .Do yqu understand me ? I 
will not allow it.” . . 

She had been holding the fan before her face while he 
spoke. Now she lowered it and looked at him. Her face 
was paler than ever, paler than death, if that be possible, 
but in her eyes there shone a light like the-lighf of a flame. 

“ Why not ? ” she said quietly. 

“ Why not ? ” he answered savagely. “ J -wonder 
that you think it necessary to ask such a question, but 
as you do I will tell you why. Because Ida is the lady 
whom I am going to marry, and I do not choose that 
she should associate with a woman who is what you 
are.” 

“ Ah ! ” she said again, “ I understand now.” 

At that moment a diversion occurred. The drawing- 
room looked on to the gai'den, and at the end of the 
garden was a door which opened into another street. 

Through this door had come Colonel Quaritch accom- 
panied by Mr. Quest, tlie former with his gun under his 
arm. I’hey walked up ihc garden and were, almost at 
the French window when Edward Cosscy saw them. 
“ Control yourself,” he said in a low voice, “ here is 
your husband.” 

Mr. Quest advanced and knocked at the window, 
which his wife opened. When he saw Edward Cossey he 
hesitated a little, then nodded to him, while the Colonel 
came forward, and placing his gun by the wall entered 
the room, shook hands with Mrs. -Quest, and bowed 
coldly to Edward Cossey. 

“ I met the Colonel, Belle,” said Mr. Quest, “ coming 
here with the benevolent intention of giving you some 
snipe, so I brought him up by the short way.” 

“That is very kind of you, Colonel Quaritch,” said 
she with a sweet smile (for she had the sweetest smile 
imaginable). 

He looked at her. There was something about her 
face which attracted his attention, something unusual. 

“ What are you looking at ? ” she asked. 

“ You,” he said bluntly, for they were out of hearing 
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of the other two. “ If I were* poetically njinJed I 
'should that you- looked like the Tragic Muse." " 

“ Do I ? ” she answered, lailgfiing. “ Well, that is 
curious, because I feel like Comedy herself." 

“ There's something wrong with that woman," thought 
the Colonel .to himself as he extracted two coupler ol 
snipe from his capacious coat tails. . “ I wonder what 
it is." 

Just then Mr. Quest and Edward Cossey passed out 
into the garden talking. 

“ Here are the snipe, Mrs. Quest," he said. “ I have 
had rather good luck. I killed four couple and missed 
two couple more ; but then I had a new gun, and one 
can never shoot so well with a. new gun." 

Oh, thank you," she said, “ do pull out the ‘ painters ' 
for me. I like to i)ut them in my riding hat, and I can 
never find them myself.” 

“ Very well,” he answered, “ but I must go into the 
garden to do it ; there is not light enough here. It gets 
dark so soon now.” * 

Accordingly he stepped out through the window, and 
began to liunt for the jirctty little feathers which are to 
be found at the angle of a snipe's wing. 

“ Is that’ the new gyn, Colonel Quaritch ? " said Mrsi 
Quest presently ; “ what a beautiful one ! " 

“ Be. careful,” he said, “ I haven't taken the cartridges 
out.” . 

If he had been looking at her, which at that moment 
he was not, Haroki would have seen her stagger and 
catch at the wall for support. Then he would have seen 
an awful and malevolent light of sudden determination 
liass across her face. 

All right," she said; “ I know about guns. My father 
used to shoot and I often cleaned his gun,” and she took 
tlie weapon up and began to examine the engraving on 
the locks. 

“ What is this ? ” she said, pointing to a little slide 
above the locks on which the word safe" was engraved 
in gtdd letters. 
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“ Oh, ;that’s tfie safity bolt,” he said. “ When^ you see ^ 
the word ‘ safe,’^' the locks are barred and the gun won't 
go off. You have to push the boU forward before yoir 
can fire.” 

“ So ? ” she said carelessly, and suiting the action to 
the ’word. . . . 

“Yes, so, but i^lease be careful, the gun is loaded.” 

“Yes, I’ll be careful,” she answered. “ Well, it is a 
very pretty gun, and so light that I believe I could shoot 
with it myself.” 

Meanwhile Edward Cossey and Mr. Quest, who were 
walking up the garden, had separated, Mr. Quest going 
to the right across the lawn to pick up a glove which had 
dropped upon the grass, while Edward Cossey slowly 
sauntered towards them. When he was about nine paces 
off he too halted and, stooping a little, looked abstrac- 
tedly at a white Japanese chrysanthemum which w^as still 
in bloom. Mrs. Quest turned, as the Colonel thought, 
to put the gun back against the wall. He would have 
offered to take it from her*’but at the moment both liis 
hands were oecui)ied in extracting one of the “ painters ” 
from a snipe. The next thing he was aware of was a 
louil explosion, followed by an exclamation or rather a 
<»ry from Mrs. Quest. He dropped, the snipe and looked 
up, just in time to sec the gun, which had leapt from her 
hands with the recoil, strike against the wall of the house 
and fall to the ground. Instantly, whether by instinct 
or by chance he never knew, he glanced towards the 
I)lace where Edward Cossey stood, and saw that his face 
was streaming with blood and that his right arm hung 
helpless by his side. Even as he looked, he saw him put 
his uninjured hand to his head and, without a word cr a 
sound, sink down on the gravel patli. 

P'or a second there was silence, and the blue smoke 
from the gun hung lieavily upon the damp autumn air. 
In the midst of it stood Belle Quest like one trans- 
fixed, her li]>s apart, her blue eyes opened wide, and 
the stamp of terror — or was it guilt ? — upon her pallid 
face. 
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All this he saw in a flash, and Ih^n.rar to the Ipleelding 
'heap upon the gravel. ' ‘ 

. He reached t almost simultaileously with Mr. Qwest, 
and together they turned the body over. ‘ ]jut still Belle 
stood tliere enveloj>ed in the heavy smoke. 

Presently, however, her trance left her and she ran inp, 
flung hersOlf upon her knees, and looked at her former 
lover, whose face and head were now a mass of blood. 

“ He’ is* dead,” she wailed ; “he is dead,- and I have 
killed him ! Oh, Edward 1 Edward ! ” 

Mr. Quest turned. on her savagely; so savagely that 
one might almost have thought he feared lest in her 
agony she should say something further. ** 

“ Stop that,” he said, seizing ber arm, “ and go for the 
doctor, for if he is not dead he will soon bleed to death.” 

With an effort she rose, put her hand to her forehead, 
then ran like the wind down the garden and thiough the 
little door. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

HAROLD TAKES THE NKW.S. 

* 

Mr. Quest and Harold bore the bleeding man — 
whether he was senseless or dead • the> knew not — 
into the house and laid him on the sofa. Then, having 
despatched a servant to seek a second doctor in case 
tlie one already gonk for was out, they set to work to 
cut the clothes from his neck and arm, and do what 
they could, and that was little enough, towards staunch- 
ing the bleeding. It soon, however, became evident that 
’Cosscy had only got the outside portion of the charge of 
No. 7 that is to say, he had been struck by about a 
hundred pellets out of the three or four hundred whicji 
would go to the ordinary ounce and an eighth. Had 
he received the whole charge he must, at that distance, 
have been instantly killed. As it was, the i)oint of the 
shQtildcr was riddled, and so to a somewhat smaller 
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exteit yas thelbaqkfof his neck and the region of the 
right ear. Onj: or two outside pellets had also struck* 
the {lead higher up, and the skin and muscles along the 
back were torn by the passage of Shot. 

“ By Jove ! ' said Mr. Quest, “ I think he is done for.” 

•The Colonel nodded. He had some experience of 
shot wounds, and the . present was npt of a hature to 
encourage hope of the patient's survival. 

“ How did it happen ? ” asked Mr. Quest presently, as 
he mopped up the streaming blood with a sponge. 

“ It was an accident,” groaned the Colonel. “ Your 
wife was looking at my new gun. I told her it was 
loaded, and that she must be careful, and I thought she 
had put it down. The next thing that I heard was the 
report. It is all my cursed fault for leaving the cart- 
ridges in.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Quest. “ She always thought she 
understood guns. It is a shocking accident.” 

Just then one of the doctors, followed by Belle Quest, 
ran ui) the lawn carrying *a box of instruments, and in 
another minute was at work. He was a quick and skilful 
surgeon, and having announced that the patient was not 
dead, at once began to tie one of the smaller arteries it 
..the throat, which had been pierced, and through which 
Edward Cossey was rapidly bleeding to death. By th ^ 
time that this was done the other doctor, an older mar , 
put in an appearance, and together they made a rapid 
examination of the- injuries. 

Belle stood by holding a basin of, water. She did nor 
speak, and on her face was that same fixed look of horror 
which Harold had observed after the discharge of the 
gun. 

When the examination was finished the two doctors' 
whisi)ercd together for a few seconds. 

. “Will he live ? ' asked Mr. Quest. 

“ We cannot say,” answered the older doctor. “ We 
do not think it likely that he will. It depends upon 
the extent of his injuries, and whether or no they have 
extended to the spine. If .he does live he will probaLly 
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be paralysed to some extent, and !)nust c srtainl} 

* hearing pf the right ear.” * 

• When she heard this Belle sank down upon a chair 
overwhelmed.' Then the two doctors, assisted by 
Harold, set to work to carry Edward Cossey into 
another roonj \yhich had been rapidly prepared, leaving 
Mr. Quest alone with his wife. 

He came, sto‘o'd in front of her, looked her in the face, 
and then laughed. 

^‘Upon my word," he said, “we men are bad enough, 
but you women beat -us in wickedness." 

“ What do you mean ? " she said faintly. 

“ I mean that you are a murderess, '*Belle,” he said 
solemnly. And you are a bungler, loo. You could not 
hold the gun straight." 

“ I deny it,” she said,’ “ the gun went off " 

“ Yes,” he said, “ you are wise to make no admissions ; 
they might be used in evidence against you. Let me 
counsel you to make no admissions. But now look here. 
I suppose the mun will have to lio in this house until he 
recovers or dies, and that you will help to nurse him. 
Well, I will have none of your murderous work going on 
here. Do you hear me ? You are not to complete at 
leisure w^hat'you have begun in haste.” 

“ What do you lake me for ? ” she asked, with some 
return of si)irit ; “ do you think that I would injure a 
wounded man ? " 

“I do not know^” he answ^ered, with a shrug, “and as 
for what I take you for, I take you for a woman whose 
passion has made her mad,” and he turned and left the 
room. 

When they had carried Edw'ard Cossc)', dead or alive — 
and 'he looked more like' death than life — up to the room 
prepared for him, seeing that he could be of no further 
use the Colonel left the house with a view of going It) 
the Castle. 

On his way out he looked into the drawing-room. There 
was Mrs. Quest, still sitting on the chair and gazing 
blankly before her. P’ tying her he entered. “ Come, 
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chee^' up, Mrs. ftuest,^ he said kindly, “ they hopd that 
he will live.” ' . ' 

SIyc made no answer. 

ft 

“It is an awful accident, but I am almost as culpable 
as ^ou, for 1 left the cartridges in the gun. Anyhow, 
God*s .will be done.” . * 

“God’s will!” she said, looking up,* then once more 
relapsed into silence. 

He turned' to go, when suddenly she rose arid caught 
Iiim by the arm. 

“Will he die?” she said almost -fiercely. “Tell me 
what you think — not what the doctors say ; you have seen 
many wounded men and know better than they do. 
Tell me the truth.” 

“ I cannot say,” he answered, shaking his head. 

Apparently she interjireted his answer in the affirmative. 
'At any rate she covered her face with her hands. 

“What would, you do, Colonel Quaritch, if you had 
killed the only thing you loved in the whole world ? ” she 
asked dreamily. “ Oh, what am 1 saying? — I am off my 
head. Leave me — go and tell Ida j it will be good news 
for Ida.” 

Accordingly he started for the Castle, having first 
"'l icked up his gun on the spot where it had' fallen from 
the hands of Mrs. Quest. 

And then it was that for the first time the extraordinary 
imi)ortancc of this dreadful accident in its bearing upon 
his own affairs flaslied upon his mind. If Cosscy died he 
could not marry Ida, that was clear. ■ 'Fliis was what Mrs. 
Quest must have meant when she said that it would be 
good nows for Ida. But how did she know anything 
about Ida's engagement to Edw^ard Cossey ? And, by 
Jove ! what did the w^oman mean when she asked what he 
would do if he had killed the only thing he loved in the 
world ? Cossey must be the “ only thing she loved,” and 
now lie thought of il, w'hen she believed that he was dead 
she called him “ Edward, Edward.” 

Harold Quaritch was as simple and unsusi>icious a 
man as it would be easy to find, but he wtis no fool: 'die 
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had 'moved about the world ain^ on rarious ^alasions 
come fn contact with cases of this sojt, as most" other 
men have done. He knew that when a woman^ in a 
moment of distress, balls* a man by his Christian name it 
is because she is in the habit of thinking of him and 
speaking to him by that name. Not that there was much 
in that 'by ’itsejf, but in imblic she called him “Mr. 
Cossey.”' “ Edwaid ” clearly then was the “ only thing she 
loved,” and Edward was secretly engaged to Ida, and 
Mrs. Quest knew it. 

Now when a mau who is not her husband has the for- 
tune, or rather the misfortune, to be tlie only thing a 
married woman ever loved, and when that married woman 
is aware of the fact of his devotion and engagement to 
somebody else, it is obvious, he rctlccted, that in nine 
cases out of ten the knowledge will excite strong feelings 
in lier breast, feelings indeed wliich in some* natures would 
amount almost to madness. 

^Vllen he had first seen Mrs. Quest that afternoon she 
and Coss('y were alone together, and he had noticed 
something unusual about her, something unnatural and 
intense. Indeed, ho remembered he had told her that 
.she looked like the Tragic Muse. Could it be that tlic 
look was the look of^a woman maddened by insult 
jealousy, who was meditating some fearful crime ? J/oio 
did that ^un offt He did not see it, and he thanked 
heaven that ho did not, for we arc not always so anxious 
to brijTg our fellow creatures to justice as we might be, 
cs[)ecially when tK.cy happen to be young and lovely 
women. How did it go off? She understood guns ; he 
could see that frorri the way she handled it. Was it likely 
that it exploded of itself, or owing to an accidental toucli 
of. the trigger ? It was possible, but not likely. Still, 
such things have been known to hai)pen, and it would be 
very difficult to jiiove that it ha<l not lia]Jt)ened in ihi^^ 
case. It it should be an attempted murder it was very 
cleverly managed, because nobody could prove that it was 
not accidental. But could it be that this soft, beautiful, 
b^'by' faced woniari had on the spur of the moment taken 
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advaif^ta^e of hi| loaded gun to wreak her jealousy and 
her wrongs uporf her faithless lover ?. Well, the face is 
no mirror of the quality of the soul within, and it was . 
possible. Further than that it did hot seem to him to be 
his business to inquire. 

By this time he had reached the Castle. The Squire 
had gone out but Ida was in, and he was showh'into the 
drawing-room while the servant went la seek her. Pre- 
sently he heard her dress rustle upon the stairs, and the 
sound of it sent the blood to his heart, for where is the 
music that is more sweet than the rustling of the dress 
of the woman whom we love ? 

“ Why, what is the matter ? ” she said, noticing the 
disturbed expression on his face. 

Well,'" he said, “ there has been an accident — a very 
bad .accident.” 

“ Who ? ” she said. “ Not my father ? ” 

“ No, no ; Mr. Cossey.” 

“ Oh,” she said, with a sigh of relief. “ Why did you 
frighten me so ? ” * 

'J'he Colonel smiled grimly at this unconscious ex- 
hibition of the relative state of her affections. 

“ What has hap]:)cned to him ? ” asked Ida, this tim-2 
with a suitable expression of concern. 

“ He has been accidentally shot.” 

“Who by?” 

“ Mrs. Quest.” 

“ I’hen she did it on purpose — I mean — is he dead ? ” 

“ No, but I believe that he will die ” 

They looked at one another, and each read in the 
eyes of the other the thought which passed through their 
brains. If Edward Cossey died they would be free to 
marry. So clearly did tliey road it that Ida actually inter- 
preted it in words. 

VVoa must not think that,” she said, “it is very 
wrong.” 

“It is wrong,” answered the Colonel, apparently in 
no way surprised at her interpretation of his thoughts, 
“ but unfortunately human nature is human nature^’^ • 
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Then he went on to tell .her afl about it. Ida 'made 
no comment, that is after those -first wiards, “she, did it 
on purpose,” which burst from her in her astonishment. 
She felt, and he felt too, that the question as to how that 
gun went off was one which was best left uninc|uired .into 
by them/ No doubt if the man died there would be an 
inquest, and the whole matter would be investigated. 
Meanwhile one thing was certain, Edward Cosscy, whom 
she w'as engaged to, was shot and likely to die. 

Presently, while they were still talking, the Si-iuire 
came in from his walk. To him also the story was told, 
and to judge from the expression of hig face he thouglit 
it grave enough. If Edward Cossey died the mort- 
gages over the Honham property would, as he believed, 
pass to his heir, who, unless he had made a will, which 
was not probable, would be' his father, old Mr. Cossey, 
the banker, from whom Mr. de la Molle well knew he 
had little mercy to exi)ect. This was serious enough, 
and still more serious was it 4hat all the blight prospects 
in which he had for some days been basking of the re- 
establishment of liis family upon a securer basis than it 
had occupied for generations would vanish like a vision. 
He was not more worldly-minded than are other men, ’ 
but he did fondly cherish a natural desire to see tlie 
family fortunes once more in the ascendanl. 'Fhe pro- 
jected marriage between his daughter and Edward Cos- 
sey would have brought this about most fully, and how- 
■ cver much he might in his secret heart distrust the man 
himself, and doubt whether the match was really accept- 
able to Ida, he could not view its collapse with indiffer- 
ence. While they were still talking the dressing-bell 
rang, and Harold rose .to go. 

“ Stop and dine, won’t you, Quaritch ? ” said the 
Squire. 

Harold hesitated and looked at Ida. She made no 
movertient, but her eyes said “ stay,” and he sighed and 
yielded. Dinner was rather a melancholy feast, for the 
Squije was preoccupied with his own thoughts, and Ida 
had not much to say. So far as the Colom 1 was ron- 
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cerncd, tlic recolfection of the tragedy he had witnessed 
that afternoon, aid of all the dreadful details with which 
it was' accompanied, was not conducive to appetite. 

As soon as dinner was over the Squire' announced that 
he iihould walk into Boisingham to inquire how the 
wounded man was getting on. Shortly afterwards he 
started, leaving his daughter and Harold. alone. 

They went into the drawing-room and talked about in- 
different things. No word of love passed between them ; 
no word, even, that could bear an aft'ectionate signifi- 
cance, and yet every sentence which passed their lii)S 
carried a message with it, and was as heavy with un- 
uttered tenderness as a laden bee with honey. Tor 
they loved each other dearly, and deep love is a thing 
that can hardly be concealed l)y lovers from each other. 

It was hajipiness for him merely to sit beside her and 
hear her speak, to watch the changes of her face and the 
lamplight playing uiion her hair, and it was happiness for 
her to know that he was sitting there and watching. For 
the most beautiful aspect of true affection is its accom- 
j)anying sense of perfect companionship and rest. It is 
a sense which nothing else in this life can give, and, like 
' lifting cloud, reveals the wliite and distant peaks of Lliat 
unbroken peace which we cannot' hope to \vin in our 
stormy journey Ihro igh the world. 

And so the evening wore away till at last they heard 
the Squire’s loud rvoice talking to somebody outside. 
.Presently he came in. 

“ How is he ? ” asked Harold. “ Will he live ? ” 

" 'I'hcy cannot say,” was the answer. “ But two great 
doctors have been telegraphed for from London, and will 
be down to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XSCXI. 

IDA RECANTS. 

The two great doctors came, ami the tw'o great doctors 
pockete'd .their hundred guinea fees and went, but neither 
the one nor the-other, nor eke the twain, would commit 
themselves to'.a fixed opinion as to Edward Cosscy's 
chances of life or death. However, one of them picked 
out a number of shot from the wounded man, and a 
number more ho left in because he could not pick them 
out. Then they both agreed that the treatment of their 
lr)cal brethren was all that could be desired, and so far 
as they were concerned there was an end of it. 

A week had passed, and Edward Cossey, nursed night 
and day by Belle Quest, stjll hovered between life and 
death. 

It was a "I'hursday, and Harold had walked up to the 
Castle to give the Squire the latest news of the wounded 
man. Whilst he was in the vestibule saying what he had 
to. say to*Mr. do la Mollo and Ida, a man rung the bell, 
whom he recognised as one of Mr. Qiiesl^s clerks. lie 
was shown in, and handed the Scjuire a fully-addressed^ 
brief envelope, whiclv he saitl, he had been told to deliver 
by Mr. Quest, and adding ilial there w.as no answer 
bowed. himself out. ■ 

As. soon as he had gone the cnvclojic was opened by 
Mr. de la Molle,. who took from'il two legal -looking 
documents which Uc began to read. Suddenly the first 
dropped from his Iiand, and with an exclamation he 
snatched at the second.- 

“ What is it, father ? asked Ida. 

■ “ What is it ? Why ‘it’s just this. Edward Cossey has 
transferred the mortgages over th'.s jiroperty to Quest, 
the lawyer, and Quest has served a notice on me calling 
in the money,'' and he began to walk up and down the 
room in a state of great agitation. 

“ I don't quite understand,*' sahl Ida, her breast heav- 
ing; and a cUtious light shining in her eyes. 
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“ IIon*t you ? her father, “ then perhaps you 

will read that,” ^nd he pushed the papers to her. , As he 
did sp another letter which he had not observed fell out ■ 
of them. 

At this point Harold rose to go. 

“'Don't go, Quaritch, don't go,” said the 3quire. “ I 
shall be glad of your advice, and I am sure that what 
you hear will not go any further.” 

At the same time Ida motioned him to stay, and 
though somewhat unwillingly he did so. 

“Dear Sir,” began the Squire, reading the letter 
aloud, — 

“ Inclosed you will find the usual formal notices 
calling in the sum of thirty thousand pounds' recently 
advanced upon mortgage of the Honham Castle Estates 
by Edward Cosscy, Esej. These mortgages have passed 
into my possession for value received, and it is now niy 
desire to realise them. I most deeply regret being forced 
to press an old client, but n\y circumstances are such that 
I am obliged so to do. If I can in any way. facilitate 
your cfibrls to raise the sum I shall be very glad. But 
in the event of the money not being forthcoming at the 
'end of the six months' notice the ordinary stjeps wdll be 
taken to realise by forcchjsure. * 

“.I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

“ W. Quest. 

“ James de la Mqlle, Esq., J.P., D.L.” 

“ I see now,” said Ida. “ Mr. Cossey has no further 
hold on the mortgages or on the property.” 

“That's it,” said the Squire; “he has transferred 
them to that rascally lawyer. And yet he told me — I 
can't understand it, I really can't.” 

At this point the Colonel insisted upon leaving, say- 
ing he would call in again that evening to see if he 
could be of any assistance. When he was gone Ida 
spoke in a cold, determined voice : 

Mr. Cossey told me that when we married he would 
put those mortgages in the fire. .It now seems that the 
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mortgages were not. his to.dispcfee’of, or else tha^ he has 
since transferred them to Mr, ' Quest without informing 
us.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said the Squire. 

“ Very well,” said Ida. “ And now, father, I will tell 
you soj[.iifcthing. I engaged myself — or, to be more ac- 
curate, I promised to engage myself — to Edward Cossey 
on the .condition that he would take up these mortgages 
when Cossey and Son w'ere threatening to foreclose, or 
whatever it is called.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” said her astonis^hed father, “what 
an idea ! ” 

“ I did it,” went on Ida, “and he took up the mort- 
gages. In due course he claimed my promise, and I 
became engaged to marry him, though that engagement 
W’as repugnant to me. You will see that having per- 
suaded him to advance the money I could not refuse to 
carry out my si are of the bargain.” 

“ Well,” said the Squire, “ this is all new to me.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ and I should never have told 
you of it had it not been for this sudden change in the 
position of affairs. What I did, I did to save our 
family from ruin. But now it seems that Mr. Cossey 
has played us false, and that wc are to be ruined after 
all. 'rhereforc, the condition upon w'hidi i promised to 
marry, hini has not been carried out, and my promise 
falls 4.0 the ground.” 

“You moan that .supposing he lives, you will not 
marry Edward Cossey.” 

“ Yes, I do mean it.” 

The Squire thought for a minute. “ This is a very 
serious step, Ida,” he said. “I don't mean that I think 
that the man has behaved well — but still he njay have 
given up the mortgages to Quest under pressure of 
some sort and might be willing to find the money to 
meet them.” 

“ I do not care if he finds the money ten times over,” 
said Ida, “ I will not marry him. He has not kept to 
the letter of his bond and I will not keep to mine.” 
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“ If h all very well, tda,” .said the Squire, “and of 
course nobody cart force. you into a distasteful mai-riage, 
but I wish to point out one thing, You have your 
family to think of as well as yourself. I tell you frankly 
that \ do not believe th.at as times are it will be |)pssiblc 
to raise thirty thousand pounds to pay olf- the' .charges 
unless it is by the help of Edward Cossej. So- if he 
livjs — and as he has lasted so long I expect that .he will 
live — and you refuse to go on with your engagement to 
him we shall be sold up, that is all ; for this man Quest, 
confound him, will show us' no mercy.'* 

“ I know it, father,** airewered Ida, “ but I cannot 
and will not marry him, and I do not think you can 
cx’>cct me to do so. I “became engaged, or rather 
promised to become engaged to him, because I thought 
that one woman had no right 'co put her own happiness 
Ix fore the welfare of an old family like ours, and I 
would have carried out that engagement at any cost, 
llut since then, to tell you tl^e truth,** and she blushed 
deeply, “not only have I learned to dislike hi n. a great 
deal more, but I have come to care for some one else 
who also cares for me, ard who therefore has a right to 
be considered. 'rhink, father, what it means to a 
woman to sell herself into bodily arfd mental bondage — 
w'licn she cares for another man.” 

“ Well, well,** said her father w'ith some irritation, “ I 
am no authority upon matters -of sentiment; they are 
not in my line and I know that women have their j)rejii- 
diccs. Still you can’t expect me to look at the matter 
in (piitc the same light as you do. And w'ho is the 
gcntlemari ? Colonel Quarilch ? ** 

She nodded her head. 

“ Oh,** said the Siiuire, “ I have nothing to say against 
Quaritch, indeed I like the man, but I suppose that if 
he has £600 a year, it is every sixpence he can count 
on.” 

“ 1 had rather marry him upon six hundred a year 
than Edward Cossey upon sixty ihou.sand.** 

“ Ah, yes, I have heard young ' women talk like lhaft 
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before, though perhaps they ^hrnk diffcrcntljl after- 
wards.- Of course I have na ‘night t^ obtrude myself, 
but when you are cpmfortably marrie*!, what is going to 
become of rtorrham I sliould like to know, and inciden- 
tally of me ? ” 

“ I dgn’t know, father, dear,” she' answered, her eyes 
filling with tears ; “ we must trust tO Providence, T sup- 
pose.. J. know you think me very selfish,” she went on, 
catching him by the arm, “ but, oh, father ! there are 
things that are Worse than death to women, or, at least, 
to some women. * I almost ‘think that I would rather 
die than marry Edward Cosscy, though I should have 
gone through with it if he had kept his word.” 

“ No,- no,” said her fathef. “ I can’t wonder at it, 
and certainly J do not ask you to marry a man whom 
you dislike. Hut still it is har<l upon me to have all 
tliis trouble at my age, and the old place coining to tlic 
hammer too. It is enough to make a man wash that his 
worries were over altogethej^ However, w'c must take 
things we find them, and we find them pretty rough. 
Qliaritch said he w^as corning back this evening, didn’t 
lie ? 1 su])pose there will not be any i)ublic engagement 

at ]) resent, will there ? And look here, Ida, I don’f 
want him to conic tiTlking to me about it. I have got 
enough things of my own to think of witlioiit bothering 
niy hofKl w'ilh }oiir love affairs. J’ray let the inaticr be 
for the present. And now I am going out to see tliat 
fellow George, who hasn’t been here since he came bark 
from Eondon, and' a nice bit of new^s it will be that I 
sliall have to tell him.” 

When her father had gone Ida did a thirrg she had 
not done for some time — she wejit a little. All her fine 
iritentions of self-denial had broken down, and she felt 
humiliated at the fact. She had intended to sacrifice 
herself upon the altar of her duty and to make herself 
the wedded wife of a man whom she disliked, and now 
on the first opportunity she had throwm up the contract 
ou a quibble— a point of law as it were. Nature had 
Been too strong for her, as it often is for people with 
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deep' feelings ; she ^cc/ald i\ot do .it, no, not to save 
Honham from the hanuher. When she had promised 
that she would engage herself to Edward Cossey she 
had not been in love with Colonel Quaritch ; now she 
was, and the difference between the two slates is 
considerable. Still the fall humiliated her pride, and 
what is more she felt that her father was disappointed 
in her. Of course she could not expect him at his age 
to enter into her private feelings, for when looked at 
through the mist of years sentiment appears more or 
less foolish. She knew very well that age often strips 
men of those finer sympathies and sensibilities which 
clothe them in youth, much as the winter frost and 
wind strip the delicate foliage from the trees. ■ And to 
such the music of the world is dead. I^ove has van- 
ished with the-jummer dews, and in its place are cutting 
bl.isls and snows and sere memories rustling like fallen 
leaves about the feet. As we grow old we are too apt 
to grow away from beauty rnd what is high and pure, 
our hearts harden by contact with the hard world. We 
examine love and find, or believe we find, that it is 
nought but a variety of passion ; friendship, and think 
'it self-interest j religion, and name it su]-)erstilion. The 
facts of life alone remain clear and ucsirable. ^Vc know 
that money means power, and we turn our face to 
Mammon, and if he smiles upon us we are content to 
let our finer visions go vrhere our youth has gone. 

“ Tniiling clouds of glory do v'C come 
From God, who is our home.” 

So says the poet, but alas ! the clouds soon melt into 
the grey air of the world, and some of us, before our 
course is finished, forget that they ever were. And yet 
which is the shadow of the truth — those dreams, and 
hopes, and aspirations of our younger life, or the cor- 
ruption with which the world cakes our souls ? 

Ida knew that she could not expect her father to 
sympathise \ti;h her; she knew that to his judgment, 
circi mstances being the same, and both suitors being 
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equally sound in wind and liml^ the choice fne of 
them should, to a large extent, be a matter to be decided 
by the exterior considerations of weallfh and general con- 
venience. 

However, she had made her choice, made it suddenly, 
but nohe the, less had made it. It lay between* her 
father's’ interest and the interest of- the family at large 
and her own honour as a woman — for the mere empty 
ceremony of marriage which satisfies society cannot 
make dishonour, an honourable thing. She had made 
her choice, and the- readers of her history must judge if 
that choice was right or wrong. 

After dinner Harold came again as lie had promised. 
The Squire was not in the drawing-room when he was 
shown in. 

Ida rose to greet hihi with a sweet aqji happy smile 
upon her face, for in the presence of her lover all her 
doubts and troubles vanished like a mist. 

I have a piece of news for you,” said he, trying to 
look as though he was rejoVed to give it. “ Edward 
Cosscy has taken a wonderful turn for the better. 'I'hcy 
say that he will certainly recover.” 

“Oh,” she answered, colouring a httlc, “and now I. 
have a piece of nev« for you, Colonel Quaritch. ' My 
engagement with Mr. Edward Cossey is at an end. I 
shall not niarry him.” 

“ A"re you sure ?” said Harold with a gasp. 

“ Quite sure. I have made up hiy mind,” and she 
held out her hand, es though to seal her words. 

He took it and kissed it. “ Thankr heaven, Ida,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” she answered, “thank heaven!” At that 
moment the Squire caftie in, looking very miserable and 
depressed, and of course nothing more was said about 
the matter. 



CHAPTER xxxn, 

GEORGE PROPHESIES rAGAIN. 

Six weeks passed, and in that time several things 
hajipened. In the first place the miserly old' banker, 
Edward Cossey's father, had died, his death being accele- 
rated by the. shock of his son’s accident. On his will 
being o^iened, it was found that property and money to 
no less a value than ;^6oo,ooo passed under it to 
Edward absolutely, the only condition attached being 
that he should continue in the house of Cosscy and 
Son and leave a certain share of his fortune in the 
business. 

Edward Cossey also, thanks chiefly to lielle’s tender 
nursing, had almost reco\crcd, with one excci)tion — he 
was, and would be for life, stone deaf in the right ear. 
'fhe paralysis which the doctors feared had not shown 
itself. One of his first questions when he became 
convalescent was addressed to Belle Quest. 

As in a dream, he had always seen her sweet face 
hanging over him, and dimly known that she was 
' ministering to him. 

“Have you nursed me ever since the accident, 
Belle ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered. ‘ 

‘‘It is very good of you, considering all things,” he 
murmured. “ 1 w'onder that you diet not let me die.” 

But she turned her face to the wall and never said a 
word, nor did any further conversation on these matters 
pass between them. 

'flicn as his strength came back so did his passion for ’ 
Ida de la Molle revive. Me was not allowed to write or 
even rereivc letters, and with this explanation of her 
silence he was fain to content himself. But the Sejuire, 
he was told, often called to inquire after him, and once 
or twice Ida came with Kim. 

At length a lime came — it was two dajis after he 
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been told of his father’s death— njh^ he was pronounced 
fit to be moved into his own rooms and to receu^e his 
correspondence as usual. 

The move was Effected without any difficult}^ and 
here . Belle bade him good-bye. Even as she did so 
Georg (5 drove his fat pony up to the door, and getting 
down gave a . letter to the landlgidy, with ])ai ticiilar 
instructions tt)tit it was to be delivered into Mr. Cossey’s 
own hands. As slie passed Belle saw that it was 
addressed in thp Stjuirc^s handwriting. 

When it was delivered to him Edward Cossey opened 
it with eagerness. It contained an inclosurc in Ida’s 
writing, and this he read first. It ran* as follows : 


“ Dear Mp. Cossey, — 

“I am told that you are now able^to read letters, 
so I liasten to write to you. First of all, let me say liow 
thankful I am that you are in a fair way to comidele 
recovery from your dreadful accident. And now I must 
tell you what I fear will be almost as j)ainfiil to you to 
read as it is for me to write, namely, that the engagement 
between us is at an end. To put the matter frankly, you 
will remember that I rightly or WTongly became engage^l 
to you on a ccrtain^condition. That condition has Mot 
been fulfilled, for Mr. Quest, to whom llu mortgages on 
my father’s property have been transferred by you, is 
pressing for their payment. Consequently the obligation 
on my i)art is at an end, and with it the engagement 
must end also, for I grieve to tell you that it is not one 
which my personal inclination will hidiiee me to cany 
out. Wishing you a speedy and complete r^^covery, ai^ 
every haiqiiiiess and jjrosperity in your future life, 
believe me, dear Mr! Cossey, 

“Very truly yours, 

“ Ida de la Muli.e.” 

He put down this uncompromising and crushing 
epistle and nervously glanced at the Squire’s, which was 
-very short. • 
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“My Dear Cosshw/? it began, — 

“ Ida has shown me the inclose'd letter. I think 
that you did unwisely when you entered into what must 
be called a money bargain for my daughter’s hand. 
Whether under all the circumstances she does either well 
or wisely to repudiate the engagement after it has once 
been agreed upon, is not for me to judge. She is. a free 
agent and has a natural right to dispose of her life as she 
thinks fit. This being so I have of course no option but 
to endorse her decision, so far as I have anything to do 
with the matter. It is a decision which I for some 
reasons regret, but which I am quite powerless to 
alter. 

“ Believe me, with kind regards, 

“ Truly yours, 

“Jamks de la Moi.i.e.” 

Edward Cossey turned his face to the w'all and in- 
dulged in such meditations as the occasion gave rise to. 
They weie bitter enough, was as bent upon this 

marriage as he had ever been, more so in fact, now that 
his father was out of the way. lie knew that Ida dis- 
liked him, he had known that all along, but he had 
tru.sted to time and marriage to overcome the dislike. 
And now that accursed Quest had brought about the 
ruin of his hopes. Ida had seen her chance of escape, 
and, like a bold .woman, had seized u])on it. There was 
one ray of hope, arid one only. He knew that tlic 
money would not be forthcoming to pay off the mort- 
gages. He could see loo from the tone of the Squire’s 
(Patter that be did not altogether approve of his daughter’s 
decision. And his father was dead. Like Caesar, he was 
.the master of many legions, or rather of much money, 
which is as good as legions. Money can make most paths 
smooth to the feet of the traveller, and why not this ? 
After much thought he came to a conclusion. He would 
not trust his chance to paper, he would plead his cause 
in person. So he wrote a short note to the Squire ac- 
knowledging Ida’s and his letter,- and saying that he 
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.hoped to come and see them^ as sopn.as ever the deleter 
would allpw him out' of doors. 

• Meanwhile George, having delivered* his letter, .had 
gone upon another erfand. Pulling up the fat pony in 
front of Mr. Quest’s office he alighted and entered. Mr. 
Quest was disengaged, and he was shown straight into >hc 
inner office, where the lawyer sat, looking more refined 
and gentlemanlike than ever. 

“ How do you do, George ? ” he said cheerily ; “ sit 
down ; what is it i " 

“Well, sir,” answered that lugubrious worthy, as he 
awkwardly took a seat, “the question is what isn’t it? 
These be rum times, they be, they fare to puzzle a man, 
they du.” . 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Quest, balancing a quill pen on his 
finger, “ the times are bad enough.” 

'I'hen came a pause. 

“ Dash it all, sir,” went on George presently, “ I may 
as well get it out ; I hev come to speak to you about the 
S(piire’s business.” * 

“•Yes,” said Mr. Quest. 

“ Well, sir,” w^ent on George, “ I’m told that these 
dratted mortgages hev passed into your hands, and that 
you hev called in the money.” 

“ Yes, that is correct," said Mr. Quest again. 

“ WeU> sir, the fact is that the Squire can’t git the 
money^ It can’t be had nohow. Nobody won’t take the 
land as security. It might be so much water for all folk 
will look at it.” 

“ Quite so. Land is in very bad odou» as security now\” 

“ And that being so, sir, what is to be done ?J’ 

Mr. Quest shrugged his shoulders. “ I do not know. 
If the money is not fofthcoming, of course I shall, how- 
ever unwillingly, be forced to take my legal remedy.” 

“ Meaning, sir ” 

“ Meaning that I shall bring an action for foreclosure 
and do what 1 can with the lands.” 

George’s face darkened. 

•*‘^And that 'reads, sir, that the Squire and Miss Ida 

i6 



wi]L be turned out of Honham, where they and theirs 
hev been for centuries, and that yoU will turn in ? ” 

“‘Well, that IS what it comes to, George. I am sin- 
cerely sorry to press the Squire, but it's a matter of 
thirty thousand pounds, and I am not in a position to 
thiow away thirty thousand pounds.” . • 

“ Sir,” said George, rising in indignation, “ I don't 
rightly know how you came by them there mortgages. 
I’hcre is some things as larycrs knaws and honest men 
don't knaw, and that's one on them. Hut it seems that 
you’ve got 'em and are a-going to use 'em — and that be- 
ing so, Mr. QueS^, I have summut to say to you. You're 
a deep 'un, sir ^ I knaw it; I've wintered you and I’ve 
summered you, and I knaw that you’re a deep 'un ; but 
no good won’t come to you from this here move.” 

“ What do you mean by that, George ? ” said the 
lawyer sharply. 

“ Niver you mind what I mean, sir. I means what I 
says. I means that sometimes peo]>le has tilings in their 
lives snugged away where noliody can't sec 'em, things as 
quiet as thoiigh they was dead and buried, and that ain't 
dead nor buried neither, things so much alive that they 
fare as though they were fit to kick the lid off their coffin, 
/rhat’s what I means, sir, and 1 m^ans that when folk set 
to work to do a hard and wicked thing those dead things 
sometimes gits up and walks where they is least . wanting ; 
and mayhap if you goes on for to turn the old Squire 
and Miss Ida out of the Castle, mayliap, sir, summut of 
that sort will haiijicn to you, for unark my word, sir, 
there’s justice in the world, sir, as mebbe you will find 
out. And now, sir, begging your pardon, I’ll wish you 
good-morning, and leave you to think on what I’ve said,” 
and he was gone. 

“ George ! ” called Mr. Quest after him, rising from 
his chair, “ George ! ” but George was out of hearing. 

“ Now what did he mean by that — what the devil did 
he mean ? ” said Mr. Quest with a gasp as he sat down 
again. “ Surely,” he thod^ht, “ the man cannot have 
got hold of anything about Edith. Impossible, hn* 
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possible ; if he had he would hav^ S^id more, he wpuld 
not havp confined hiniself to hinting, that would take a 
•cleverer man, he would have shown his.Hand. He .must 
have been speaking at raixdom to frighten me, I supiiose. 
By heaven ! what a thing it would be if he had got hold 
of something. , Ruin ! absolute ruin ! I'll settle up -this 
business "as soon- as I can and leave the country;’ I can’t 
stand the strain," it's like having a sword over one's head. 
I've hair a mind to leave it in somebody else's hands 
and go at once. - No, for that would look like running 
away. It must be all lubbish.; how could he know any- 
thing about it ? ” • 

So shaken was he, however, that though he tried onc e 
and yet again, he found it impossible to settle himself down 
to work till he had taken a couple of glasses of sherry 
from the decanter in the cupboard. Even as he did so he 
wondered if the shadow of the sword dislurbcd him so 
much, how he would be affected if it ever was his lot to 
face the glimmer of its naked blade. 

No further letter came t5 Edward Cossey from the 
Castle, but, impatient as he was to do so, another fort- 
night elapsed before he was able to see Ida and her father. 
At last one fine December morning for the first time 
since liis a’ceident h#» was allowed to take carriage ex^r* 
cisc, and his first drive was to I lonham Castle. 

When the Squire, who was sitting ii the vcirtibulc 
writing letters, saw a jioor pallid man, rolled up in fur, 
with a white face scarred with shot marks and black rings 
round his large dark eyes, being heljied from a closed 
carriage, he did not know who it was, • and called to Ida, 
who was passing along the passage, to tell him. 

Of course she recognised her admirer instantly, and 
wfished to leave the r6om, but her father pre/ented her. 

“ You got into this mess,” he said, forgetting how and 
for whom she got into it, “ and now you must get oqt of 
it in .your own way.” 

When Edward, having been assisted into the room, 
saw Ida standing there, all the blood in his wasted body 
see'med to nish into lus pallid face. 


i6 — 2 
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Ho\f do you do,r Mr. fossey ? ” she said. “ I am 
glad to see you out, and hope that you are better.” 

“ I beg your pardon,’ I cannot hear you,” he said, turn- 
ing round ; “ I am stone deaf in my right 'ear.” 

A pang of pity shot through her heart. Edward 
Cossey, feeble, dejected, and limping from the jaws of 
Death, was a very different being to Edward Cossey in 
the full glow of his youth, health, and strength. Indeed, 
so much did his condition appeal to her sympathies that 
for the first time since her mental attitude towards him 
had been one of entire indifference; she looked on him 
without repugnance. 

Meanwhile, her father had shaken him by the hand, 
and led him to an armchair before the fire. 

Then after a few questions and answers as to his 
accident and merciful recovery there came a pause. 

• At length he broke it. “I have come to see you 
both,” he said with a faint nervous smile, “about the 
letters you wrote me. If my condition had allowed I 
should have come before, but it would not.” 

“Yes,” said the Squire attentively, while Ida folded 
her hands in her lap and sat still w'ith her eyes fixed upon 
the hre. 

“ It seems,” he went on, “ that ahe old proverb has 
applied to my case as to so many others — being absent I 
have suffered. I understand from these letters that my 
engagement to you. Miss de la Molle, is broken off” 

She made a motio'n of assent. 

“ And that it is broken off on the ground that having 
been forced by a combination of circumstances which I 
cannot enter into to transfer the mortgages to Mr. Quest, 
consequently I broke my bargain with you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ida. 

“Very well then, I come to tell you botli that I am 
ready to find the money to meet those mortgages and to 
pay them off in full." 

“ Ah ! ” said the Siiuire. 

“ Also that I am ready to do what I offered to do be- 
fore, and which, as my father is now dead, I am perfectly* 
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in a position to do, namely, t(j settle two •hundred 
thousand pounds 'absolutely upon’ Ida, and indeed 
•generally to do anything else that she oi* you may wish,” 
and he looked at, the'Squire. 

“ It.is no use looking to me for an answer,” said he 
with soifie. irritation. “I have no voice in the matter.” 

Edward turned to Ida, w'ho put her hand before her 
face and shookMier head. 

“Perhaps,” he said, somewhat bitterly, “I should 
not be far wrong if I said that Colonel Quaritch has 
more to do with your change of mind than the fact of 
the transfer of these mortgages.” 

She dropped her hand and looked* him full in the 
face. 

“ You are quite right, Mr. Cosscy,” she said boldly. 
“Colonel Quaritch and I Are attached to each other, 
and we hope one day to he married.” 

“ Confound that Quaritch,” growled the Squire be- 
neath his breath. 

h'dward winced visibly at fliis outsiiokcn statement. 

“ Ida,” he said, “ I make one last a[)peal to you. I 
am devoted to you with all my heart ; so devoted that 
though it may seem foolish to say so, especially before^ 
your father, I really 4hink I would rather not have re- 
covered from my accident than that I should have 
recovered for this. I will give you everything that a 
woman can want, and my money will make your family 
what it was centuries ago, the greatest in the country 
’ side. I don't pretend to have been a saint — perhaps 
you may have heard something againsi me in that way — 
or to be anything out of the common. I am only an 
ordinary cvery-day man, but I am devoted to you. 
Think, then, before you refuse me altogether.” 

“ I have thought, Mr. Cossey,” answered Ida almost 
passionately: “I have thought until I am tired of think- 
ing, and I do not consider it fair that you should press 
me like this, especially before my father.” 

“Then,” he said, rising with difhculty, “I have said 
all I have to say, and done all that I can do. I shall 
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still, hope that you ma;y change your mind. I shall not 
yet abandon hope. Goodbye.” 

She touched ii?s hand, and then the Squire offering 
him his arm, he went down the steps to his carriage. 

“I hope, Mr. de la Mollc,” he said, “that bad as 
things look for me, if they should take a turn I. shall have 
your support.” 

“My dear sir,” answered the Squire, “I tell you 
frankly that I wish my d lughter would marry you. As 
I said before, it would for obvious reasons be desirable. 
But Ida is not like ordinary women. AV'^hen she sets 
her mind upon a thing she sets it like a flint. Times 
may change, ho\\ever, and that is all I can say. Yes, if 
I were you, 1 should remember that this is a changeable 
world, and women are the most changeable things in it.” 

When the carriage had gone he re-entered the vesti- 
bule. Ida, who was going away much disturbed in mind, 
saw him come, and knew from the exi)ression of his face 
that there would be trouble. With characteristic courage 
she turned, determined to brave it out. 


CHAPTER XXXlll. 

. t 

THE SQUrRE SPEAKS HIS MINH. 

For a minute or more her father fidgeted about, nioving 
liis papers backwards and forwards but saying nutliing. 

At last he spoke. “You have taken a most serious 
and painful step, Ida,” he said. “ Of course you have a 
right to do as you please, you are of full age, and I cannot 
expect that you will consider me or your family in your 
matrimonial engagements, but at the same time I think 
it my duty to point out to you what it is that you are 
doing. You are refusing one of the finest matches in 
England in order to marry a broken-down, middle-aged, 
half-pay colonel, a man who can hardly support you, 
whose part in life is played, or who is apparently too idle 
to seek another.” 
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Hefe Ida's eyes flashed ominously, but she made no 
comment, being apparently afraid td trust herself to speak. 

“You are doing this,” went -on her father, working 
himself up as he spol^e, “in the face of my wishes,’. and 
with a knowledge that yoiir action will bring your family, 
to say nothing of your father, to utter and irretrievable 
ruin.” •■ ■ ■ 

“ Surely, father, surely,” broke in Ida, almost in a cry, 
“you >Vould not have me marry one man when I love 
another. When I made the promise I had not become 
attached to Colonel Quariich.” 

“ Love ! pshaw ! ” said her father. “ Don’t talk to me 
in that sentimental and school-girl way— you are too old 
for it. I am a plain man, and I believe in family affec- 
tion and in dufy, Ida. Love^ as you call it, is only too 
often another word for .self-will and selfishness and otlier 
things that we arc better without.” • 

“ I can understand, father,” answered Ida, srtiuggling 
to keep her tern tier under this jobation, “ that iny refusal 
to marry Mr. Cossey is disagreeable to you for obvious 
reasons, though it is not so very long since you detested 
him yourself. But I do not see why an honest w^oinan’s 
affection for another man should be talked of as tliough 
there was .somethin" shameful about it. It is all very, 
wxll to sneer at ‘ love,’ but after all a woman is flesh aifd 
blood \ she is not a chattel or a sla.ve girl, and inairiage 
is not' like anything else — it means many things to a 
woman, 'i’here is no magic about marriage to make that 
which is unrighteous righteous.” 

“ There,” said her father, “it is no good your lecturing 
to me on marriage, Ida. If you do*not want to many 
Cossey I can't force you to. If you want to ruin me, your 
family and yourself, you must do so. But there is one 
thing. While it is over me, which I suppose w'ill not be . 
tor much longer, my house is my owm, and I will not have 
that Colonel of yours hanging about it, and I shall i^rite 
to him to say so. You are your own mistress, and if you 
choose to walk over to church and marry him you can do 
_SD, but it will be done without my consent, which of 



course, however, is an unnecessary .formality. Do you 
hear#' me, Ida ? ” 

“If youhavefluite d.6ne, father,” she answered coldly, 
“I should like to go before I say something which I 
might be sorry for. Of course you can write what you 
like to Colonel Quaritch, and I shall write to him, too.” 

Her father made no answer beyond sitting down at 
his table and graining viciously at a pen. So she left 
the room, indignant, indeed, but with as heavy a heart 
as any woman could carry in her breast. 

“ Dear Sir,” wrote the not unnaturally indignant Squire, 
“ I have been informed by my daughter Ida of her en- 
tanglement with you. It is one which, for reasons that 
I need not enter into, is distasteful to me, as well as, I 
am sorry to say, ruinous to Ida herself and to her family. 
Ida is of full age, and must, of course, do as she pleases 
with herself. Hut I cannot consent to become a party 
to what I disai)i)rove of so strongly, and this being the 
case, I must beg you to cease your visits to my house. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ James he la Molle. 

“ Colonel Quaritch, V.C.” 

' Ida as soon as she had sufficiently recovered herself 
also wrote to the Colonel. She told him the whole story, 
keeping nothing back, and ended her letter thus : 

“ Never, dear Harold, was a woman in a greater diffi- 
culty and never have I more needed help and advice. 
You know and have good reason to know how' hateful 
this marriage woul3 be to- me, loving you as I do entirely 
and alone,' and having no higher desire than to become 
your wife. But of course I see the painfulness of the 
position. I am not so selfish as my father believes or 
says that he believes. I quite understand how great 
woilld be the material advantage to my father if I could 
bring myself to marry Mr. Cossey. You may remember 
I told you once that I thought no woman has a right to 
prefer her own happiness to the prosperity of her whole 
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family. But, Harolfi, it is, easy {o speak thus,* and very, 
very hgrd to act up to it. What am I to do ? Wnat am 
I to do ? And yet how can I in cofAmon fairness ask 
you to answer that question ? God help us both, Harold ! 
Is there no way out of it ? ” 

These- letters were both duly received by^ Harold 
Quaritch on the following morning and threw him into a 
fever.of anxiety and doubt. He was a just and reason- 
able man, and, knowing something of human nature, 
under the circumstances did not altogether wonder at 
the Squire’s violence and irritation. The financial posi- 
tion of the de la Molle family was little, if anything, 
short of desperate. He could easily understand how 
maddening it must be to a man like Mr. de la Molle, who 
loved Honham, which had for centuries been the home 
of his race, better than he loved anything on earth, to 
suddenly realise that it must pass away from him and his 
for ever, merely because a woman hap|)cned to prefer 
one man to another, and that man, to his view, the less 
eligible of the two. So keenly did he realise this, 
indeed, ' that he greatly doubled whether or no he 
was justified in continuing his advances to Ida. 
Finally, after much thought, he wrote to the Sfjuire ^ 
follows : • 

“ I have received your letter, and also one from Ida, 
and I hope you will believe me when I say that I quite 
understand and sympathise with the motives which evi- 
dently led you to yrrite it. I am unfortunately — although 
I never regretted it till now — a poor man, whereas my 
rival suitor is a very rich one. I shall, of course, strictly 
obey your injunctions; and, moreover, I caij assure you 
that, whatever my own feelings may be in the matter, I 
Shall do nothing, either directly or indirectly, to in-, 
fiuence Ida’s ultimate decision. She must decide for 
herself.” 

To Ida herself he also wrote at length : 

“ Dearest Ida,” he ended, “ I can say nothing more ; 
you must judge for yourself; and I shall accept your 
■ de :ision loyally whatever it may be. It is unnecessary 
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for me to tell you how inextricably my happiness in life 
is intefwoven with that 'decision, but at the same time I 
do not wish to mfluence* it. It certainly to my mind 
does riot seem right that a woman should be driven into 
sacrificing her whole life to secure any monetary advan- 
tage cither for herself or for others, but then the' world 
is full of things that are not right. I can give you no 
advice, for I do not know what advice I' ought to give. 

I try to put myself out of the question and to consider 
you, and you only ; but even then I fear that rny judg- 
ment is not impartial. At any rate, the less we sec of 
each other at present the better, for I do not wish to 
ap)pear to be taking any undue advantage. If we are 
destined to pass our lives together, this temporary 
estrangement will not matter, and if on the other hand 
we are doomed to a life-long^ separation the sooner wc 
begin the better. It is a hard world, and sometimes (as 
it does now) my heart sinks within me as from year to 
year I struggle on towards a happiness that ever vanishes 
when 1 stretch out my hand to clasp it ; but, if I feel 
thus, what must you feel who have so much more lo bear? 
My dearest love, what can I say ? I can only say with 
j;oii, God help us ! ” 

This letter did not tend to rais& Ida's spirits. Evi- 
dently her lover saw that there was another side to the 
question — the side of duty, and was too honest to hide 
it from her. She had said that she would have nothing 
to do with EJwaid Gossey, but she was well aware that' 
the matter was still an open one. What should she do, 
what ought she to-do? Abandon her love, desecrate 
herself and save her father and her house, or cling to her 
love and leave the rest to chance? It was a cruel 
position, nor did the lapse of time ’tend to make it less 
cruel. Her father went about the place pale and melan- 
choly — all his jovial manner had vanished beneath the 
pressure of impending ruin. He treated her with studious 
and old-fashioned courtesy, but she could see that he was 
bitterly aggrieved by her conduct and that the anxiety 
of their position was telling on his health. ' If this was 
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the case now, she jrond^red, would happen in 

the Spring, when steps were actually taken to the 
place ? 

One bright cold 'morning she was walking with her 
father through the fields down the foot-path that led to 
the church, and it would have been hard to say which of 
the tw.o looked* the paler or the more miserable. On the 
l^revious day the Squire had seen Mr. Quest and made 
as much of an appeal misericordiam to him as his i)ride 
would allow, only to find the lawyer very courteous, very 
regretful, but hard as adamant. Also that very morning 
a letter had reached him froin London announcing that 
the last hope of raising money to meet the mortgages 
had failed. ' 

'rhe path ran along towards the road past a line of 
oaks. Half-way down this line they came across (leorge, 
who, with his marking instrument in his**hand, was C(mi- 
tem plating some of the trees which it was proposed to 
lake down. 

“ Wliat are you doing tfiere ? ” said the Squire, in a 
melancholy voice. 

“ Marking, Scpiire.” 

“ 'I'hen you may as well save youi-self the trouble, fqr 
the place* will beloi4g to somebody else befi^rc the sap is 
up in those oaks.’’ 

“ Njow, Squire, don't you begin to talk like that, for 1 
don’t believe it. That ain’t a-going to hap[)cn.” 

“ Ain’t a-going to hajq)en, you stuj)id fellow, ain’t 
a-going to happen,” answered the Stiuirc with a dreary 
laugh. “ Why, look there,” and he pointed to a dog-cart 
which had drawn up on the road in such a position that 
they could see it without its occupants seeing them j 

they are taking notes already.” 

George looked and so did Ida. Mr. Quest was the 
driver of the dog cart, which he had pulled up in. such 
a position as to command a view of the Castle, and his 
companion — in whom George recognised a well-known 
London auctioneer who sometimes did business in these 
parts — was* standing. up, an open notebook in his Ir nd, 
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alternately‘'1ooking at tlie noble toWfs of the gateway 
and jotting down memoranda. 

“Damn ’em, alid so they be,” said George, utterly 
forgetting his manners. ^ 

Ida looked up and saw her father's eyes fixed upon her 
with an expression which seemed to say, “ See, you wilful 
woman, see the ruin that you have brought upon us ! ” 

She turned away ; she could not bear it, and that very 
night she came to a determination, which in due course 
was communicated to Harold, and him alone, l^hat 
determination was to let things be for 'the present, upon 
the chance of something happening by means of which 
the dilemma might be solved. 13iit if nothing happened 
— and indeed it did nf)t seem probable to her that any- 
thing would happen — then she would sacrifice herself at 
the last moment. She believed, indeed she knew, that 
she could always call Edward Cossey back to her if she 
liked. It was a compromise, and like all compromises 
had an clement of weakness ) but it gave time, and time 
to her was like breath to the dying. 

“ Sir,” said George presently, “ it's Boisingham Quarter 
Sessions the day after to-morrow, ain't it ? ” (Mr. de la 
Molle was chairman of Quarter Sessions.) 

Yes, of course, it is.” 

George thought for a minute. 

“ I'm a-thinking, Squire, that if I arn't wanting that 
day I want to go up to lAinnon about a bit of business." 

“ Go up to London ! ” said the Squire ; “ why what 
are you going to do there ? You were in London the 
other day.” ‘ 

“Well, Squire,” he answered, looking inexpressibly sly, 
“ that ain't no matter of nobody's. It's a bit of private 
anfairs.” 

“ Oh, all right,” said the Squire, his interest dying out. 
“You are always full of twopenny-halfpenny mysteries,” 
and he continued his walk. 

But George shook his fist in the direction of the road 
down which tlie dog-cart had driven. 

“ Ah ! you laryer devil,” he said, alluding to Mt. 
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Quest. ‘^If I dorft make Bojsiiighani, yes, all 
England, too hot to hold you,- my mother never chris- 
tened me and my name ain’t George. * I’ll give you what 
for, my cuckoo, that* I will ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

George’s diplomatic errand. 

George carried* out his intention of going to London. 
On the second morning after, the day when Mr. Quest 
had driven the auctioneer in the dog-cart to Honhain, he 
might have been seen an hour before it was light pur- 
chasing a third-class return ticket to Liverpool Street. 
Arriving there in safety he partook of a second breakfast, 
for it was ten o’clock, and then hiring a cab caused him- 
self to be driven to the end of that street in Pimlico 
where he had gone with the fair “ Edithia," and where 
Johnnie ^had made ac(]uaintancc with his ash stick. 

"Dismissing the cab he made his way to the house with 
the red pillars, but on arriving was considerably taken 
aback, for the place had every appearance of being 
deserted. There were no blinds to the windows, and on 
the steps were muddy footmarks and bits of rag and straw 
which- seemed to be the litter of a recent removal. In- 
deed) there on the road wci e the broad wheelmarks of 
the van which had carted off the furniture. He stared 
at this sight with dismay. The bird had apparently flown, 
leaving no address, and he had taken his trip for nothing. 

He pressed upon the electric bell ; that is, he did this 
ultimately. George was not accustomed to electric bells, 
indeed he had never seen one before, and after attempt- 
ing in vain to pull it with his fingers (for he knew that it 
must be a bell because there was the word itself written 
on it), as a last resource he condescended to try his teeth. 
Ultimately, however, he discovered how to use it, but 
\vithout result. Either the battery had been taken away, 
w ‘it was out of fear. • Just as he was wondering what to 
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do nc^t he made a discovery- — the dAor was slightly ajar. 
He^pushed it and it opened — revealing a dirty hall, 
stripped of everj^ scrap of furniture. Entering, he shut 
the door and walked up the stairs tO the room whence 
he had fled after thrashing Johnnie. Here he paused 
and 'listened, thinking that he heard somebody in the 
room. Nor was he mistaken, for presently a well- 
remembered voice shrilled out : 

“ Who’s skulking round outside there ? If it’s one of 
those bailiffs he’d better hook it, for there’s nothing left 
here.” 

(xeorge’s countenance positively beamed at the sound. 

“ Bailiffs, marrfi ? ” he called through the door — “ it 
ain’t no varminty bailiffs, it’s a friend, and just when 
you’re a-wanting one seemingly. Can I come in ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, come in, whoever you are,” said the voice. 
Accordingly he opened the door and entered, and this 
was what he saw. 'J’he room, like tlie rest of the house, 
had been stripped of everything, with the solitary ex- 
cc])tions of a box and a mattress, beside which were an 
empty bottle and a dirty glass. On the mattress sat the 
fair Edithia, alias Mrs. d’Aubigne, aiias the I'igress, a/ias 
Mrs. Quest, and such a sight as she presented George 
had never seen before. Her fierce face bore traces of re- 
cent heavy drinking and was moreover dirty, haggard and 
dreadful to look upon ; her hair was a frowsy mat, on 
some patches of which the golden dye had faded, leaving 
it its natural hue of ' doubtful grey. .She wore no collar 
and her linen was open at the neck. On her feet were 
a filthy pair of white satin slippers, and on her back that 
same gorgeous pink satin tea-gown which Mr. Quest 
had observed on the occasion of his visit, now however 
soiled and torn. Anything more squalid or repulsive 
than the whole picture cannot be imagined, and though 
his nerves were pretty strong, and in the course of his 
life he had seen many a sight of utter destitution, George 
literally recoiled from it. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” said the hag sharply, “and who 
the dickens are you ? Ah, I know now ; you’re the chap 
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who wha£:ked Johlinie/’ and burst into a^^hoarse 
scream of laughter at the recollection. “ It was ifnean 
of you though to hook it and leave mei He pulJed me, 
and I was ftned two pounds by the beak.” 

“ Mean of ////«, marm, not me, but he was a mean 
var;nint -altogether lie was; to go and pull a. lady too, 
I niver heard* of such a thing. But, marm, if I might 
say so, you seem to be in trouble here,” and he took a 
scat upon the deal box. 

“ In trouble, I should think I was in trouble. There's 
been an execution in the house, that is, there’s been three 
executions, one for rates and taxes, one for a butcher's 
bill, and one for rent. They all came together, and 
fought like wild cats for the things. That was yesterday, 
and you see all they have left me ; cleaned out every- 
lliing down to my new yellow satin, an4 then asked for 
more. They w'anted to know where my jewellery was, 
but I did them, hee, hee I ” 

‘‘ Meaning, marm ? ” 

** Moaning that I hid it, that is, what was left of it, 
under a board. But that ain't the worst. When I was 
asleep that devil Ellen, who's had her share all these 
years, got to the board, collared the things and bolted 
with them, and look what she's left me instead,” and 
she held up a scrap of j'aper, “a rcceij)! for five years' 
wages, and she's had il ein over and over again. Ah, 
if ever I get a chance at her,” and she doubled her 
long hand and made a motion as of a person sciatching. 
“ She's bolted and left me here to starve. I haven’t had 
a bit since yesterday, nor a drink either, and that's worse. 
What's to become of me ? I’m starving. 1 shall have 
to go to the workhouse. Yes, me,” she added in a 
scream, “ me, who have spent thousands ; 1 shall have 
to go to a workhouse like a common woman ! ” 

“ It's cruel, marm, cruel,” said the symi)athctic George, 
“ and you a lawful wedded wife ‘ till death do us part.' 
But, marm, I saw a public over the way. Now, no 
offence, but you'll let me just go over and fetch a bite 
and a sup.’ 
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“ she answered hungrily, “ you’re a gent, you 

are, though you’re a country one. You go, while I just 
make ar little toilette, and as for the drink, why let it be 
brandy.” ^ 

“Brandy it shall be,” said the gallant George, and 
departed. 

In ten minutes he returned with a supply of beef 
patties, and a bottle of good, strong “ British Brown,” 
which as everybody knows is a sufficient quantity to 
render three privates or two blue-jackots drunk and 
incapable. 

The woman, who now presented a slightly more re- 
spectable appearance, seized the bottle, and pouring about 
a wine-glass and a half of its contents into a tumbler 
mixed it with an equal quantity of water and drank it 
off at a draught. 

That’s better,” she said, “ and now for a patty. It’s 
a real picnic, this is.” 

He handed her one, but she could not eat more than 
half of it, for alcohol destroys ’the healthier appetites, and 
she soon went back to the brandy bottle. 

“ Now, mariu, that you are a little more comfortable, 
perhaps you will tell iiie how as you got into this way, 
and you with a rich husband, as I well knows, to love and 
cherish you.” 

“ A husband to love and cherish me ? ” she said \ 
“ why I have written to him three times to tell him that 
I’m starving, and never a cent has he given me — and 
there’s no allowance due yet, and when there is they’ll 
take it, for I owe hundreds.” 

“ Well,” said George, “ I call it cruel — cruel, and he 
rolling in gold. Thirty thousand pounds he hev just 
made, that I knows on. You must be an angel, marnij 
to stand it, an angel without wings. If it were my 
husband, now I’d know the reason why.” 

“ Ay, but I daren’t. He'd murder me. He said he 
would.” 

George laughed gently. “Lord! Lord!” he said,. 
“ to see how men do play it off upgn poor weak viomen, ^ 
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working on their narves and tljat* like. He kilj ‘you ! 
Laryer Quest kill you, and be the biggest cowaM in 
Boisingham ; but there it is. This is a -^forld of wrhng, as 
the parson says/ and the poor shorn lambs must jamb 
their tails down and turn their backs to the wind, and so 
must you, .inarm. So it’s the workhiis you’ll be in to- 
morrow\ Well; you’ll find it a j'loor place ; the skilly is 
that rough it do fare to take the skin off your throat, and 
not a drop of liquor, not ev’cn a ciq^ of hof tea, and work 
too, lots of it — scrubbing, inarm, sc:rubbing ! ” 

This vivid picture of miseries to come drew something 
between a sob and a howl from the woman. There 
is nothing more horrible to the imagination of such 
people than the idea of being forced to work. If tlicir 
notions of a future state of punishment could be got at, 
they would be found in nine cases out of^ ten to resolve 
themselves into a vague conception of hard labour in a 
hot climate. It was the idea of the scrubbing that par- 
ticularly affected her. 

“I won’t do it,” she said, I’ll go to chokey first ” 

Look* here, inarm,” said George, in a persuasive 
voice, and pu.shing the brandy bottle towards her, 
where’s the need for you to go lu tlie worklius or to- 
chokey either — you >\*ith a rich husband as is bound by 
law to support you as becomes a lady? And, mann, 
mind juiothcr thing, a husband as hev wickedly deserted 
you — .which how he could do so it ain’t for me to say — 
and is living along pf another young ^'larty.” 

She took some more brandy before she answered 
“That’s all very well, you duffer,” sHe said “but how 
am I to get at him ? I tell you I’m afraid of him, and 
even if I weren’t, I haven’t a cent to travel with, and if 
I got there what am I to do ? ” 

“ \s for being afeard, marm,” he answered, “ I've told 
you T.aryer Quest is a long sight more frightened of >’t)u 
than you are of him. Then as for money, why, inarm, 
I’m a-going down to Boisingham myself by the train ;is 
leaves Liverpool Street at halfqiast one, and that’s an 
h®uf and a bit frpn* n9W, and it’s proud and pleased I 
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should be to take a lady down and be the- means of 
bringilig them as has teen in holy matrimony togither 
again. And as what you should do when you gets 
there, why, you should just walk up with your marriage 
lines and say, * You are my lawful husband, and I calls 
on you to cease living as you didn’t oughter an.d to take 
me bark ; * and if he don’t, why then you swear's, an in- 
forinaiion, and it’s a case of warrant for bigamy.” 

The woman chuckled, and then suddenly seized with 
susj)icion looked at her visitor shari)ly. 

“What do you want me to blow the gaff for?” she 
said; “you’re a leery old hand, you are, for all your 
simple ways, and you’ve got some game on, I’ll take my 
davy.” 

“la game — I ! ” answered George, an expression 

of the deepest pain spreading itself over his ugly fea- 
tures. “No, inarm — and when one hcv wanted to help 
a friend too. Well, if you think that — and no doubt 
misfortune hev made you doubtful-like — the best I can 
do is to bid you good-day/ and to wish you \vcll out 
of your troubles, workhus and all, inarm, wdiich I .do 
according,” and he rose from his box with much 
dignity, politely bowed to the hag on the mattress, and 
then turning w'alked towards the door. 

She sprung up with an oath. 

“ I’ll go,” she said; “ I’ll take the change out of him ; 
I’ll teach him to let his lawful wife starve on a beggarly 
pittance. I don’t care if he does try to kill me. I’ll 
ruin him,” and she stamped upon the floor and screamed, 
“ I’ll ruin him, I’ll ruin him ! ” presenting such a picture 
of abandoned rage and wickedness that even George, 
w^hose feelings were not finely strung, inwardly shrank 
from her. 

“ Ah, marm,” he said, “ no wonder you’re pul about. 
When I think of what you’ve had to suffer, I own it 
makes my blood go a-biling through my veins. But if 
you is a-coming, mayhap it would be as well to stop 
, cursing of and put your hat on, for we hcv got to catch 
the train.” And he pointed to a head-gear chiefly mac}^ 
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of somewhat dilapidated peacock, feathers, and an- ulster 
whicli the bailiffs had either overlooked or left through 
pity. •V 

She put oh the Ifat and cloak. Then going to the 
hole beneatli the board, out of which she said tlie 
woman Ellon had stolen her jewellery, slie extrac ted the 
copy of the certificate of marriage wliicli that lady had not 
ai)parcndy thought worth taking^ and placed it in the 
pocket of her pink silk peignoir, 

Tlicn George- ha\ ing first secured the remainder of 
the bottle of brandy, which h(! slipped into his capacious 
pocket, they started, and drove to Liverpool Stroel. 
Such a sjiectacle as the Tigress upon the platform George 
was wont in after days to declare he never did see. But 
it can easily be imagined that a fierce, dissolute, hungry- 
looking woman, witli half-dyed hair, whew had drunk as 
much as was good for her, dressed in a hat made of 
shabby peacock feathers, dirty \vhite shoes, an ulster witli 
some buttons off, and a gorgpous but filthy ])ink silk tea- 
gown, jircscnted a sufficiently curious appearance. Nor 
did it lose strength by contrast with that of her com- 
panion, the sober and melancholy-looking George, wlio 
was arrayed in his pepjicr-and-salt Sunday suit. • 

So curious indeed was their aspect that the peoifle 
loitering about the platform collected round them, and 
George,' who felt heartily ashamed of the position, was 
thankful enough when xmee the train started. From 
motives of econoniiy he had taken her a third-class ticket, 
and at this she gruihbled, saying that she was accustomed 
to travel, like a lady should, first ; but he appeased her 
with the brandy 'bottle. 

All the journey through he talked to her about her 
wrongs, till at last, what between the liquor and his art- 
ful incitements, she was inflamed into a condition of 
savage fury against Mr. Quest. When once she gof to 
this i»oint he would let her have no more brandy, seeing 
that she was now ripe for puri>ose, Which was of 
course to use her to ruin th^ man who would ruin the 
liouse he served. 
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M!r.< Quest, sittingJu state as Clerk to the Magistrates 
assetiit^led in Quarter Sessions at the Court House, Bois- 
ingham, little guJ&sed that the sword at whose shadow he 
had trembled all these years was even now falling on his 
head. Still less did he dream that the hand to cut the 
thread v^hich held it was that of the stupid bumpkin 
whose warning he had despised. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 

At last the weary journey was over, and to George’s 
intense relief l),c found himself upon the platform at 
Boisingham. He was a pretty tough subject, but he felt 
that a very little more of the coini^any of the fair Editliia 
would be too much for him. , As it hapj/cned, the station- 
master was a particular friemd of Ids, and the astonisli- 
ment of that worthy when he saw tlie respectable George 
in such company could scarcely be expressed in words. 

I “ Why boiir ! W'^cll I never ! Is she a furriner ? ” he 
ejaculated in astonishment. 

“ If you mean me,” said Edithia, who was by now in 
fine bellicose condition, I’m no more foreign- than 

you are. Shut up, can’t you ? or ” and she took a step 

towards the stout station-master. He retreated precipi- 
tately, caught his heel against the threshold of the booking 
office and vanished backwards with a crash. 

‘‘Steady, marm, steady,” said George. “ Save it uj) 
now, do, and as for you, don’t you irritate her none of 
yer, or I won’t answer for the consi(iucnccs, for she’s ah 
injured woman she is, and injured women is apt to be 
dangerous.” 

It chanced that a fly which had brought somebody to 
the station was still standing there. George bundled his 
fair charge into it, telling the driver to go to the Sessions 
House. 
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“Now,- marm,” he said, “listen to me; Tm a-going 
to take you to the man as hey. wronged you. HqJs sit- 
ting as clerk to the magistrates. Dojrou go up and call 
him your husbajid. • Thin he*ll tell the policeman to take 
you away. Thin do you sing out for justice, because 
whem people, sings out for justice everybody’s boimd to 
hearken, and say how as you- wants a warrant’ agin him- 
for bigamy, a'nd show them the marriage lines. Don’t 
you bc’piit down, and don’t you^parc him. If you don't 
startle him >ou’ll nwer get northing out of him.” 

“ Spare him,'’ she snarled ; “ not T. I’ll have his 
blood. Hut look here, if he’s put in chokey, where’s the 
tin to come from ? ” ■ 

“ Why, marm,” answered George with splendid menda- 
city, “ it’s the best thing that can happen for you, for if 
they collar him you git the property, and that’s law.” 

“Oh,” she answered, “if I’d known that he’d have 
been collared long ago, I can tell you.” 

“ Come,” said George, seeing that they were nearing 
their destination. “ Hev* one more nip just to keep 
your s[)irits ii]),” and he produced the brandy bottle, at 
which she took a long pull. 

“ Now,” he said, “go for him like a wild cat.” 

“ Never you fcai^* she vsaid. 

I'hcy got out of the cab and entered the Sessions House 
without attracting any particular -notice. The court it- 
self, was crowded, for a case which had excited public 
interest w^as coining to a conclusion^ The jury had given 
their verdict, and- sentence was being pronounced by Mr. 
do la Mollc, the chairman. • 

Mr. Quest was sitting at his table below the bench 
taking some notes. 

■ “ There’s your husband,” George whispered, “ now do 

yuu draw on.” 

George’s part in the drama was played, and with a sigh 
of relief he fell back to watch its final develojiment. He 
.saw the fierce tall woman slip through the crowd like a 
snake or a panther to its prey, and some compunction 
’touched hiAi when he thought of the prey. He glanced 
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at thje elderly respectable-lookjng gentleman by the table, 
and reflected that he tdo was stalking Ais prey — the old 
Squire^ and the cg^ncient house of de la Molle. Then 
George’s compunction vanished, andLhe i:ejoiced to think 
that he would be the means of destroying a man who, to 
hll h,is pockets, did not hesitate to ruin the family with 
which his life and the lives of his forefathers had been 
interwoven for many generations. 

By this time the woman had fought her way through 
the press, bursting the remaining buttons off her ulster 
in so doing, and reached the bar which separated specta- 
tors from the space reserved for the officials. On the 
further side of the bar was a gangway, and beyond it a 
table at which Mr. Quest sat. He had been busy, writing 
something all this time, now he rose, ]>assed it to Mr. 
de la Molle, and then turned to sit down again. 

Meanwhile hiS wife had craned her long lithe body for- 
ward over the bar till her head was almost level with the 
hither edge of the table. There she stood glaring at 
him, her wicked face alive wi*i.h fury and malice, for the 
brandy she had drunk had caused her to forget her fears. 

As Mr. Quest turned, his eye caught the flash of colour 
from the peacock feather hat. Thence it travelled to 

the face beneath. » 

1/ 

He gave a gasp, and the court seemed to whirl round 
him. The sword had fallen indeed ! 

“ Well, Billy,” wliispered the hateful voice, “ you see 
I’ve come to look yoij up.” 

With a desperate effort he recovered himself. A 
policeman was standing nejir. He beckoned to him, 
and told him to remove the woman, who was drunk. 
The policeman advanced and touched her on the arm. 

Come, you be off,” he said, “ you’re drunk.” 

At that moment Mr. de la Molle ceased giving 
judgment. 

“ I ain’t drunk,” said the woman, loud enough to 
attract the attention of the whole court, which now for 
the first time observed her extraordinary attire, “and I’ve 
a right to be in the public court " 



“ Come on,” the po]iceman, the clerk«says you’re 
to go.” 

“ The clerk says so, does He ? ” she. answered, and 
do you knpw who^the clerk is? rfftell you all,” and 
she raised her voice to a scream ; “ he’s my husband, my 
lawful -wedded husband, and here's proof of it,” and she 
took tht^ folded certificate from her pocket and flung it 
so that it struck the desk of one of the magistrates. 

Nfr. "Quest sank into his chais, and a silence of aston- 
ishment fell upon the court. 

The Squire wa^ the first to recover himself. 

“Silence,” he said, addressing her. “Silence. This 
cannot goon here.” , 

“ But I w-ant justice,” she shrieked. “ I want justice ; 
I ivant a warrant against that man for bi^aniyJ' (Sensa- 
tion.) “lie’s left me to starve ; me, his lawful wife. 
I.ook liore,” and she tore* open the pin*: satin tea-gown, 
“I haven’t enough clothes on me; the bailiffs took' all 
my clothes ; I have suffered his cruelty for years, and 
borne it, and I can bear* it no longer. Justice, your 
worsliips ; T only ask for justice.” 

“ Be silent, woman,” said Mr. de la Molle ; “ if you 
have a criminal charge to bring against anybody there is 
a i)roper way to rngke it. Bo silent or leave this. court.” 

But she only screamed the more for justice^ and loudly 
detailed fragments of her woes to the eagerly listening 
crowd. 

Then policemen were ordered to remove her, and 
there followed a frightful scene. She shrieked £?nd fought 
in such a fashion that it took four ipen to drag her to the 
door of the court, where she dropped exhausted against 
the wall in the corridor. 

“Well,” said the- observant George to himself, “she 
hev done the trick proper, and no mistake. Couldn^t 
have been better. That's a master one, that is.” 'Then 
he turned his attention to the stricken man before him. 
Mr. Quest was sitting there, his face ashen, iiiseycs wide- 
open, and his hands placed llai on the table before him. 
When silence had been restored he rose and turned to 



the Bench.apparently^ with the mtentiqn pf addressing the 
court. .* But he said nothing, either because he could not 
find words or because his courage failed him. There 
was a ‘moment’s intense silence, for every one in the 
crowded court was watching him, and the sense of it 
seemed to take what resolution he had left out of him. 
At any rate, he left the table and hurried from the court. 
In the passage he found his wife, who, surrounded by a 
little crowd, licr hat awry and her clothes half torn from 
her back, was huddled gasping against the wall. 

She saw him and began to speak, bijt he stopped and 
faced her. He faced her, grinding his teeth, and with 
such an awful fire, of fury in his eyes that she shrank 
from him in terror, flattening herself against the wall. 

“What did I tell you?" he said in a choked voice, 
and then passed on. A few paces down the passage he 
met one of his o^ /n clerks, a sharp fellow enough. 

’“Here, Jones," he said, “you sec that woman there. 
She has made a charge against me. Watch her. See 
where she goes to, and find out what she is going to do. 
Then come and tell me at the office. If you lose sight 
of her, you lose your place too. Do you understand ? " 

“ Yes, sir," said the astonished clerk, and Mr. Quest 
was gone. 

He made his way direct to the office. It was closed, 
for he had told his clerks he should not come back after 
court, and that they could go at half-past four. He had 
his key, however, and, entering, lit the gas. Then he 
went to his safe and sorted some papers, burning a good 
number of them. Two large documents, however, he 
imt by his side to read. One was his will, the other was 
endorsed “Statement of the circumstances connected 
with Edith." 

- First he looked through his will. It had been made 
some years ago, and was entirely in favour of his wife, or, 
rather, of his reputed wife, Belie. 

“ It may as well stand,” he said aloud ; “ if anything 
happens to me she’ll take about ten thousand under it, 
and that was what she brought me." Taking the pen he 
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went through the document carefully, and wherever the 
name of “ Belle Quest ” occurrqrf he put a X, artd in- 
serted these words, *‘Gennett, commonif known as.Bclle 
Quest,” Gcnnett being Belle’s maiden name, and initialled 
the correction. Next lie glanced at the Statement. It 
contained a^full and fair account of his connection with 
the woman who- had ruined his life. “ I may' as well 
leave it,” he tlidught ; “ some day it will show Bello that 
1 was nolt <iuite so bad as 1 seciiiAi.” 

He replaced tlie statement in a brief envclo])e, scaled 
and directed it to Belle, and finally marked it, “ Not to 
1)0 opened till my death. — Quest.” TJicn he put the 
'uivelope away in the safe and took \i[f the will for the 
same luirpose. Next it on the table lay the deeds 
executed by Edward Cosscy transferring the Honhain 
mortgages to Mr. Quest injjonsidcration of his abstain- 
ing from the commencement of a suit for divorce iu 
which he jiroposcd to join Edward Cossey as co-vc- 
spondent- “ Ah ! ” he thought to himself, “ that game 
is up. Belle is not my le^al wife, therefore I cannot 
commence a suit against her in which Cossey would 
figure as co-respondent, and so the consideration fails. 

I am sorry, for I should have liked him to lose his^ 
thirty thousand poui?ds as well as his wife, but it car^’t 
be helped. It was a game of bluff, and now that the 
bladder, has been jjrickcd I havcu’C-^a leg to stand on.” 

Thgn, taking a pen, he wrote on a slicel of paper 
which he inserted^ in the will, “13ear B., — VTou must 
return the Ilonharu mortgages to Mr. Edward Cossey. 
As you are not my legal wife the ctinsideration upon 
which he transferred them fails, and you cannot hold 
them in equity, nor I suppose would you wish to do so. 
— W. Q.” 

Having put all the papers aw^ay, he shut the safe at 
the moment that the clerk whom he had deputed to 
watch his wife knocked at the door and entered. 

^ “ Well ? ” said his master. 

'‘Well, sir, I watched the woman. She stopped in the 
pdlssage for a minute^ and then George, Squire de la 
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Motle’s man, came out and *spo 1 ce to her. I got quite 
close'so as to hear, and. be said, ‘You’d better get out of 
this.'* 

“ ‘ Where to ? ’ she answered. ‘ i'm afraid.’ 

Back to London,’ he said, and gave her a sovereign, 
and she got up without a word and slunk off to the 
station followed by a mob of people. She is in the 
refreshment room now, but George sent word to s^y that 
they ought not to serve her with any drink.” 

“What time does the next train go — 7.15, does it 
not ? ” said Mr. Quest. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, go bacic to the station and keep an eye upon 
that woman, and when the time comes get me a first- 
class return ticket to London. I shall go up myself and 
give her in charge there. Here is some money,” and he 
gave him a five-pound note, “and look here, Jones, you 
need not trouble about the change.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure,” said Jones, to whom, his 
salary being a guinea a \\ce*k, on which he supported a 
wife and family, a gift of four pounds was sudden 
wx-alth. 

“ Don’t thank me, but do as I tell you. I will be 
down at the station at 7. to. Meet me outside and give 
me the ticket. That will do.” 

When Jones had gone Mr. Quest sat down to think. 

So George had loosed this woman on him, and that 
was the meaning of his mysterious warnings. How did 
he find her ? That did not matter, he had found her, 
and in revenge fur the action taken against the de la 
Molle family brought her here to denounce him. It was 
cleverly managed, too. Mr. Quest reflected to himself 
that he should never Jiave given the man credit for the 
brains. Well, that w.is what came of underrating people. 

And so this was the end of all his hojjes, ambitions, 
shifts and struggles ! 'Hie story would be in evciy pajjer 
in England before another twenty-four hours were over, 
headed, Remarkable occurrence at Boisingham Quarter 
Sessions. — Alleged bigamy of a solicitor'* No doubt, 
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too, the Treasury Would ta*ke it yp [and institute a prose- 
cution, This was the end of his strivings after respecta- 
bility and the wealth that brings it. Kt had overrtached 
himself. He had plotted, schemed, and hardened his 
heart against the de la Molle family, and fate had 
made qse of his success to destroy him. In another few 
months he had' expected to be' able 'to leave this place a 
wealthy^ and respected man — and now ? He laid his 
hand uport the table and reviewed his past life — tracing 
it from year to year, and seeing how the shadow of Ihi.s 
accursed woman liad haunted him, bringing disgrace and 
terror and mental agony with it — making his life a misery. 
And now what was to be done? He was ruined. I.et 
him fly -to the utmost parts of the earth, let him burrow 
in the recesses of the cities of the earth, and his shame 
would find him out. He was an impostor, a bigamist ; 
one who had seduced an innocent woman into a moCk 
marriage and then taken her fortune to buy the silence 
of his lawful wife. More, he had threatened to bring an 
action for divorce against a woman to whom he knew he 
was not really married and made it a lever to extort large 
sums of money or their value. 

What is there that a man in this position can do ? 

He can do tw^o tilings — ^he can revenge himself ui^on 
the author of his ruin, and if he be bold e nough, he can 
])ut an 'end to his existence and hi^ sorrow^s at a blow. 

Mr. Quest rose and walked to the door. Halting 
there, he turned ^nd looked rourtd the office in that 
jieculiar fashion wherewith the eyes take their adieu. 
Then with a sigh he went. * 

Reaching his own house he hesitated whether or no to 
enter. Had the news reached Belle ? If so, how was he 
tb face her ? Her hands were not clean, indeed, but at 
any rate she had no mock marriage in her record, and 
her dislike of him had been unconcealed throughout. 
Slie had never wislied to marry him, and never for one 
single day regarded him otherwise than with aversion. 

After reflection he turned and went round by the 
•batk way info the garden. The curtains of the French 
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windoyrs were drawn, but it was a wet and windy night, 
and ^tke draught occasionally lifted the edge of one of 
them. . He crep^Jike a thief up to his own window and 
looked in. The drawing-room was lighted, and in a low 
chair by the fire sat Belle. She was as usual dressed in 
black, and to Mr. Quest, who loved her, and wh'o knew 
that he was about to bid farewell to the sight of her, she 
looked more beautiful now than ever she had before. 
A book lay open on hef knee, and he noticed, not without 
siirj^risc, that it was a Bible. But she was not reading 
it ; her dimpled chin rested on her hand, her violet eyes 
were fixed on vacancy, and even from where he was he 
thought that he cdiuld sec the tears in them. 

She had heard nothing ; he was sure of that from the 
exjiression of her face; she was thinking of her own 
sorrows, not of his shame. 

Yes, he w’oulcl go in. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HOW 'J riE GAME ENDED. 

* 

Quest entered tlie house by a side door, and hav- 
ing taken off his hat and coat w^ent into the drawing-room. 
Pic had still half an hour to spare before starting to 
catch the train. 

“ Well,” said Belief looking up. “ Why are you look- 
ing so pale ? ” 

“I have had a drying day,” he answered. “What 
have you been doing ? ” 

“Nothing in particular.” 

“ Reading the Bible, I see.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” she asked, colouring a 
little, for she had thrown a newspai:)er over the book 
when she heard him coming in. “Yes, I have been 
reading the Bible. Don’t you know that when every- 
thing else in life has failed them women generally take 
to religion ? ” 



Or drink,” he put in, with a touch of his old bitter- 
ness. “ Have you seen Mr. Cossley lately ? ” i 

“ No’. Why do you ask that ? I ^bought we had 
agreed to drop that subject.” 

As a matter of fact it had not been alluded to since 
Edward left the house. 

“ Voii'know that Miss de la Molle.will not marry him 
after all ? ” 

“ Yes^ I know. She will not marry him because you 
forced him to give up the mortgages.” 

“ You ought to be much obliged to me. Are you not 
pleased ? ” 

“ No. I no longer care about anything. I am tired 
of passipn, and sin and failure. I care for nothing any 
more.” 

“ It seems that we have both reached the same goal, 
but by ‘difTcrent roads.” 

“ You ? ” she answered, looking up ; “at any rate you 
arc not tired of money, or you would not do what you 
have done to get it.” * 

.“I never cared for money itself,” he said. “I only 
wanted money that I might be rich and, therefore, 
respected.” 

“And you think jJny means jusliriable so long as ypu 
get it ? ” 

“ I thought so. I do not think 'so now.” 

“I don't understand you to-night, ^Villiam. It is 
time for me to go to dress for dini^ei.” 

“ Don’t go just yet. I’m leaving in a minute/' 

“ Leaving ? Where for ? ” . 

“London; I have to go up to-night about soiu- 
business.” 

• “ Indeed ; when afe you coming back ? ” 

“ I don’t quite know — to-morrow, perhaps. I wonder, 
Belle,” he went on, his voice shaking a little, “if you will 
always think as badly of me as you do now.” ^ 

“I?” she said, opening her eyes widely; “who am I 
that I should judge you ? However bad you may be, J 
worse.' • 
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“Perhaps there are excuses to be made for both of 
us,*’ he said ; “ perhaps^ after all, there is no such thing 
as freq will, and'-^ye are nothing but pawns moved by a 
higher power. AVho knows ? But J will not keep you 
any longer. Good-bye — Belle ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ May 1 kiss you .b<-i'ore I go ? ” 

She looked at him in astonishment. Her first impulse 
was to refuse. . He had not kissed her for years. But 
something in the man’s face touched her. It was always 
a refined and melancholy . face, but to-night it wore a 
look which to her seemed almost unearthly. 

“ Yes, William, if you wish,” she said ; “but I wonder 
that you care to.” 

“ Let the dead bury their dead,” he answered, and 
stooping he put his arm round her delicate waist and 
drawing her to* him kissed her tenderly but without 
passion on her forelicad. “ 'Inhere, good-night,” he said ; 
“I wish that I Iiad been a better husband to you. 
Good night,” and he was gone. 

When he reached his room he flung himself for a few 
moments face downwards upon the bed, and from tlie 
convulsive motion of his back an observer might almost 
have believed that he was sobbing. When he rose, 
however, there was no trace of tears or tenderness 
upon his features. On the contrary, they were stern and 
set, like the features of one bent upon some terrible 
endeavour. Going to a drawer, he, unlocked it and 
took from it a Colt’s revolver of the "mall pattern. It 
was loaded, but he extracted the cartridges and rcidaced 
them with fresh ones from a tin box. Then he went 
downstairs, put on a large ulster with a high collar, and 
a soft felt hat, the brim of which he turned down over 
his face, placed the pistol in the pocket of his ulster, 
and started. 

It was a dreadful night, the wind was blowing a heavy 
gale, and between the gusts the rain came down ia 
sheets of driving spray. Nobody was about the streets 
— the weather was far too bad j and Mr. Quest reached 
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the station, without meeting, a living soul. Outside, the 
circle of light from a lamp over the doorway he paused, 
and looked about for tlie clerk Jones. P,rescntly, he saw 
him walking backwards and forwards under the slielter 
of alcan-to, and going* up, touched him on the shoulder. 

The man started back. 

“ Havt you got the ticket, Jones ? ” he asked.* 

“ J^ord, sir,”, said Jones, “1 didn’t know you in that 
get-up. Yes, here it is.” 

“ Is the Woman there still ? ” 

“Yes, sir; she’s .taken a ticket, third-class, to town. 
She has been going on like a wild thing because llicy 
would not give her any liquor at the retreshment bar, till 
at last she frightened them into letting her have six of 
brandy. Then she began and told the girl all sorts 
of tales about you, sjr — said she was going hack to 
J^ondon because she was afraid tliat if sire stopi)ed here 
you would murder her — and that you were her lawful 
husband, and she would Iiavc a warrant out against you, 
and I don’t know what all. •! sat by and heard her with 
my own cars.” 

“ Did she — did she indeed ?”said Mr. Quest, with an 
attempt at a laugh. “ Well, she’s a common thief and 
worse, that’s what sl^ is, and by this time lo-morrow 1* 
hope to sec her safe in gaol. Ah ! here comes the tram. 
Good night, Jones. I can manage. for myaclf now.” 

“ Wlial’s his game ? ” said Jones to himself as he 
watched his master slip on to the .^platform by a gate 
instead of going througli the booking office. “ Well, I’ve 
had four quid out of it, any way, arjd it’s no affair of 
mine.” And Jones went home to tea. 

Meanwhile Mr. Quest was standing on the wet and 
desolate platform cjiute away from the lamps, watching 
the white lights of the approaching train rushing on 
through the storm and night. Presently it drew ^up. 
No p'assengcrs got out. 

“ Now, mam, look sharp if you’re going,” cried the 
librter, and the woman Ji^dith came out of the refresh- 
ment room. . 
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“There’s the third, forrard there,’.’ said .the porter, 
runnipg to the van to S3e about the packing of the mails. 

On she came^ passing quite close to Mr. Quest, so 
close that he could hear her swearipg at thp incivility of 
the porter. There was a third-class compartment just 
opposite, and this she entered. It was one of those 
carriages that are still, often to be seen bn pro- 
vincial lines in which the partitions • do not go uji 
to the roof, and, if possible, more vilely lighted than 
usual. Indeed the light which should have illuminated 
the after-half of it had either never been lit or had gone 
out. There was not a soul in the whole length of the 
compartment. 

As soon as his wife was in, Mr. Quest watched his 
opportunity. Slipping up to the dark carriage, he 
opened and shut the door as quietly as possible and took 
his seat in the J^looni. 

The engine whistled, there was a cry of “right 
forrard,” anrl they were off. 

Presently he saw the wonifan stand up in her division 
of the compartment and peep over into the gloom. 

“ Not a blessed soul,” he heard her mutter, “ and yet 
I feel as though that devil Billy was creeping about after 
me. ■ Ugh ! it must be the horrors,* I can sec the look 
he gave me now.” 

A few minutes later the train stopped at a station, but 
nobody got in, and presently it moved on again. “ Any 
passengers for Effry,?” shouted the porter, and there 
had been no response. If they did ,not stop at Effry 
there would be no (lalt for forty minutes. Now was his 
time, lie waited a little till they had got up the speed. 
'I'hc line here ran through miles and miles of fen 
country, more or less drained by dykes and rivers, but 
still wild and desolate enough. Over this great flat the 
storm was sweci)ing furiously — even drowning in its 
turmoil the noise of the travelling train. 

Very quietly he rose and climbed over the low 
partition which sei)arated his compartment from that in 
which the woman was. She was seated in the cornei, 
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her head leaning back, so itfat the feeble light from ‘the 
lamp fell on it, and her eyes .w^re’ closed. She jvi^as 
asleep. 

He slid himself along the seat till he was opposite to 
her, then paused to loo‘k at the fierce wicked face on 
which dfink^and paint and years of evil- thinking dlnd 
living had left -their marks, and looking shuddered, 
"riicre \i'as his bad genius, there was the creature who had 
diivcn him from evil to evil and Hnally destroyed him. 
Had it not been /or her he might have been a good and 
respcctetl man, and mot what -he was now, a fraudulent 
ruined outcast. All his life si,'eined to Hash before his 
inner eye in those few seconds of conteniplation, all the 
long weary years of struggle, crime, and deceit. And 
this was the end of it, and there was the cause of it. 
Well, she should not escape,hiin ; he wouljjl be revenged 
u[)Oii her at last. There was nothing but death before- 
him^ she should die too. 

He set his teeth, drew the loaded pistol from his 
pocket, cocked it and lifted it to her breast. 

What was the inalter with the thing? He had never 
known the jm!! of a j)iste‘l to lie so heavy before. 

No, it was not that. He could not do it. He could « 
not .shoot a sleeping woman, devil though she was ; lit; 
could not kill her in her sleep. His nature rose up 
against.it. 

He placed the pistol on his knee, and as he did so she 
ojjened her eyes. He saiv the look 'Of wonder gather in 
them and grow to a* stare of agonised terror. Her face 
became ligid like a dead person’s and her lips opened 
to scream, but no cry came. She could only point to 
the pistol. 

Make a sound and you are dead,” he said fiercely. 
“Not that it matters though,” he added, as he re- 
membered that the scream must be loud which cotlld 
be heard in that raging gale. 

What are you going to do ? ” she gasped at last. 
“What are you going to do with that pistol? And 
whefe do you ‘come from ? ” 

18 
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cbme out of the night,” he answered^ raising the 
weapon, “oiit of the'Yii^ht into which you are going.” 

“ You are rtbt going to kill me ? ” she moaned, turning 
up her ghastly face. “I can’t die. I’m. afraid to die. 
It will hurt, and I’ve been wicked. Oh, you are not 
going to kill me, are you ? ” 

“ Yes, I am going to kill you,” he answxTccl. ' “ I told 
you months ago that I would kill you if you molested 
me. You have ruined me now, there is nothing but 
death kft for and_)W/ shall die too, you fiend.” 

“ Oh no ! no ! no ! anything but that. I was drunk 
when I did it ; that man brought me there, they had 
taken all my things, and I was starving,” and she glanced 
wildly round the empty carriage to see if help, could be 
found, but there was none. She was alone with her fate. 

She slipped down ujion the floor of the carriage and 
clasped his knees. Writhing in her terror upon the ground, 
in hoarse accents she prayed for mercy. 

“ You used to kiss me,” she said ; “you cannot kill a 
woman you used to kiss years ago. Oh, spare me, spare 
me ! ” ‘ . 

He set his lips and placed the muzzle of the pistol 
against her head. She shivered at the contact, and her 
teeth began to chatter. i 

He could not do it. He must let her go, and leave 
her to fate. After all, she could |iurt him no more, fur 
before another sun hod set he would be beyond her rcacli. 

His pistol hand ^ell against his side, and he looked 
dowm with loathing not immixed with pity at the abject' 
human snake w'ho was writhing at his feet. 

She caught his eye, and her faculties, sharpened by the 
imminent peril, read i clentmcnt there. For the moment, 
at any rate, he was softened. If she could master him 
now while he was off his guard — he was not a very strong 
inj;Ln ! But the pistol 

Slowly, still groaning out supplications, she rose to her 
feet. 

“Yes,” he said, “ be quiet while I think if I can spare 
you,” and he half turned his head away from her. Bor 
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a moment.nothing was heaiKl but thQ rush of the gale and 
the roll of the wheels running o^^r ^ind under briUges. 

This was her opportunity. "All hcif natural fctocity 
arose within her, intensified a hundfcd limes T)y the 
instinct -of sclf-pro ection. Witli a sudden blow she 
struck -the pistol from his hand ; it fell upon the door of 
the’ carriage. ‘ And then with a scream she sprang like a 
wild Cat straight at his throat. So sudden was the attack 
that the long lean hands were grij^y^ing his \yiiulpipe before ■ 
he knew if had been made. Back she bore him, though 
he seized her round the waist. She was the heavier of the 
two, and back tlicy \vcnt, cras/i against the carriage door. 

It gave ! Oh, God, the worn catch gj.ve ! Out together, 
out with a yell of despair into the night and the raging 
gale ; down together through sixty feet of s])ace into the 
black river beneath. Down together, deep into the watery 
depths — into the abyss of 'Death. v 

The train rushed on, the wild winds blew, and the night 
was as the night had been. But there in the black water, 
though there was never a star to see them, there, locked 
together in death as they had been locked together in life, 
the fierce glare of hate and terror yet staring from their 
glazed eyes, two bodies rolled over and over as they sped 
silently twward.s the* sea. 


CHATTER XXXVII. 

1 

SISTlilP AGNES., 


Ten days had pas.sed. 'Hie tragedy had echoed through 
.all ilie laml. Nunibe-rless arlic les and paragraphs had be^'n 
wrillen iji numberless papers, aiid nuinberh'ss theories 
had been built upon them. But the echoes were already 
beginning to die away. Jiolh actors in the dim event 
were dead, and there was no pending trial to keep the 

* public interest alive. 

• . The twa corpses, still linked in that fierce dying grip, 

18—2 



had beea picked up upon a mudbank. An inquest; had 
been held, at jvhichr a^ open verdict was returned, and 
they were buriecj. Other events had occurred, the papers 
were filled with - the reports of new tragedies, and the 
affair of the country lawyer who committed bigamy and 
together with his lawful wife came to a tragic and 
mysterious end began to be forgotten. 

In Boisingham and its neighbourhood much sympathy 
was shown with Belle, whom people still called Mrs. Quest, 
though she had no title to that name. But she received 
it coldly and kci>t herself secluded. 

As soon as her su])])osed‘lmsband's death was beyond 
a doubt Belle hacj opened his safe (for he had left the 
keys on his dressing-table), and found therein his will and 
other i)apers, including the mortgage deeds, to which, as 
Mr. Quest’s memorandum advised. her, she had no claim. 
Nor, indeed, had her right to them been good in law, 
would she have retained them, seeing ihat they were a 
price wrung from her late lover under threat of an action 
that could not be brought. 

So she made them into a parcel and sent them to 
lid ward Cossev, together with a formal note of explana- 
tion, greatly wondering in her heart what course he would 
take with reference to them. She v^as not Ic^t long in 
doiibt. The receipt of the deeds w^as acknowledged, and 
three days afterwards she heard that a notice calling in the 
borrowed money had been served upon Mr. de la Molle 
on behalf of Edward Cosscy. 

So he had evidently made up his mind not to forego 
this new advantage which chance threw in his w'ay. 
Pressure and pressure alone could enable him to attain 
his end, and he was applying it unmercifully. Well, she 
had done w'ith him now, it did not matter to her; but 
she could not hel]) faintly wondering at the extraordi- 
nary tenacity and hardness of purpose which his action 
showed. Then she turned her mind to the considera- 
tion of another matter, in connection with which her 
plans were approaching maturity. 

It was some days after this, exactly a fortnight fron^ 
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the date of Mr. Quest’s death, that TSdw^d Cossay’was 
sitting gne afternoon brooding aver the fip in his rt)oms. 
He had much business awaiting his attention in --Lon- 
don, but he -would ftot go to London. He could not 
tear himself away from Boisingham, and such of Iho 
matters as could not be attended to there were left \Cith- 
out attention. -He was still aS determined as ever to 
marry. Ida, more determined if possible, for from con- 
stant brooding on the matter he Kad arrived at a condi- 
tion approaching monomania. He had been quick to 
see the advantage 'resulting to him from Mr. Quest’s 
tragic death and the return of .the deeds, and thoiigli lie 
knew that Ida would hate him the more for doing it, he 
instructed his lawyers to call in the money aiul make 
use of every possible legal means to harass and put 
pressure upon Mr. de la M/)lle. At the^same time he 
had written privately to the Squire, calling his attention 
to the fact that matters were now once more as they had 
been at the beginning, but that he was as before willing 
to carry out the arrangements w’hich he had aheady 
siK'cificd, provided that Ida could be persuaded to 
consent to marry him. To this Mr, de la Molle had 
answered courteouslj’^ enough, notwithstanding his grief, 
and irritation at the course his would-be son-in-law had 
taken about the mortgages on the death of Mi'. Quest, 
and tho suspicion (it was nothing ’'Hjorc) that he now 
Iiad as to the original cause of their transfer to Lho 
lawyer. He said .what he had Said before, that he 
could not force his daughter into a marriage with him, 
but that if she chose to agree to it he should offer no 
objection. And there the matter stood. Once or twice 
JCdward had met Ida walking or driving. She bowx'd to 
him coldly and that was all. Indci.-d he had only one 
crumb of comfort in his daily bread of disappointment, 
and the hope deferred which, where a lady is concerned, 
makes the heart more than normally sick, and it was 
tjjat he knew his hated rival. Colonel Quaritch, had 
been forbidden the Castle, and that intercourse between 
him and Ida 'was practically at an end. 
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But he was a dogged and persevering man'; he knew 
the po//er of m^ney an\i the shifts to which people can 
be driven who are made desperate by the want of it. 
He knew, too, that it is no rare thing for women who 
are attached to one man to sell themselves to another 
of their own free will, realising that love may pass, . but 
wealth (if the settlements' are properly drawn) does not. 
'riierefore he still hoped that with so many circumstances 
bringing an ever-increasing pressure upon her, Idas 
sj)irit would in time be broken, her resistance would 
collapse, and he would have his will. Nor, as the 
sequel will show, was that hope a baseless one. 

As for his infatuation there was literally no limit to it. 
It broke out in all sorts of ways, and fo*- miles round 
was a matter of ])ublic notoriety and gossip. Over the 
mantelpiece in his sitting-room was a fresh example of 
it. By one means and another he had obtained several 
])hotographs of Ida, notably one of her in a court dress 
which she h?.d worn two or three years before, when her 
brollier James had insisted upon her being i)resentcd. 
'J'heso photographs he caused to be enlarged and then, 
at the cost of ^^^500, commissioned a well-known artist 
,to j)aint from tlum a full-length life-size i)ortrait ot Ida 
iiuhur court dress. This order had been executed, and 
the portrait, which although the colouring was not en- 
tirely s itisfactory was still an efiective likeness and a fine 
jiiec e of work, now hung in a splendid frame over his 
mantelpiece. 

There, on the afternoon in question, he sat before the 
fire, his eyes fixed Upon the portrait, of which the out- 
line was beginning to grow dim in the waning December 
hgiit, when the servant girl came in and announced that 
a lady wished to speak to him. He asked what her 
name was, and the girl said that she did not know, be- 
cause she had her veil dowm and was wrapped up in a 
big cloak. 

In due course the lady was shown up. He had 
relapsed into his reverie, for nothing seemed to interest 
him much now unless it had to do with Ida — and he 
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knew that the lady could n6t be Ida, because* the .girl 

said that she was short. As it li^ppcn^^ he saf with 
.his right ear, in which he was “deaf, towrds the *dbor, 
so that between his jjnfirmily and his dreams he never 
heard Belle — for it ivas she — enter the room. 

For a-minute or more she stood looking at h’m a.^ he 
sat with 'his eyes, fixed upon the. picture, and while she 
looked an expression of pity stole across her sw^eet pale 
face. 

“ I w^ondcr what curse there is laid upon us that we 
should be always .doomed to seek what we cannot find ? '' 
she said aloud. 

He heard her now, and looking iij) saw her standing 
in the glow and flicker of the firelight, which played 
upon her white face and black-drajicd form. He started 
violently; as he did so she loosed the heavy cloak and 
hood that she wore and it fell behind h^r. But where 
was the lovely rounded form, and where the cluslering 
golden curls? Gone, and in their jilace a coarse robe 
of blue serge, on which hurfg a crucifix, and Ihe white 
hood of the nun. 

He sjirang from his chair with an exclamation, not 
knowing if he dreamed or if he really saw the woman 
vho stood •there like^ ghost in the fin light. • 

“ luirgiv'c me, Fdward,” she said [ircscntly, in her 
sweet low voice. “I daresay that, this a’’ looks lliea- 
trical enough — hut 1 have put on this dress for two 
reasons: firstly, becaus'e I must ..leave this lowm in 
an hour’s time apd wish to do so unknown ; and 
secondly, to show that you need, not fear that I 
have come to be troublesome. Will you light the 
candles ? ” 

• lie did so mechanically, and then pulled down the 
blinds. Meanwhile Belle had .seated herself near the 
tabic, her face buried in her hands. 

“ What is the meaning of all this, Belle ? ” he said. 

^ ‘ Sister Agnes,' you must call me now,” she said, 

taking her liands from her face. “The meaning of it 
iff that I have left the world and entered a sisterhood 



which works among the poor in London, .and I have 
comd to bid J;ou fare>^:ell, a last farewell.” 

He stared aV her in amazement. He did not find it 
easy to connect* the idea of this beautiful, human, loving 
creature with the cold sanctuary of a sisterhood. He 
did not know that natures like this, whose very intensity 
is often* the cause of their destruction, are most capable 
of these strange developments. The -man or woman 
who can really love and endure — and they are rare — 
can also, when their passion has utterly broken them, 
turn to climb the stony paths that, lead to love’s anti- 
podes. 

“ Edward,” slvi went on, speaking very slowly, “ you 
know in what relation we have stood to each other, and 
what that relationship means to woman. You know this 
— I have loved you with all my heart, and all my strength, 
and all my soul-^ — ” T I ere she trembled and broke down. 

‘‘You know too,” she continued presently, “what has 
been the end of all this, the shameful end. I am not 
come to blame you. I do oot blame you, for the fault 
was mine, and if I have anything to forgive I forgive it 
freely. Whatever memories may still live in my heart I 
swear T put away all bitterness, and that rny most earnest 
‘wish is that you may be hapj^y, as sappiness is to you. 
The sin was mine ; that is it would have been mine were 
we free agents, which perhai)s w'e are not. X should have 
loved my husband, or rather the man whom 1 thought 
my husband, for with all his faults he was of a different 
clay to you, Edward.” 

He looked up, but said nothing. 

“ T know,” she went on, pointing to the picture over 
the mantelpiece, “ that your mind is still set upon her, 
and I am nothing, and less than nothing, to you. When 
I am gone you will scarcely give me a thought. 1 can- 
not tell if you will succeed in your end, and I think the 
methods you are adopting wdeked and shameful. But 
whether you succeed or not, your fate also will be what 
my fate is — to love a person who is not only indifferen't 
to you but who positively dislikes you, and reserves all 
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her secret heart- for another man, and I know* no greater 
penalty than is to be found in thaf daij/ miseiy .? ^ 

“ Vou are very consoling,” he said sulkily. 

“I only, tell you the truth,” she answered. ‘What 
sort of hfe do you suppose mine has been when 1 am so 
utterly broken, so entirely robbed of hope, that I have 
determined ta leave the world and .hide myself and my 
shame in a sisterhood ? And now, Edward,” she went 
on aftfer a pause, “ I have something to tell you, for I 
will not go a^ray, if indeed you allow me to go away 
at all after you have heard it, until I have confessed.” 
And she leant forward and looked him full in the face, 
whispering — “ I shot you on purpose^ ^Edioard ! ” 

“ WJiat ! ” he said, springing from his cliair ; “ you tried 
to murder me ? ” 

“ Yes, yes; but don't think too hardly of me. 1 am 
only flesh and blood, and you droVe me wild with 
jealousy — you taunted me with having been your 
mistress and said that I was not fit to associate with the 
lady whom you were goin^ to marry. It made mo mad, 
and the op])orUinity offered — the gun was there, and 1 
shot you. God forgive me, I think that 1 have suffered 
more than you did. Oh 1 when day after day 1 saw you 
lying there and did not know if you would live or d^e, I 
thought that I should have gone mad with remorse and 
agony.!” • 

lie listened so fai, and then suddenly walked across 
the room towards the bell. She placed herself between 
him and it. 

‘•What are you going to do ? ” sUe said. 

“ Going to do ? I am going to send for a policeman 
and give you into custody for attempted murder, that is 
All.” 

She caught his arm and looked him in the face. In 
another second she had loosed it. 

“ Of course,” she said, “ you have a right to do that. 
Ring and send for the policeman, only remember that 
‘nothing is known now, but the whole truth will come out 
-at the trial/” 
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This che&ked him, and he stood thinking. 

“ Welj,” she sSC^d, “ why don’t you ring ? ” 

“ I dp not ring,*’ he answered, “ because on the whole 
I think I had better let you go. I do not wish to be 
mixed up with you any more. You have done me mis- 
chief enough; you have finished by attempting to murder 
me. Go;' I think that a convent is the best place for 
you ; you are too bad and too dangerous to be left at 
large.” 

“ Oh / ” she said, like one in pain. “ Oh ! and you 
are the man for whom 1 have come to this ! Oh, God ! 
it is a cruel world.” And she pressed her hands to her 
heart and stumbled^rather than w^alked to the door. 

Reaching it she turned, and her hands still pressing 
the coarse blue gown against her heart, she leaned 
against the door. 

“Edward,” she' said, in a strained whisper, for her 
breath came thick, “ Edward — I am going for ever — 
have you no kind word — to say to me ? ” 

He looked at her, a scowl lipon his handsome face. 
Then by way of answ^er he turned upon his heel. 

And so, still holding her hands against her poor broken 
hea^t, s'hc went out of the house, out *bf Bpisingham and 
of touch and knowledge of the world. In after years 
these two were fated to meet once again, and under 
circumstances sufliciently tragic ; but the story of that 
meeting does not lie within the scope of this history. 
To the world Belle is dead, but there, is another world 
of sickness, and sordid unchanging misery and shame, 
where the lovely face of Sister Agnes moves to and fro 
like a ray of heaven’s own light. There those who 
w^oiild know her must go to seek her. 

Poor Belle ! Poor shamed, deserted woman ! She 
was an evil-doer, and the fatality of love and the un- 
balanced vigour of her mind, which might, had she been 
more hap])ily placed, have led her to all things that are 
pure, and true, and of good report, combined to drag her 
into shame and wretchedness. But the evil that she did* 
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was paid back to- her in full measure, pressed down- and 
running over. Few of us need»to‘ wai^'^for a pjace of 
punishment to get the due of our folfies and oip* sins. 
I/er£ we expiate thean. They are with Us day and night, 
about out path and about our bed, scourging us with the 
whips of memory, mocking us with empty longing, and 
tlie hopelessness of despair. Who .can cscapcf the con- 
sequence of s.in, or even cf the misfortune which led to 
sin ? Certainly Belle did not, rwr Mr. Quest, nor even 
that fierce-hearted harpy who hunted him to his grave. 

And so good-bye to Belle. . May she find peace in its 
season ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

COLONEL QUARITCTI EXPRESSES HIS VIEWS. 

Meanwhile things had been going very ill at the Castle. 
Edward Cossey’s lawyers were carrying out their client’s 
instructions to the letter with a perseverance and in- 
genuity worthy of a County Court solicitor. Day by day 
they found a new point u]X)n which to liarass the wretched 
Squire. Some share of the first cxi)enscs coniiecled 
with tlic mortgages had, they said, been iiiiprc)j?erly 
throwA their client, and they again and again 

demandCcl, in language wliich was almost insolent, the 
immediate payment of the amount. 'I’hen tlicre was 
three months' interest overdue, and this also they pressed 
and clamoured for, till the old gcMtlcraan was nearly 
driven out of Ills senses, and as a consequence drove 
everybody about the place out of theirs. 

• At last this state of affairs began to tell upon his con- 
stitution, which, strong as he was, could not at his age 
withstand such constant worry. He grew to look ycai.'> 
older, his shoulders acquired a stoop, and his memory 
began to fail him, especially on matters connected with 
the mortgages and farm accounts. Ida, too, became pale 
Atid ill ; she caught a heavy cold, which she could not 
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throw pEl and her face acquired a permanently pained 
and yqjt listles^look: 

One day, it was on the 15th of December, things 
reached a climax. When Ida cam® down Xo breakfast 
she found her father busy poring" over some more letters 
from- the lawyers. 

“ Whal is it now, father ? ” she said. 

“ What is it now ? ” he answered irritably. “ Why, it’s 
another claim for two hundred, that’s whal it is. ‘ I keep 
telling them to write to my lawyers, but they won’t, at 
least they write to me too. There, I can’t make head or 
tail of it. Look here,” and he showed her two sides of 
a big sheet of paper covered with statements of accounts. 
“ Anyhow, I have not got two hundred, that’s clear. I 
don’t even know where we are going to find the money 
to pay the three months’ interest. I’m worn out, Ida, 
I’m worn out! 'I’^iierc is only one thing left for me to do, 
and that is to die, and there’s the long and short of it. I 
get so confus9d with those figures. I’m an old man now, 
and all these troubles are too* much for me.” 

‘‘You must not talk like that, father,” she answered, 
not knowing what to say, for affairs were indeed 
desperate. 

“Yes, yes, it’s all very w-ell to spekk so, but ’facts are 
stubborn. Our family is ruined, and w^e must accept 
it.” 

“ Cannot the money be got anyhow ? Is there nothing 
to be done ? ” she said in despair. 

“ WhaL is the good of asking me that ? There is 
only one thing thatecan save us, and you know what it 
is as wcW as I do. But you are your own mistress. I 
have no right to put pressure on you. I don’t wish to 
put pressure on you. You must please yourself. Mean- 
while I think we had better leave this place at once, and 
go aqd live in a cottage somewhere, if we can get enough 
to support us ; if not wo must starve, I suppose. I can- 
not keep up appearances any longer.” 

Ida rose, and with a strange sad light of resolution 
shining in her eyes, came to where her father was sittirig, 
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and putting her hands upon his shoulders Jooked jirm in 
the face. 

“ Father,” she said, do you wish me to marw that 
man ? ” * 

“ Wish’you to marry him ? What do you mean ? ” he 
said, ndt .witl\out irritation, and avoiding her gaze. • “ It 
is no affair of mine. I don’t like the man, if that’s what 
you mean. He' is acting like— well, like the cur that he 
is, in puttiug on the screw as he is doing ; but, of course, 
that is the way out of it, and the only way, and there you 
arc.” • • 

“Father,” she said again, “ will you give me ten days, 
that is, until Christmas Day? If ncAhing happens bc*- 
tween this and then I will marry Mr. Edward Cossey.” 

A sudden light of hope shone in his eyes. She saw it, 
though he tried to hide it by turning his head away. 

“ Oh, yes,” he answered, “ as you wisTi ; settle it oin^ 
way or the other on Christmas Day, and then w e can go 
out with the new year. You sec your brollicr James is 
dead, I have no one left td advise me now, and I sup- 
])OSC that I am getting old. At any rate, things seem to 
be too much for me. Settle it as you like ; settle it as 
you like,” and he got up, leaving his breakfast half swal- 
lowed, and went off to moon aimlessly about the paVk., 

So she made up her mind at last. This was the end 
of her .struggling. She could not -let her old father be 
turned olit of house and home to starve, for ]3ractically 
they w'Oiild starve. She knew her hateful lover well 
enough to be aware that he w'ould show no me/cy. It 
w^as a question of the woman or the rfuoney, and she w^as 
the w'oman. Either she must let him take her or they 
must be destroyed ; there was no middle course. And 
in these circumstances there w^as no room for hesitation. 
Once more her duty became clear to her. She must give 
up her life, she must give up her love, she must gi\ie up 
herself. Well, so be it. She w'as weary of the long en- 
deavour against fortune, now she would yield and let the 
tide of utter misery sweep over her like a sea — to bear 
.her away till at last it brought her to that oblivion in 
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whicl^ perchance all things come right or are as though 
they had never been. • 

She had scarcely spoken to her lover, Harold Qiiaritch, 
for some weeks. She had as she understood it entered 
into a kind of unspoken agreetnent with her father not 
to do so, and that agreement Harold had realised and 
respected. Since their last letters to each other they liad 
met once or twice casually or at churcH,.' interchanged a 
few indifferent words; though their eyes spoke another 
story, touched each other’s hands and parted, 'fhat was 
absolutely all. But now that Ida had come to this mo- 
mentous decision she filt he had a right to learn it, and 
so once more she wrote to him. She might have gone 
to see him or told him to meet her, but she would not. 
For one thing she did not dare to trust herself on such 
an errand in his dear company, for another she was too 
proud, thinking if her father came to hear of it he might 
consider that it had a clandestine and underhand ap- 
pearance. , 

And so she wrote. Wifh all she said we need not 
concern ourselves, 'fhe letter was loving, even passion- 
ate, more passionate perhai)s than one w^ould have ex- 
pected from a woman of Ida’s calm and stalely sort. 
B,ut a mountain may have a heart ^of fire although it is 
clad in snows, and so it sometimes is with women who 
seem cold and unemotional as marble. Besides, it was- 
her last chance — she could write him no more letters and 
she had much to say. 

“And so I have decided, Harold,’’ she said after tell- 
ing him of all her .doubts and troubles. “ I must do it, 
there is no help for it, as I think you will sec. I have 
asked for the ten days’ respite. I really hardly know 
why, except that it is a respite. And now what is there 
left to say to you except good-bye ? I love you, 
Harold, I make no secret of it, and I shall never love 
any other. Remember all your life that I love you and 
have not forgotten you, and never can forget. For 
people placed as we are there is but one hope — the 
grave. In the grave earthly considerations fail and 



earthly contracts. end, and there I trusj and bglieve we 
shall find each other — or at tho lefast forgetfulness. My. 
heart is sq sore I know not what to say to you^.for it is 
difficult tq put allj feel in words. I' am overwhelmed, 
my spirit is broken, and I wish to heaven that I were 
dead; Sometimes I almost cease to believe ia a Clod 
who can’ allow His creatures to be so tormented and 
give us love 'only that it may be daily dishonoured in 
our sight ; but who am I that- I should com])lain, and 
after all whajt are our troubles compared to some we 
know of? Well, it will gome to an end at last, and 
meanwhile ])ity me and think of me. 

“ Pity me and think of me; yes, bul never sec me more. 
As soon as this engagement is i)iiblu:ly announced, go 
away, the further the better. Ves, go to New Zealand, as 
you suggested once,' and in i)ity of our human weakness 
never let me see your Vacc again. ^\:rliaj;s yon may 
write to me sometimes — if Mr. Cosscy will allow it. 
Go there and occupy > ourself, it will di.vert your mind 
— you are still too young*a man to lay yourself upon tlie 
■ shelf— mi\ yourself up with the politics of tlie jdace, 
take to writing; anything, so long as you can absorb 
yourself. I send you a p]iotogra])li of myseif (I have 
nothing' better) aVl a ring which I have worn iiiglit 
and day since I was a child. 1 think that it will Ot your 
little, finger and I hope you will always wear it in memory 
of .me:’ It w\as my mother’s. And now it is late and I 
am tired, and what is there more that a woman can say 
to the man shq loves — and whom she must leave for 
ever? Only one wwd — Good-byo. Ida.” 

When Harold got this letter it fairly broke him down. 
His hopes l^d been revived when he thought that all 
was lost, and now' again they were utterly dashed and 
broken. He could sec no way out of it, none at all. 
He could not (juairel with Ida’s decision, shocking as it 
was, for the simple reason that he believed in his heart she 
was acting rightly and even nobly. But, oh, the thought 
* of it made him mad. It is probable that to a man of 
’• imagination and deep feeling hell itself can invent no 
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more hideous torture ^han he must undergo in'- the posi^ 
tion in ^hich Harold Quaritch found himself. To truly 
Icfve soipe good woman or some woman whom he thinks 
good — for it comes to the same thingt— to, love her more 
than life, to hold her dearer even than his honour, to be, 
like Harold, beloved in turn; and then to know that 
this woma'n, this one thing for which he would count the 
world well lost, this light that makes his days beautiful, 
has been taken from him by the bitterness of Fate 
(not by Death, for that he could bear), taken from him, 
and given — for money or money’s worth— to some other 
man ! It is, perhaps, better that a man should die than 
that he should i)as*!j through such an experience as that 
which threatened Harold Quaritch now : for though the 
man die not, yet will it kill all that is best in him ; and 
whatever triumphs may await him, whatever women may 
be . ready in the future to pin their favours to his breast, 
life will never be for him what it might have been, be- 
cause his lost love look its glory with her. 

No wonder, then, that he de^>paired. No wonder, too, 
that there rose up in his breast a great anger and indig-, 
nation against the man who had brought this last ex- 
tremity of misery upon them, lie was just, and could 
make allowances for his rival’s infatuation — which, in- 
deed, Ida being concerned, it was not difficult for him to 
understand. liiit he was also, and above all things, a 
gentleman; and the spectacle of a woman being- inexor- 
ably driven into a distasteful marriage by money j^ressure, 
l)ut on by the man who wished to gain her, revolted him 
beyond measure, and, though he was slow to wrath, 
moved him to fiery indignation. So much did it move 
him that he took a resolution ; Mr. Cosscy should know 
his mind about the matter, and that at once. Ringing 
the bell, he ordered his dog-cart, and drove to EdAvard 
Cossey’s rooms with the full intention of giving that 
gentleman a very unpleasant quarter-of-an-hour. 

Mr. Cossey was in. Fearing lest he should refuse to 
see him, the Colonel followed the servant up the stairs, * 
and entered almost as she announced his narae. There . ' 
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was a grim, and even formidable look upofl! his,plain but 
manly facei and something of menace, tooj in his formal 
and soldierly bearing ; nor did biS aspect soften when his 
eyes fell upon the full-length picture pf Ida ov* the 
mantelpiece. * ‘ , 

Edward Cossey rose with astonishment and irritation, 
not .unii\ixed . Avith nervousness, depicted on his face. 
The last person whom he wished to see and expected 
a visit from was Colonel Qiiaritch, whom in his heart 
he held in. considerable awe. Bfesides, he had of late 
received such a- series of unpleasant calls that it is not 
wonderful that he BCtjan to dread these interviews. 

“ Good-day,” he said coldly.. “ AVill you be seated ? ” 

The Colonel bowed his head slightly, but he did not . 
sit dow'ii. 

“ To what am I indebted for the pleasure?” began 
Edward Cossey with miich.politeness. ^ 

‘‘Last time I was here, Mr. Cossey,” said the Colonel 
in his deep voice, speaking very deliberately, “ I came to 
give an explanation j now Income to ask on^.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

‘“Yes. To come to the point, Miss dc la Molle and I 
are attached to each other, and there has Ijeen between 
us an understanding, that this attachment iniglit end in, 
marriage.” 

“ Oh ! has there ? ” said the younger man with a sneer. 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel, keeping down his rising 
temper as Avell as he could. “ But now I am told, upon 
what appears to be^^ood authority, that you have actually 
condescended to lAing, directly and indirectly, i)ressure 
of a monetary sort to bear upon Mi^s dc la Molle and 
her father in order to force her into a disla.^Jtcfiil marriage 
with yourself.” ' 

'“And what the devil business of yonrs is it, sir,” . 
a.sked Cossey, “ wliat 1 have or have not (hine ? Making 
every allowance for the <lisa[j[joinlinent of an imsiicc’c.ss 
ful suitor, for 1 jiresunie that you appear in that cliaracter,” 
a«id again he sneered “ I ask, what business is if of 
yours ? ” 
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“ It is fevery business of iifine, Mr. Cossey,- because if 
Miss de la Mdlle is forced into this marriage, I shall lose 
my wife.” 

“ 'J'hen you will certainly lose her. Do you suppose 
that I am going to consider you ? Indeed,” lie. went on, 
being now in a towering passion, “ I should have thought 
that considering the difference of age and fortune between 
us, you might find other reasons than .you suggest to 
account for my being, preferred, if I should be so pre- 
ferred. Ladies arc apt to choose the better man, you 
know.” 

“ I don^t quite know what you mean by the ‘ better 
man,’ Mr. Cosse^j,” said the Colonel quietly. “ Com- 
parisons are odious, and I will make none, though I admit 
that you have the advantage of me in money and in 
years. However, that is not the point ; the point is that 
1 have had the fortune to be j)referred to you by the lady 
in question, and not you to me. I happen to know that 
the idea of her marriage wdth you is as distasteful to 
Miss de la Molle as it is to nae. This I know from her 
own lips. She will only marry you, if she does so at all, 
under the jjressure of direct necessity, and to save her 
father from the ruin you are deliberately bringing Ujion 
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*“ Well, Colonel Quaritch,” he answered, “ have you 
quite done lecturing me ? If you have, let„me tell you, . 
as you seem anxious to know my mind, that if by any 
legal means I can marry Ida dc la Molle I certainly in- 
tend to marry her. And let me tell you another thing, 
that when once I am married it will be the last that you 
shall see of her, if I can prevent it.” 

“Thank you for your admissions,” said Harold, still 
more quietly. “ So it seems that it is all true ; it seems 
that you are using your wealth to harass this unfortunate 
gentleman and his daughter until you drive them into 
consenting to this marriage. Tliat bting so, 1 wish to 
tell you privately what I shall probably take Some 
opportunity of telling you in public, namely, that a 
man who does these things is a cur, and worse than 




a cur, he is; a blackguard^ and you are such a man, -Mr. 
Cossey.” 

Edward Cossey's face turned perfectly livid witli.riiry, 
and he drew himself jip as though to sj)i1iig at his adver- 
sary’s throat. 

The Colonel held up his hand. “Don’t try that 
with me;'’ he said. “In the fir.st place it is vulgar, and 
in tlie ■ second you have only just rero\'ered iVoiii an 
accident -and are no match for u\e, though 1 am oxer 
forty years old. _ Listen, our fathers had a way of settling 
their troubles; l.dgn’t approve of that sort of thing as 
a rule, but in some cases it is balntary. If you tliink 
yourself aggrieved it docs nc5t take l^ing to cross tlie 
water, Mr. Cossey.” 

Edward Cossey looked puzzled. “ Do you mean to 
suggest that I ‘jhould hght a duel with you ? ” he said. 

“I'o challenge a man to’ fight a duelv’ answered the 
Colonel with deliberation, “ L an indieiable offenee, 
therefore I make no such challenge. 1 liave made a 
suggestion, and if that suggestion falls in wilfi your views 
as,” and he bowed, “I hope it may, we might peiliaps 
meet accidentally abroad in a few da)^’ time, when we 
could talk this matter over further.” 

“ I’ll see. you haiigW first,” answered Cossey. “ AVhal* 
have I to gain by fighting you except a very good chance 
of being shot,? I have had enough pf being shot as it is, 
and wc will play this game out upon the old lines, until 
I win it.” 

“ As you like,” sjiid Harold. “ I have made a : ugges- 
lion to you which you do not see fit^ to accept. As to 
the end of the game, it is not finished yet, and therefore 
it is impossible to say who Avill win it. Perhaps you w'ill 
be checkmated after -all. In the meanwhile allow me 
again to assure you that I consider you both a cur and a 
bl.'ickguard, and to wish you good-morning.” And he 
bowed himself out, leaving Edw^ard Cossey in a curious 
condition of concentrated rage. 
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CIUPTER XXXIX. 

Tite COLONEL COES TO SLEEP. 

• • 

The state of mind is difficult to picture which could in- 
duce a peaceable Christian -natured individual,' -who had 
moreover in the course of his career beQi\ mixed up with 
enough bloodshed to have acquired a thorough horror 
of it, to offer to fight a duel. Yet this state had been 
reached by Harold Quaritch. 

ICdward Cosscy wisely enough declined to entertain 
the idea, but the Coloneh had been perfectly in earnest 
about it. Odd as it may appear in the latter end of this 
nineteenth century, nothing would have given him greater 
pleasure than to pit his life against that of his unworthy 
rival. Of coui^,se, it was foolish and wrong, but human 
nature is the same in all ages, and in the last extremity 
we fall back by instinct on those methods which men 
have from the beginning ado5)ted to save themselves from 
intolerable wrong and dishonour, or, be it admitted, to 
bring the same iqion others. 

But Cossey utterly declined to fight. As he said, he 
»had had enough of being shot, and so there was an end 
of it. Indeed, in after days the Colonel frequently looked 
back upon this episode in his career w’ith shame not un- 
mingled with amusement, reflecting when he -did so on 
the strange i)otency of that passion which can bring men 
to seriously entertain the idea of such extravagances. 

Well, there was nothing more to be done. He might, 
it i.s true, have seen Ida, and working upon her love and 
natural inclinations have tried to persuade her to cut the 
knot by marrying him off-hand. Perhaps he would have 
succeeded, for in these affairs women arc ajit to find tlie 
argiimenls advanced by their lovers weighty and wx-ll 
worthy of consideration. But lie was not tlie man to 
adopt such a course. He did the only thing he could 
do — aii.^weied her letter by saying that what must be 
must be. He had learnt that on the day subsequent tq 
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his interview with his rival the Scfuire had written to 
Edward Cossey informing him Hhat a decided answer 
would be given to him on Christmas Day, and thatlhcre- 
on all vexatious- prt^eedings on the part of that gentle- 
man's. lawyers had been stayed fur the time, lie could 
now. no' longcy: doubt what the answer would be. IHiere 
A^as only one way out of the iroublej the way which Ida 
had made up her mind to adopt. 

So he set to work to make his ]^reparations for leaving 
Honham and this cou)ilry for good and all. lie wrote 
to land agents and’ yut Molehill upon their books to be 
sold or let on lease, and also to various inlliicntial friends 
to obtain introductions to the Icading'men in New Zea- 
land. But these matters did not take up all his time, 
and the rest of it hung heavily on his liands. Flc 
mooned about the place uijtil he was tired. Tic tried to 
occu])y himself in his garden, but it is weary work sovvlng 
crops for strange hands to reap, and so he gave it up. 

Somehow the time wore on until at last it was Christ- 
mas Eve ; the eve, too, of tfic fatal day of Ida's decision, 
lie dined alone that night as usual, and shortly after 
dinner some waits enne to the house and began to .sing 
their cheerful carols^ouLside. The carols did not chiin^ 
in at all well wdth his rondilioii of mind, and he s«nt 
five shillings out to the singers with a request that they 
would go aw!ty as he had a headache. 

Accordingly they went ; and shoitly after their de- 
parture the great gale for which that night is still famous 
began to rise. Then he fell to pacing up and down the 
(piaint old oak-panelled parlour, thinking until his brain 
ached. The hour was at hand, the evil was upon him 
and her whom he loved. Was there no way out of it, no 
possible way ? Alas ] there was but one w^ay and that 
a golden one ; but where was the money to come from ? 
He had it not, and as land stood it was impossible to 
raise, it. Ah, if only that great treasure which old Sir 
Jaimes de la Molle had hid away and died rather than 
reveal, could be brought to light, now in the hour of his 
htiuse's sorest need ! But the treasure was very mythical, 
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and if it had^ ever really existed it .was not now to be 
found He went to hjs dispatch box and took from it 
the copy he had made of the entry in the Bible which 
had been in Sir ^James’s pocket when he w^is murdered 
in the courtyard. The whole story was a very strange 
one.. Why did the brave old man wish that his Bible 
should be sent to Jiis son, and why did he’ write that 
somewhat peculiar message in it ? 

Suppose Ida was right and that it contained a cypher 
or cryptograph which would give a clue, to the wherea- 
bouts of the treasure ? If §o it was obvious that it would 
be one of the simplest nature. A man confined by him- 
self in a dungeon /ind under sentence of immediate death 
would not have been likely to pause to invent anything 
complicated. It would, indeed, be curious that he should 
have invented anything at all under such circumstances, 
and when he ccfuld have so little hope that the riddle 
would be solved. But, on the other hand, his jiosition 
was desperate ; he w\as quite surrounded by foes ; there 
w'as no chance of his being dble to convey the secret in 
any other w^ay, and he viight have done so. 

Harold placed the piece of paper upon the mantel- 
piece, and sitting down in an arm-chair opi)Osite began to 
contemi)latc it earnestly, as indeed he had often done 
before. In case its exact wording should not be remem- 
bered, it is repeated here. It ran : Do not grieve for- 

vie^ Edward^ my son^ that I am thus suddenly and 
ivickedly done to deqfh by rebel murderers^ for nought 
hafpencth but according to God's wilL Afid flow fai’c- 
Edicard^ till shall fueet in heai^en. My moneys 
have I hidy and on account thereof I die unto this worlds 
hnoiving that not one piece shall Cronvwell touch. To 
whom God shall appoint shall all my treasure be, for 
nought can I com7nunicate'^ 

Harold stared and stared at this inscription. He read 
it forw'ards, backwards, crossways, and in every other 
way, but absolutely without result. At last, wearied out 
with misery of mind and the pursuit of a futile occupa- 
tion, he dropped off sound asleep in his chair. This 
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Tif£XOLON£L GOMS ’to SLEEP. 

happened about a. quarter to eleven o’cloyck. The next 
thing he knew was that he suejeienry wbke up ; ^yokc up 
completely, passing as quickly from a condition ctf deep 
slee[) to one of-wal«efulness as though lie had never shut 
his eyes’. He used tb say afterwards that ho felt as 
though somebody had come and aroused him ; was 
not like a natural waking. Indeed, so unaccustomed 
was the sensation, that for a moment the idea flashed 
through his brain that he had died in his- sleep, and was 
now awakening to a new state of existence. 

This soon passed however. Evidently he must have 
slept some time, for the lamp was out and the fire dying, 
lie got up and hunted about in t?ic dark for sonu: 
matches, which at last he found. He stnn k a light, 
standing exactly o]i])osito to the ])it of paper witli the 
C()])y of Sir James dc la^Molle’s d\ing incss:Lge on it. 
This message w'as neatly copied long-\^ays upon a lialf- 
sheet of large W'nting ]>aj)er, su«'.h as the S'luire generally 
used. Its first line ran as it w\as coi)icd : , 

J^o not i^^tieve for fne^Kdwardy my son^ that / am 
iJius suddenly and unckedly done^ 

Now, as the match burnt ii[), by some curious chance, 
connected |)rol)al)lj' with the darkness and the suddcji 
striking erf light upon liis eyeballs, it came to pass that 
Harold, happening to glance thereon, was only able to 
rcad/pur letters of this first line of- writing. All the rest 
seemed to him but as a blur connecting those four letters. 
They w'cre : 

]) • E a d 

being respectively the initial letters of the first, the sixth, 
the eleventh, and the sixteenth words of the line given 
•above. 

The match burnt out, and he began to hunt about for 
another. 

“ D-E-A-D,” he said aloud, repeating the letters almost 
automatically. “ Why it spells ‘ Dead' That is rather 
curious.” 

• . ^ Something about this accidental spelling awakened his 
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interest very sharply— it was an cdd ■ coincidence. He 
lit some candles, ’and ha^riedly examined the line. The 
first thing which struck him was that the four letters 
which went to make up the word ‘^*dead ” were about 
equi-distant in the line of writing. Could it be ? He 
hurriedly counted the words in the line. There were 
sixteen of them. That is after the first, one of the letters 
occurred at the commencement of every fifth word.. 

This was certainly ctlrious. Trembling with nervous- 
ness he took a pencil and wrote down the initial letter of 
every fifth word in the message, thus i 

Do not grieve tor me, Edward, my son, that I am 
D E a 

thus suddenly and wickedly done to death by rebel 

d 

murderers, for rfought happeneth but according to God^s 
m a 

will. And npw farewell, Edward, till we shall meet in 

« 

n s 

heaven. My moneys have 1 hid, and on account thereof 
in o 

I die unto this worM, knowing that^not one piece shall 
' , u n ’ 

Cromwell touch. To wiiom God shall appoint shall all 

t ■ a “ 

my treasure be, for nought can I communicate. ‘ 
b ■ c 

When lie had dorire lie wrote these initials in a line : 
DEadmansmountabc 

He stared at them for a little — then he saw. 

Great heaven I he had hit upon the reading of the 
riddle. 

The answer was : 

“ Dead Man^s Mounts** 
followed by the mysterious letters A-B.C. 
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Breathless with excitement, he checked the letters 
again to see if by any chance hc’hacl made an error>. No, ■ 
it was perfectly correct. 

. “ Dead Man's Mount.” That was and had been for 

centuries the name of the curious tumulus or mound in 
hi§ own back garden. It was this mount that learned 
antiquarians had discussed the origin of so fiercely, and 
which his aunt, the late Mrs. Massey, had roofed at the 
cost of two hundred and fifty p6unds, in order to i)rove 
that the hollow in the top had once been the agreeable 
country seat of afi ancient British family. 

Could it then be but a coincidence that after the first 
word the initial of every fifth w'ord in*' the message should 
spell out the name of this remarkable place, or was it so 
arranged? He sat down to think it over, trembling like 
a frightened child. Obviously, it was not accident ; ob- 
viously, the prisoner of more than two centuries ago luid, 
in his helplessness, invented this simple cryptograph in 
the hope that bis son or, if not his son, scuue one of his 
descendants would discover it, and thereby become 
master of the hidden wealth. What place would be more 
likely for the old knight to have chosen to secrete the 
gold than one that even in those days had the uncanny 
reputation of being heunted ? Wlio would ever tJiink 
of looking for modern treasure in tlie burying [)lace of 
the ancient dead ? In those days'; too, Molehill, or I )ead 
Man's Mount, belonged to the de la Molle family, who 
had re-acquired it on the ])reak up of llic Abbey. It was 
only at the Restoration, when the Dofferleigh branch 
came into possession under the will of the second and 
last baronet, Sir Edward de Ip Molle, who died in exile, 
that they failed to recover this j^ortion of the property. 
And if this was so, and Sir James, the murdered man, 
had buried his treasure in the mount, what did the 
mysterious letters A.B.C. mean ? Were they, pethajis, 
directions as to the line to be taken to discover it? 
, Harold could not imagine, nor, as a matter of fact, did 
he or anybody else ever find out either then or thereafter. 

• • Ida, indeed used afterwards to laughingly declare that 
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old Sir James meant to indicate that he considered the 
whole, thing as plain as A^.C., but this was an explana- 
tion which did not commend itself to Harold’s practical 
mind. 


CHAPTER XL. 

BUT* NOT TO BED. 

TIarot.d glanced at the clock ; it was nearly one in the 
morning, lime to go to bed if he was going. Blithe did 
not feel inclined tc/go to bed. If he did, with this great 
discovery on his mind he should not sleep. There was 
another thing ; it was Christmas Eve, or rather Christ- 
mas Day, the day of Ida’s answer. If any succour was 
to-be given at afl, it must he given at once, before the 
fortress had capitulated. Once let the engagement be 
renewed, and,.eveii if the money should subsc(iuently be 
forthcoming, the difficulties would he doubled. But he 
was building his hopes upon sand, and he knew it. Even 
supposing that he held in his hand the key to the hiding 
pjacc of the long-lost treasure, who knew whether it would 
still be there, or whether rumour had not enormously 
added to its i)roporlions ? He was allowing his imagi- 
nation to carry him away. • 

Still he could not sleep, and he had a mind to sec if 
anything could be made of it. Going to the gun-room 
he put on a pair of shooting-boots, an old coat, and an 
ulster. Next he provided himself with a dark lantern and 
the key of the summer-house at the top of Dead Man’s 
Mount, and silently unlocking the back door started out 
into the garden. The night was very rough, for the great 
gale was now rising fast, and bitterly cold, so cold that he 
hesitated for a moment before making up his mind to go 
on. However, lie did go on, and in another tw'O minutes 
was climbing the sleep sides of the tumulus. There waj 
a wan moon in the cold sky — the wind whistled most 
diearily through the naked boughs of the- great oaks/, 
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which groaned in answer like things in pain. Harold was 
not a nervous or impressionay® man,' but the pljice had* 
a spebtral look about it, and he could not help thinking 
of the evil reputation it had borne *for all these ages. 
1'here was scarcely a‘rtian in Honham, or in Boisingham 
cither^ who could have been persuaded to stay lifilf an 
hour by himsejf on Dead Man's Mount after the sun was 
well 'down, -Harold had at different times asked one or. 
two of* them what they saw to be afraid of, and they had 
answered that.it was not what they saw so much as what 
they felt. He had laughed, at the time, but now he ad- 
mitted to himself that he was anything but comfortable, 
though if he had been obliged to pht his feelings into. 
words»he could probably not have described them better 
than by saying that he had a general sensation of some- 
body being beliind him. 

However, he was not going to be frightened by this 
nonsense, so consigning all superstitions to their father 
the Devil, he marched on boldly and iinlocke;d the summer- 
house door. Now, thougfi this curious edifice had been 
designed for a summer-house, and for that ])urpose lined 
throughout with encaustic t l‘S, nobody as a matter of 
fact had ever dreamed of using it to sit in. To beg^n 
with, it roofed over a great dejirossion some thirty Jeet 
or more in diameter, for the top of the mount was hol- 
lowed. out kke one of those wooden cu])s in which jug- 
glers catch balls. But notwithstanding all the encaustic 
tiles in the world, darrip will gatlier in a hollow like this, 
and the damp alone was an objection. The real fact was, 
however, that the spot had an evil reputation, and even 
those who were sufficiently well educated to know the 
folly of this sort of thing would not willingly have gone 
'.there for purposes of enjoyment. So it had suffered the 
general fate of disused places, having fallen more or less 
out of repair and become a receptacle for garden -tools, 
broken cucumber frames and lumber of various sorts. 

Harold pushed the door open and entered, shutting it 
behind him. It was, if anything, more disagreeable in 
• the empty sdlence of the wide place than it had been out 
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side, for the sp&ce roofed over was considerable, and the 
question at once arose in his mind, what was he ,to do 
now that he had gpt there ? If the treasure was there at 
all, probably it was deep down in the bowels of the great 
mound. Well, as he was on the sj^ot, he thought that he 
might as, well try a dig, though probably nothing would 
come of it. In the comer were a pickaxe and some si)ades 
and shovels. Harold got them, advanced to the centre 
of the space arid, half laughing at his own folly, set to 
work. First, having lit another lantern which was kept 
there, he removed with the sharp) end of the ])ickaxe a 
large patch of the encaustic tiles exactly in the centre of 
' the dep)ression. 1 hen having loosened the soil beneath 
with the pick he took off his ulster and fell to digging 
with a will. The soil i)roved to be very sandy and easy 
to work. IndeccJ, from its appearance, he soon came to 
the conclusion that it w^as not virgin earth, but w'orked 
soil which had been thrown there. 

Presently his spade struck against something hard ; he 
l)icked it up and held it to the lantern. It proved to be 
an ancient spear-head, and near it were some bones, 
though whether or no they were human he could not at 
the time determine. This was very interesting, but it 
w'as' scarcely what he wanted, so he dug on manfully until 
he found himself chest deep in a kind of grave. He had 
been digging for an hour now, and w’^as getting very tired. 
Cold as it was the perspiration ])onred from him. As he 
paused for breath he heard the churcl) clock strike tw'o, 
and very solemnly it sounded down the wild w^ays of the 
wdnd-torn winter night. He dug on a little more, and 
then seriously thought of giving up what he was somewhat 
ashamed of having undertaken. How was he to account 
for this great hole to his gardener on the foll«3wing 
morning ? Then and there he made up his mind that he 
would not account for it. The gardt ner, in common with 
the rest of the village, believed that the place was haunted. 
Let him set down the hole to the “ spjooks and their 
spiritual activity. 

1^11 he dug on at the grave for a little longer. It was 
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by Tiow becoming a matter of exceeding^abour ta throw 
the shovelfuls of soil clear of the hole. Then he deter- 
mined to stop, and with this view scrambled, not*’>vithout 
difficulty, but of tl^c amateur tomb. Once out, bis eyes 
Tell on a stout iron crowbar which was standing among the 
otlier-,tools, such an implement as is used to make.holes 
in- the- earth wherein to set hurdles and stakes. It 
occurred to him that it would not be a bad idea to drive 
this 'crowbar into the bottom of, the grave which he had 
dug, in or'dcr to ascertain if there was anything within its 
reach. So he’ once more dc.scendcd into the hole and 
began to work with the iron crow, driving it down with 
all his strength. UHicn he had got i^ almost as deep as 
it woi^ld go, that is about two feet, it srtruck something — * 
something hard — there was no doubt of it. He worked 
away in great e^xitelucnl, widening the hole as much as 
he could. 

Yes, it was masonry, or if it was not masonry it was 
something uncommonly like it. He drew the crow out 
of the hole, and, seizing the shovel, commenced to dig 
again with renewed vigour. As he could no longer con- 
veniently throw the earth from the hole he look a “ skep 
or leaf basket, which lay handy, and, placing it beside him, 
put as much of the sandy soil as^ he could carry into 
and then lifting shot it on the edge of the pit. For three- 
quarters of ^an hour he laboured tlius most manfully, till 
at last he came down to the stonework. He cleared a 
patch of it and examined it attentively by the light of the 
dark lantern. It appeared to be rubble work built in the 
form of an arch. ‘ He struck it with^thc iron crow and it 
gave back a hollow sound. There was a cavity of some 
.sort underneath. 

. His excitement and curiosity redoubled. By great 
efforts be widened the spot of stonework already laid l)are.’ 
Luckily the soil, or rnlher s.and, was so friable that Jthere 
was very lillle evcrlion required to loosen it. 'J'liis done 
lie took the iron ( row, and inserting it beneath a loose 
I'lal stone levered it up. Here was a beginning, and having 
,got rid of the large flat stone he struck down again and 
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again iv/th all his strength, driving the. sharp point of the 
heavy ^(jrow into the fubfoje work beneath. It began to 
give, hp could hear bits of it falling into the cavity 
below. There ! it went with a crash, tmoFC than a square 
foot of it. 

l ie leant over the hole at his feet, devoutly hoping that 
the ground on whicli he was standing would not give way 
also, and tried to look down. Next secoilc]" he threw his 
head back coughing and gasjnng. The foul air rushing 
up from the cavity or chamber, or whatever” it was, had 
half poisoned him. Then not -without difficulty he climbed 
out of the grave and sat down on the pile of sand he had 
^^thrown up. Clearly he must allow the air in the place to 
sweeten a little. Clearly also he must have assistance if 
he was to descend into the great hole. He could not 
undertake this by himself. 

.He sat upon the edge of the pit wondering who there 
w'as that he might trust. Not his own gardener, d'o 
begin with he^would never come near the place at night, 
and besides such peojilc tallc. The Squire ? No, he 
could not rouse him at this hour, and also, for obvious 
reasons, they had not met lately. Ah, he liad it. George 
was the man ! begin with he covild be relied upon 
to^ bold his tongue. The episode of the production of 
the real Mrs. Quest had taught him that George was a 
person of no common powers. He could think arjd he 
could act also. 

Harold threw on his coat, extinguished the large stable 
lantern, and passing out, locked the door of the summer- 
house and started dawn the mount at a trot, 'fhe wind 
had risen steadily duringjiis hours of work, and was now 
blowing a furious gale. It was about a quarter to four 
in the morning and the stars shone brightly in the hard 
clean-blown sky. ]>y their light and that of the waning 
moon he siruggl'-d oii in the teeth of the raging tempest. 
As he passed under one of the oaks he heard a mighty 
crack overhead, and guessing what it was ran like a hare. 
He was none too soon. A circular gust of more than 
usual fierceness had twisted the top right out of the great ; 
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tre^j 'and; down.it came upon the turf^ith a ^rending 
crashing sound that made his^ blood, turn cold. After, 
this escape he avoided the neighbourhood of thci’groan- 
ing trees. 

* George lived in a neat little farmhouse about a (juarter 
of a mile away. There was a short cut to it acrogs the 
fields, -und 'this he took, breathlessly fighting *his way 
against the gate, which roared and howled in its splendid 
might as it swc])t across the oce;in from .its birthplace in 
the distances of air. F.vcn the stiff hawthorn fences 
bowed before its breath, and the tall ])Oplars on the sky- 
line bent like a rod beneath the first rush of a salmon. 

Excited as he was, the immensity ^nd grandeur of the 
sight and sounds struck upon him with a strange force.* 
Never before had he felt so far ai)art from man and 
so near to that dread Spirit round Whose feet thousands 
of rolliiig worlds rush on*, at Whose wrd they are, en- 
dure, and are not. 

He struggled forward until at last he reached the house. 
It was iiuitc silent, but in one of the windows a light was 
burning. No doubt its occu])anls found it iinj)ossiblc lo 
sleep in tliat ^ild gale. The next thing to consider was 
how Lo make himself heard. To knock at the d(;or would 
be useless in that tirinoil. There was only one thinj^^Tlj 
be done — throw stones at the window. lie found a 
good-sized pebble, and standing .undcr.^ealh, threw it 
with such goodwill that it went right through the glass. 
It Ilf, as he afterwards heard, full upon the sleeping Mrs. 
George's nose, and nearly frightened that good woman, 
whose nerves were already shaken by the gale, into a fit. 
Next minute a red nightcap ai)peared at ihe window. 

“ George ! ” roared the Colonel, in a lull of the gale. 

, “ Who’s there ? ” came the faint answer. 

“ 1 — Colonel Quaritch. Come down. 1 want to speak’ 
to you." 

'The head was withdrawn, and a t:ou]de of minutes 
afterwards Harold saw the front door begin to open 
tlowly. He waited till there was space enough, and then 
flipped in, and together they forced it to. 
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“ Stop a bitj^ir,” said George ; “ I'll light the lamp • ” 
and he did. 

Next minute he stepped back in amazement. 

“ Why, what on* arth hev you bin after, Colonel ? ” he 
said, contemplating Harold’s filth-begrimed face, and 
hand?, and clothes. “Is anything wrong up at the 
Castle, Or is the cottage blown down ? ” ‘ 

“ No, no,” said Harold ; “ listen. You've heard tell 
of the treasure that old .Sir James de la Molle buried in 
the time of the Roundheads ? ” 

“Yes, yes. I’ve heard tell of that. . Hev the gale 
blown it up ? ” 

“ No, but by heq;ven I believe that I am in a fair way 
*to find it.” 

George took another step back, remembering the tales 
that Mrs. Jobson had told, and not being by any means 
sure but that the'Colonel was in a dangerous condition 
of lunacy. 

“ Give me a glass of something to drink, water or milk, 
and I’ll tell you. I’ve been* digging all night, and my 
throat’s like a limekiln.'’ 

“ Digging, why where ? ” 

“ Where ? In Dead Man’s Mount ! ” 

•‘“In- Dead Man’s Mount?” said George.- “Well, 
blow me, if that ain’t a funny place to dig at on a night 
like this,” and, too amazed to say anything more, he 
went off to get the milk. 

Harold drank three glasses of milk, and then sat down 
to tell as much of his moving talc a]? he thought de- 
sirable. 


CHAPTER XT. I. 

IKJVV Till*: NKINT WKN’l’. 

Gf.()Uc;f. sat o[)posite to him, his hands on his knees, the 
red nightcap on his head, and a comical expression of 
astonishment upon his melancholy countenance. 

“ Well,” he said, when Harold had done, “ blow ine if' 
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that ain't a master one. And yet there's Volks who say 
that there ain't no such thing aa Pfowldence — npt that 
there's’ anything prowided yet — p'raps there ain'f naw- 
thing there after- all.*^ 

“ I dofi't know if there is or not, but I'm going back 
to see, and I want you to come with me.” 

“ Now i* ” said George rather ■ uneasily, * *“ Why, 
Colonel, that bain't a very nice spot to go digging about 
in on a night like this. I niver heard no good of that 
there place^not as I holds by sich talk myself,” he 
added apologetically. 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “ you tan do as you like, 
but I'm going back at once, and going down the hole, 
tooj the gas must be out of it by now. There are 
reasons,” he added, “ why, if this money is to be found 
at all, it should be found this morning. To-day is 
Christmas Day, you know.” ' 

“Yes, yes. Colonel ; I knows what you mean. Bless 
you, I know all about it ; the old Sciuire prust talk to 
somebody \ if he don’t h<?d bust, so he talks to me. 
That Cosscy's coming for his answer from Miss Ida 
this morning. Poor young lady, I saw her yesterday, 
and she looks like a^ghost, she du. Ah, he's a mean one, 
that Cossey. I aryer Quest warn'tiin it with him after yi.* 
AVell, I cooked his goose for him, and I’d give siimmiit 
to have a ha^d in cooking that banker chap’s too. You 
wait a minute. Colonel, and I'll come along, gale and 
ghostesses and all. I 'only hope., it mayn't be after a 
fool’s arrand, that's all,” and he retired to put on his 
boots. Presently he appeared agaui, his red nightcap 
still on his head, for he was afraid that the wind would 
blow a hat off,, and carrying an unlighted lantern in his 
hand. 

“Now, Colonel, I'm ready, sir, if you be;” and they 
R'artcd. 

The gale was, if anything, fiercer than ever. Indeed, 
there had been no such wind in those parts for years, or 
rather centuries, as the condition of the timber by ten 
f^lclock that pnorning amply testified. 
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“This^her^ timpest' must be like that as jthe Squire 
tells us on in the time^of King Charles, as .blew the top 
of the church tower off on a Christmas night,” Shouted 
George. But MVirold made no ans)yer, .and they* fought 
their way onward without speaking any more, -for their 
voices were almost inaudible. Once the Colonel stopped 
and pointed to the sky-line. Of all the row of tall 
pojdars which he had seen bending like v/hips before the 
wind as he came alon^but one remained standing now, 
and as he pointed that vanished also. 

Reaching the summer-house in safety, they entered, 
and the Colonel shut and locked the door behind them. 
The frail building* was literally rocking in the fury of the 
storm. 

“ I hope the roof will hold,” shouted George, but 
Harold took no heed. He was thinking of other things. 
They lit the lanterns, of which they now had three, and 
the Colonel slid down into the great grave he had so in- 
dustriously dug, motioning to George to follow. This 
that wortliy'did, not withott trepidation. T'hen they 
both knelt and stared down through the hole in ihe 
masonry, but the light of the lanterns was not strong 
enough to enable them to make out an) thing with clear- 
Tiess. , 

Well,” said George, falling back upon his favourite 
expression in his amazement, as he drew histnightcapj^ed 
head from the hole, “ if that ain’t a master one, I iiiver 
saw a masterer, that’s, all. 

“ What be you a-going to du now. Colonel ? Hev you 
a ladder here ? ” 

“ No,” answered Harold, “I never thought of that, but 
I’ve a good rope : I’ll get it.” 

Scrambling out of the hole, he i>resently returned with 
a long coil of stout rope. It belonged to some ircn who 
had, been recently employed in cutting boughs off such 
of the oaks that needed attention. 

They undid the rope and let the end down to see how 
deep the pit was. When they felt that the end lay upon 
the floor they pulled it up. The depth frorn the hole (o 




the bottom of the pit appeared to be abo^t sixteen feet 
or a trifle more. 

Harold took the iron crow, aircf having made thVi'rope 
fast to it fixed the bar across the moull^of the aperture. 
'Fhcn he doubled the rope, tied some knots in it, and let 
it fall ir\to the pit, preparatory to climbing down it. 

But Heoigt was too quick for him. Forgetting his 
doubts as to t^ip wisdom of groping about Dead Man’s 
Mount at nighj;, in the ardour of his burning curiosity he 
took the dark lantern, and holding it with liis teeth 
passed his body through the hole in the masonry, and, 
cautiously slid down tlie rope. 

“Are you all right?” asked- Harold .in a voice tremu- 
lous with excitement, for was not Iris life’s fortune 
trembling on the turn ? 

“Yes,” answered (xeorge doubtfully. Harold looking 
dowm could see that he wifs holding th^j lantern above 
his head and staring at something very hard. 

Next moment a howl of terror echoed up from the pit, 
the lantern was droiipcd uimn the ground a*nd the rope 
began to be agitated with the utmost violence. 

In another two seconds George’s red nightcap appeared 
followed by a face that was literally livid with terror. 

“Let me up for Goad’s sake,” he gasped, “orhe’I/ 
hev me by the leg 1 ” 

“ He! wh^P” asked the Colonel, not without a thrill 
of superstitious fear, as he dragged the panting man 
through the hole. . • 

But George would give no answ'cr until hj was out of 
the grave. Indeed had it not been for the (Joloncl’s 
eager entreaties, backed to some extent by actual force, 
he w'ould by this time have been out of the suiiiiner- 
housc also, and lialf-way down the mount. 

“ What is it?” roared the Colonel in the pit to George, ■ 
who shivering wdth terror was standing on its edge. ^ 

“It’s a blessed ghost, that's w'hat it is. Colonel,” 
answ'LTed George, keeping his eyes fixed u[)on the hole as 
though he momentarily expected to see the object of his 
fears emerge. 


20—2 
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“ Nonsense,” said Harold doubtfuUy . “ What rubbish 

you talk. What sort qf a ghost ? ” 

“ 'A‘ white un,” said Ceorge, all bones like.” ’ 

“All bones?'*- answered the Colonel; **why it must 
be a skeleton.” 

“ I don't say that he ain't,” was the answer, “ but if he 
be, he's nigh on seven foot high, and sitting airing of 
hisself in a stone bath.” ' - 

“ Oh, rubbish,” said fhe Colonel. “ How can a skeleton 
sit and air himself? He would tumble to bits.” 

“ I don’t know, but there he be, and they don't call 
this here place ‘ Dead Man's Mount' for nawthing.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel argumentatively, “a skeleton 
is a perfectly harmless thing.” 

“Yes, if he’s dead maybe, sir, but this one's alive, I 
saw him nod his head at me.” 

“ I^ook here, George,” answered Harold, feeling that if 
this wxnt on much longer he should lose his nerve alto- 
gether. “ I’m not going to be scared. Great heavens, 
what a gust !* I’m going do\Vn to see for myself.” 

“Very good, Colonel,'* answ^ered George, “and I'll 
wait here till you come up again — that is if you iver du.” 

Thrice did Harold look at the hole in the masonry 
and thrice did he shripk back. 

Come,” he shouted angrily, “don’t be a fool; get 
down here and hand.ane the lantern.” • 

George obeyed wdth evident trepidation. Then 
Harold scrambled through the opening and with many 
an inward tremor, for there is scarcely a man on the 
earth who is really free from supernatural fears, descended 
hand over hand. But in so doing he managed to let the 
lantern fall and it went out. Now as any one will admit 
this was exceedingly trying. It is not pleasant to be left 
■alone in the dark and underground in the company of 
an unknown “ spook.” He had some matches, but what 
between fear and cold it was some time before he could 
get a light. Down in this deep place the rush of the 
great gale reached his ears like a faint and melancholy 
sighing, and he heard other tapping noises, loo, or 
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thought he did, ' noises of a creepy anii unpleasant 
nature.^ Would the matches nevjrt- ifght*? The cbiM and 
death-like damp of the place struck to ^his marrow and 
the colfl sweat pourdd from his brow. Ah ! at last! He 
kept his eyes steadily fixed upon Llie lantern till he had 
lit it and .the Jlame was burning brightly. Then with an 
effort he lurned-and looked roifnd him. 

And this is \\ 1 iat he saw. 

There, three or four paces frchii him, in the centre 
of the chamber- of Death sat or rather lay a figure of 
Death. It reclined in a stone chest or coffin, like a man 
in a hip bath which is too small for him. The bony arms 
hung down on cither side, the bony limbs iirojected to- 
wards him, the great white skull hung forward over the 
massive breast bone. It moved, too, of itself, and as it 
moved, the jaw-bone tapped against the breast and the 
teeth clacked gently together. 

Terror seized him while he looked, and, as George 
had done, he turned to ilow coulcV that thing 

move its head ? The head ought to fall off. 

Seizing the rope, he jerked it violently in the first 
effort of mounting. 

“ Hev he got yew. Colonel ? ” sung out George above : 
and the soXind of a human voice brought him back to 
his senses. 

“ No/' he answered as boldly as he could, and then 
setting hi.^ teeth, turned and tottered straight at the 
Horror in the chest. 

He was there nov, and holding the lantern against the 
thing, examined it. It was a skeleton of enormous size, 
and the skull w'as fixed with rusty wire to one of the 
vertebrae. 

■■At this evidence of the handiwork of man his fears 
almost vanished. Even in that company he could not 
help remembering that it is scarcely to be supposed that 
spiritual skeletons carry about wire with which to tie on 
Iheir skulls. Evidently it was the vibration of the mound 
beneath the fury of the gale which caused the skull to 
riiove. 
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With a sigif of relief he held up the lantern and looked 
round He was staTiding in a good-si^ed vault or 
chaniber, built of rubble stone. .Some of this rubble had 
fallen in to his left; but otherwise, though the work- 
manship showed that it must be of extreme antiquity, 
thc'stqne lining was still strong and good. H.e looked 
upon the floor, and then for the first time saw that the 
nodding skeleton before him was not the only one. All 
round lay remnants of the dead, "rhere they were, 
stretched out in the form of a circle, of which the stone 
kist was the centre.* One place ‘ in the circle was 
vacant ; evidently it had once been occupied by the 
‘ giant frame which now sat within the kist. Next he 
looked at the kist itself. It had all the appearance of 
one of those rude stone chests in which the very ancient 
inhabitants of ^this island buried the ashes of their 
cremated dead. Hut, if this was so, whence came tlae 
un-cremated skeletons ? 

Perhaps a subsequent rape or tribe had found the 
chamber ready prepared, and used it to bury some 
among them who had fallen in battle. It was im- 
possible to say more, especially as with one exception 
.there was nothing buried with the skeletons which would 
as'iist to identify their' race or age. That excei>tif)n was 
a dog. A dog had been i)laccd by one of the bodies. 
Jwidently from the pf^sition of the bones oV its master’s 
arms he had been left to his last sleep with his - hand 
resting on the hound’s head. 

IJending down, Harold examined Ihe seated skeleton 

i 

* At Bungay, in Suffolk, there j^tood a mound or tumulus, on 
which was a windmill. Some years ago the windmill was pulled 
down, and the owner of the ground wishing to build a house upqn 
■ its site, set to work to cart away the moiiiid. Uis asti'nishment 
may be conceived when he found in the earth p great number of 
sUeldlons arr.ingt J in circles. These skeletons were of large size, 
and a gentleman who saw them informed me th.at he measured one. 
It was that of a man who must h.ive been nearly seven feet high. 
The bonc.s were, unhappily, carted away and thrown into a dyfc. 
But no house has been built upon the resting-place of those unknown 
warriors.— Author. , 'I 
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more cKSsely. It was, ne aiscovereOj accurately jointed 
together with strong wire. Q^rly this was the work of. 
hanefs which were born into the world long ijfter the 
/esli'on those -mighty bones had crumbled into dust. 

But where was the treasure ? He saw none. His 
heart" sank_ as the idea struck him that ho had made an 
interesting archaeological discovery, and that' was all. 
Before iind«irtaking a closer search he went under the 
hole atid holloaed to George to come down as there was 
nothing birt some bones to frighten him. 

'Phis the worthy George was at length with much 
difficulty persuaded to do. 

When at last he stood beside him^n the vault, Harold 

^ • 

explained to him what the place was and how ridiculous 
were his fears, without however succeeding in jillaying 
them to any considerable extent. 

And really when one considers the^position it is not 
wonderful that (jcorge was scared. For they were shut 
u[) in the bowels of a place which had for centuries 
owned the reputation of being haunted, faced by a 
■nodding skeleton of almost superhuman size, and 
surrounded by various other skeletons all “ very fine 
and large,'’ while^ the most violent tem])est that had 
vi.'.ited tiie country for years sighed away outsidO. * 

“ Well,” he said, his teeth chattering, “ if this ain’t 
tlie .mastei«est one that iver I did sec.” But here he 
stopped’, language was not eijual to the expression of liis 
feelings. 

Meanwhile Htirolcl, with a heart full of anxiety, was 
turning the lantern this way and* that in llic hojic of 
discovering some traces of Sir James’s treasure, but 
naught could he sec. 4 There to the left the masonry had 
■. fallen in. He went to it and pulled aside some of the 
stones. There was a cavity behind, apparently a passage, 
leading no doubt to the secret entrance to the vault, but 
he could sec nothing in it. Once more he searched. 
There was nothing. Unless the treasure was buried ‘ 
somewhere, or hidden away in the passage, it was non- 
^-^xistent. - 
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And yet wh^ was the meaning of that jointed skSfiton 
sitting in the stone bqth ? It must have been put there 
for some purpose, probably to frighten would-be -plun- 
derers dway. Covld he be sitting 09 the money ?. He 
rushed to the chest and looked through the bony legs^ 
No, his pelvis rested on the stone bottom of the kist. 

“ \VelJ, , George, it seems we're done,” said Plarold, 
with a ghastly attempt at a laugh. “ There's no treasure 
here.” 

“ Maybe it's underneath that there stone. corn bin,” 
suggested George, whose teeth were still chattering. 
“It should he here or hereabouts, surely.” 

This was an idea. Helping himself to the shoulder- 
blade of some deceased hero, Harold, using it as a 
trowel, began to scoop away the soft sand upon which 
the stone chest stood. He scooped and scooped man- 
fully, but he could not come to-'tne bottom of the kist. 

He stepped back and looked at it. It must be one 
of two things — either the hollow at the top was but a 
shallow cutting in a great block of stone, or the kist had 
a false bottom. 

He sprang at it. Seizing the giant skeleton by the 
spine, he jerked it out of the kist and dropped it on one 
side jn a bristling bony heap. Just a's he did so there 
camt so furious a gust of wind that, buried as they were 
in the earth, they literally felt the mound ro(^k beneath 
it. Instantly it was followed by a frightful crash over- 
head. 

George collapsed in terror, and for a moment Harold 
could not for the life of him think what had happened. 
He ran to the hole and looked up. Straight above him 
he could see the sky, in which the first cold lights of 
dawn were quivering. Mrs. Massey's summer-house . 
had been blown bodily away, and the “ ancient British 
Dwelling Place ” was once more open to the sky, as it 
had been for centuries. 

“The summer-house has gone, George,” he said. 

“ Thank goodness that we were not' in it, or we should ' 
have gone too.” 
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Oh -Lord, ’sir,” groaned the unhappy George, “ this 

is an awful business. It's likfe^a judgment.” r • 

“ It might have beq^i if we had bee^ up above instead 
,of siffe down -here,” he answered. “ Come, bring that 
other lantc?rn.” 

(>ebi:ge moused himself, and together they ben! over 
tlic now ejnpty kist, examining it closely. 

'riie Slone- bottom was not of quite the same colour as 
the wa'lls .of 'the chegt, and thei'c was a crack acioss it. 

1 tarold felt in his pocket and drew out his knife, which 
had at the back of it one of those strong iron hooks that 
arc used to extract stones, from the hoofs of horses. 
Thig^hook he worked into the crack ahd managed beforo 
it bn^ke to pull up a fragment of stone. Then, looking 
round, he found a long sharp flint among the rubbish 
where the wall had fallqn in. '^fhis he inserted in the 
hole and tliey both levered away at it. 

Half of tlie cracked stone came up a few inches, far 
enough to allow tlicm to ^et their fingers dundernealh it. 
So it was a false bottom. 

• “ Catch hold,” gasped the Colonel, “ and pull for your 
life.” 

George did as Vc was bid, and setting their knegs 
against ihc hollowed stone, they tTiggcd till their muscles 
cracked. 

“It^s a-mt)ving,” said George. Now thin, Colonel.” 
N.ext Second they both found themselves on the flat 
of their backs. Thb stone had given with a run. 

Ui) sprang Hafold like a kitten. The broken stone 
was standing edgeways in the kist. There was something 
soft beneath it. 

“ The light, George,” he said hoarsely. 

Beneath the stone were some layers of rotten linen. 
Was it a shroud, or what ? 

They pulled the linen out by handfuls. One ! two ! 
three ! 

Oh^ great heaven / 

There, under the linen, were row on row of shining 
^n\d coins set edgeways. 
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For a moment everything swam before Harold's eyes, 
and Ills heart stopped beating. As for George, he, mut- 
tered something ipaudible about. its being a “master 
one," and collapsed. 

With trembling fingers Harold managed to pick out 
two pieces of gold which had been disturbed by the up- 
heaval of the stone, and held them to the light. He was 
a skilled numismatist, and had no difficulty in recognising 
them. One was a beautiful three-peund piece of Charles 
I., and the other a Spur Rial of James I. 

That proved it. There was no doubt that this was 
the treasure hiddei? by Sir James de la Molle. He it 
must have been also who had conceived the idea of put- 
ting a false bottom to the kist and setting up the skeleton 
to frighten marauders from the treasure, if by any chance 
they should enter, 

For a minute or two the men stood staring at each 
other over the great treasure which they had unearthed 
in that dread ’place, shaking jwith the reaction of their 
first excitement, and scarcely able to speak.- 

“ How dceji du it go ?” said George at length. 

Harold took his knife and loosed some of the top 
o'rln-s, which were very tightly packed', till he could move 
his 'hand in them freely. Then he pulled out handful 
after handful of every sort of g(dd coin. There were 
Rose Nobles of lOtlward IV. ; Sovereigns aiid Angels of 
Henry VII. and Vlll. ; Sovereigns, 1 lalf-Sovereigns and 
gold Crowns of lulWard VI.; Sovereigns, Rials, and 
Angels of Mary ; Sovereigns, Double Ci owns and Crowns 
of Elizabeth ; Tliirty-shilling pieces, Spur Rials, Angels, 
Unites and Laurels of James I.; Three-pound pieces, 
Broads, and Half Broads of Charles I.; some in greater 
quantity and some in less ; all were represented. .Hand- 
ful after handful did he pull out, and yet the bottom was 
not reached. At last he came to it. The layer of gold 
pieces was about twenty inches broad by three feet six 
long. 

“ We must get this into the house, George, before any 
one is about," gasped the Colonel. . 
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“Yes, sir, yes, for sure we must; *but hdw be we 
a-going to carry it ? ” 

IJarold thought for a minute, and then acted thus. 
Bidding George s?lay,in the vault with the treasure, which 
he ^^as with difficulty persuaded to do, he climbed the 
improvised rope ladder, and got in safety through the 
hole. In his excitement he had forgotten about the 
summer-hcfiise having been carried away by the gale, 
which was still blowing, thougb not with so much fury 
as before.’ The wind-swept desolation that met his view 
as he emerged the dawning light broke upon liiin 
with a shock. The summer-house^ was clean gone, no- 
thHig but a few uprights remained *of it; and fifty yatds 
away he thought he could make out the crumpled shape 
of the roof. Nor was that all. Quite a quarter of the 
great oaks which were the glory of tjic place were down, 
or splintered and ruined. . 

But what did he care for the summer-house or the oaks 
now? Forgetting his exhaustion, he ran down the slope 
and reached the house, which he entered as softly as 
he could by the side dour. Nobody was about yet, or 
would be for another hour. It was Christmas Day, and 
not a jdcasant nufrning to get up on, so the servants wguld 
be sure to lie a-bed. On his* way to his bed-ro«in he 
])ce]K’d into tlie dining-room, where he had fallen asleep 
on the ])revious evening. When he liad woke U]), it may. 
be reinembered, he ht a candle. 'I’liis candle was now 
Haring itself to death, for he’had forgotten to e.xlinguisli 
it, and by its skIc lay the pajier from which he had made 
tlie great discovery. 'I'lierc was hothing in it, of course, 
but somehow the sight impressed him very much. It 
seemed munths since he awoke to find the lamp gone 
out. How much may happen between the lighting ()f a 
candle and its binning away! Smiling at this trite re- 
flection, he blew that light out, and, taking another, went 
to his room. Here he found a stout hand-bag, with 
which ho made haste to return to the Mount. 

“ Are you all right, George ? " he shouted down the 
^ hole. 
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“Well, 'Colone‘l, yes, but not sorry to see yod back. 
It’s lonesqme like down he-rfe with these deaders.” 

“ Very .well. Lookout ! There's. a bag. Put as much 
gold in it as you can lift comfortably, and then make it 
fast to the rope." 

Some three minutes passed, and then George announced 
that the bagful of gold was ready. Harold hauled away, 
and with a considerable effort brought it to the surface. 
Then, lifting the bag on td his shoulder he staggered with 
it to the house. In his room stood a massive sea-going 
chest, the companion of his many wanderings. It was 
about half full of uniforms and old clothes, which he 
bundled unceremoniously on to the floor. This done, he 
shot the bagful of shining gold, as bright and uncorrupted 
now as when it was ])acked away two and a half centuries 
ago, into the chest, and returned, for another load. 

About twenty times did he make this journey. At 
the tenth something hap])ened. 

“ Here’s a wrking, sir, with tlys lot," shouted George. 

“ It was packed away in the money,” 

He took the “ writing,” or rather parchment, out of 
ihe mouth of the bag, and put it in his pocket unread. 

Ai. length the store, enormous as itwaj*, was exhausted. 

“ That’s the lot, sir,” shouted George, as he sent up the 
last bagful. “ If you'll kindly let down that there rope, 

. I'll come up too.” 

“ All right,” said the Colonel, “ put the skeleton back 
first.” ' ' 

Well, sir,” answered George, “ he looks wonderful 
comfortable where he lliy, he du, so if you're agreeable I 
think I'll let him be.” 

Harold chuckled, and presently George arrived, covered 
with filth and perspiration. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “I never did think that I should 
get dead tired of handling gold coin, but it's a rum 
world, and that's a fact. Well, I niver, and the summer- 
house gone, and jist look at thim there oaks. Well, if 
that beant a master one.” 

“ You never saw a masterer, that's what you were f 
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going to say, wasn't ft ? Well,' ahd takfe one ihing with 
another, nor did I, George, if#th2tt's any comfort to you: 
Now look here, just cover over this hole with some 
^ boards apd eartli, and then come* in and get sonic 
breakfast, It's past'e“ight o'clock and the gale is blowing 
itself put._ A merry Christmas to you, George !•" and 
he held but his hand, covered with cuts, griind and blood. 

George shook it. “ Same to you, Colonel, I'm sure. 
And ti merry Christmas it is. • God bless you, sir, for 
what you've done to-night. You've saved the old place 
from that banker chap, that's what you've done; and 
you'll hev Miss Ida, and I'm durned glad on it, that I 
anj.^ Lord ! won't this make the Sefuire open his eye.s,” 
and the honest fellow brushed away a tear and fairly 
capered with joy, his red nightcap waving on the wind. 

It was a strange and beautiful sight to see the solemn 
George capering thus in the midst of that storm-swept ^ 
desolation. 

Harold was too moved to answer, so h^j shouldered his 
last load of treasure and limped off with it to the house. 

. Mrs. jobson and her talkative niece were up now, but 
they did not happen to see him, and he reached his 
room unnoticed. « He poured the last bagful ofgoldjnto 
the chest, smoothed it down, shut the lid and locked it. 
■^rhen as he was, covered with filth and grime, bruised 
and bleeding, his hair flying wilUly about his face, he 
sat down upon it, and from lii.s heart thanked heaven 
for the wonderful Ching that Ixid. happened to him. 

So exhausted .was he that he neaily fell asleep as he 
sat, but remembering himself rose,* and taking the parch- 
ment from his pocket cut the faded silk with which it 
was tied and opened it. 

On it was a short inscription in the same crabbed 
writing which he had seen in the old Bible that Ida had 
found. 

It ran as follows : 

“ Seeing that the times be so troublous that no man 
. .pan be sure of his own, I, Sir James de la Molle, have 
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brought tpgethe* all my substance in money from whefire^ 
soever it lay at interest;^ agd have hid the same in this 
sepulchre^ to which I found the entry by a chance; till 
such time as peace come back to this yrihiy^pv England. 
This have I done on the early morn of Chiistmac Day,' 
in tlie,ycar of our Lord 1643, having ended the hiding 
of the gold- while tlic great gale was blowing. ‘ ^ ' 

“ JaME.S DE LA. MOLLE.'” 

Thus on a long gone Christmas JL)ay, in the hour of 
a great wind, was the gold hid, and now on this 
Christmas Day, when another great wind raged over- 
head, it was found ftgain, in time to save a daughter 
of the house of de la Molle from a fate sore as death. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

IDA GOES TO MEET^HER FATE. 

Most people of a certain age and a certain degree of 
sensitiveness, in looking back down the vista of their 
lives, whereon memory’s melancholy l\ght jilays in fitful 
flashes like the alternate glow of a censer swung in the 
twilight of a tomb, can recall some one night of peculiar 
mental agony. It may have come when first we found 
ourselves face to face with the cliill and hopeless horror 
of dcj)artcd life ; wdicn, in our soul’s despair, we stretched 
out vain hands and wept, called and ho answer came ; 
when we kissed those beloved lips and shrunk aghast 
at contact with their clay, those lips more elotiucnt now 
in the ricli pomp of their unutterable silenc.e tlian in the 
brightest hour of their unjealing. It may have come 
when our honour and the hope of all our days lay at our 
feet slmttcred like a slierd on the world’s hard road. It 
may have come when she, the star of our youth, the type 
■ of comi^leted beauty and woman's most perfect measure, 
she who held the chalice of our hope, ruthlessly emptied' 
and crushed it, and, as became a star, passed down our^ 
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horkcon^s, ways to rise upon softiei other# sky. It may 
have come when Brutus stabj^ed ps, .or when a child 
whon> we had cherished struck us with a scrpenf-/ang of 
treacljcry and left the*poison to creep upon ouV heart. 
One way or another it , has been with most of us, tliat 
long night of utter woe, and all will own that it is a 
ghastly- thing to face. , • 

And so Ida de la Molle had found it. I'hc shriek 
of the ^reat gale rushing on that Christinas Eve round 
the stout Nprman tovtcrs was not more strong than the 
breath of the cipspair which shook her life. She could 
not slcciJ — who coula sleej) on such a night, the herald of 
such a morrow ? 'fhe wail and roar o^^ the wind, the crash 
of falling trees, and the rattle of Hying stones seemed to 
form a fit accompaniment to the turmoil of her mind. 

She rose, went to the window, an 1 in the dim light 
watched the trees gigaiiAcally tossiii*^ in struggle f()r 
their life. An oak and a birch were within her view, 
llie oak stood the storm out — for a while. Presently 
there came an awful gus? and beat upon it. It would 
not bend, and the tough roots would not give, so beneath 
the weight of the ga!e the big tree broke in two like a 
straw, and its spreq^ding top was whirled into the moat. 
But the birch gave and bent ; it bent till its delicatcfilct- 
rnents lay upon the w ind like a woman’s streaming hair, 
and the fierceness of the blast :^'ore itcielf away and 
si)ared it. 

“'See what happens to those. who stand up and defy 
their fate,” said Ida to herself with a bitter laugh. 
“ 'J'hc birch has tlie best of it.” 

Ida turned and closed the sliutters \ the sight of the 
tempest affected her strained nerves almost beyond bcar- 
. ing. She began to . w\alk up and down the big room, 
flitting like a ghost from end to end and back again, and 
again back. What could she do ? W’hat should she do ? 
Her fate was upon her : she could no longer resist llic 
inevitable — she must marry him. And yet her whole 
i'oul revolted from the act with an overwhelming fierce- 
ness which astonished even herself. She had known two 
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girls who had ^married people whom they did not fike, 
being at the time, or pretending to be, attached to some- 
body else, and she had observed that they accommodated 
themselves to thefr fate with considerable ease. But it 
was not so with her ; she was fashioned of another clay, 
and it made her faint to think of what was before her. 
And yet ‘the prospect was one on which she coiild 'expect 
little sympathy. Her own father, although personally he 
disliked the man whom rhe must marry, was clearly filled 
with amazement that she should prefer Colpnel Quaritch, 
middle-aged, poor, and plain, to Edward JCos^sey — hand- 
some, young, and rich as Creesus. He could^t compre- 
hend or measure ttie extraordinary gulf wrath her love 
dug between the two. If, therefore, this was so with her 
own father, how would it be with the rest of the world ? 

She paced her bedroom till she was tired ; then, in an 
access of despair,'^ which was sufficiently distressing in a 
person of her reserved and stately manner, flung herself, 
weeping and sobbing, upon her knees, and resting her 
aching head upon the bed, f)rayed as she had never 
prayed before that this cup might pass from her. 

She did not know — how should she ? — that at this 
very moment her prayer was being r^nswered, and that 
her /lover was then, /iven as she prayed, lifting the 
broken stone and revealing the hoard of ruddy gold. 
But so it was ; shepiayed in despair and agofiy of mind, 
and the prayer carried on the wild wings of the night 
brought a fulfilment with at. Not’ irr vain were her tears 
and supplications, for even now the* deliverer delved 
among ^ 

“ The dust and awful treasures cf the dead,” 

and even now the light of her happiness was breaking on 
her tortured night as the cold gleams of the Christmas 
morning were breaking over the fury of the storm with- 
out. • 

And then, chilled and numb in body and mind,, she 
crept into her bed again and at last lost herself in sleepy 

By half-past nine o’clock, when Ida came down to^ 
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breakfast, the gale had utterly gone^ though its Tootjjrints 
were visible enough in shattered trees, unthatched stacks, 
and ivy torn in knotty sheets frotA the old walls it eljSthed. 
It would have been difficult to recognis,e in the cdld and 
sv?ately lady Who 'stood -at the dining-room window, noting 
the hqyoc and waiting for her lather to come in, tlie 
lovely,. .passionate, dishevelled woman who ^ome few 
hours, before had thrown herself ui)on her knees praying 
to God for the succour she could not win from man. 
Women, like nature, hitive many moods and many aspects 
to express them. The hot fit had passed, and the cold 
fit was on her now. Her face, except for the dark 
hollows round the eyes, was- white as winter, and her 
heart was cold as winter's ice. 

Presently her father came in. 

“ AVhat a gale,” he said, “ what a gale ! Upon my word 
I began to think that thft old place was coming down 
about our ears, and the wreck among the trees is dread- 
ful. I don’t think there can have been such a wind since 
the time of King Charles 5 ., when the top of the tower 
was blown right olT the church. You remember I was 
showing you the entry about it in the registers the other 
day, the one signed by the parson and old Sir James dc 
la Molle. 'fhe boyVho has just come 11 ji with the letterJ 
tells me he hears that poor old Mrs. Massey’s sumincr- 
house on the top of Dead Man's Mount has been blown 
away,’ which is a good riddance for Colone Quaritch. 
Why,’ what’s the matter. with you, dear? How pale you 
look!” 

“ The gale kept me awake. 1 got very little sIclj),” 
answered Ida. 

“ And no >\onder. Well, my love, you haven’t wished 
me a merry Christmas yet. Goodness knows we want 
one badly enough. There has not been much merriment 
at J-Tonham of late years.” 

“ A merry Christmas to you, father,” she said. 

“ "I’liank you, Ida, the same to you ; you have got 
r_iost of your Christmases before you, which is more than 
1 have. God bless me, it only seems like yesterday 
* 21 
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since the big &unch of holly tied to the' hook ih the ceil- 
ing thjGi[e fell down on tfie breakfast table and smashed 
all the^ cups, and yet it is more than sixty, years ago. 
Dear me ! how angry my poor mother was. ^ She ’ never 
could bear the crockery to be broken — it' was a little 
failing of your grandmother's,” and he laughed more 
heartily than Ida had heard him do for some weeks. 

She made no answer but busied herself about the tea. 
Presently, glancing up she saw her father's face change. 
The worn expression came back upon it and he lost his 
buoyant bearing. Evidently a new thought had struck 
him, and sh(^ was in no great doubt as to what it was. 

“ We had better get on witli breakfast,” he said. 
“ You know that Cossey is coming up at ten o'clock.” 

“ Ten o'clock? ” she said faintly. 

“Yes. I toldjiim ten so that we could go to church 
afterwards if we wished to. Of course, Ida, I am still in 
the dark as to what you have made up your mind to do, 
but whatever at is I thought that he had better once and 
for all hear your final decision from your own lips. If, 
however, you feel yourself at liberty to tell it to me as 
your father, I shall be glad to hear it.” 

She lifted her head and looked him* full in the face, and 
then paused. Ilo had a cup of tea in his hand, and held 
it in the air half wayj’to his mouth, while his whole face 
showed the over-mastering anxiety with Wliich he was 
awaiting her reply. 

“ Make your mind easy, father,” she said, “ I am going 
to marry Mr. Cossey.” 

He put the cup down in such a fashion that he spilt 
half of the tea, mo.st of it over his own clothes, without 
even noticing it, and then turned away his face. 

“ Well,” he said, “ of course it is riot my affair, or at least 
only indirectly so, but I must sa^', my love, I congratulate 
y(jV *on the decision which you have come to. I quite 
understand that you h.sve been in some difficulty jiboLit 
the matter; young women often have been before 
aivl will be again. But to be frank, Ida, that Qu..ritch 
be. incss w s not at all suitable, either in ag-‘, furlu le, cyr 
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in anything else. Yes, although.Cos^ey is not everything 
that one miglit wish, on the whole I congratulate 

“ Ohj pray don’t,” broke in Ida, alreost with a cry. 

“ Whatever you do, pray do not congratulate me ! ” 

Her .father turned round again and looked at Ijer. 
But Ida- s' face had already recovered its calm, .and he 
could make nothing of it. 

“I-dqn't quite understand you,” he .said; “these 
things are geperally cohsidered matters for congratula- 
tion.” 

But for all he might say and all that he might urge in 
his mind to the contrary, he did more or less understand 
what her outburst meant. He could not but know that 
it was the last outcry of a broken spirit. In his heart he 
realised then, if he had never clearly realised it before, 
that this proposed marriage was a thirJg hateful to his 
daughter, and his conscience pricked him sorely. A.nd 
yet — and yet — it was but a woman's fancy — a. passing 
fancy. She would become •reconciled to tKe inevitable 
as women do, and when her children came she wouhl 
groAV accustomed to her soirow, and her trouble would 
be forgotten in their^laughter. And if not, well it was 
but one wonian's life which would-be affected, and the ' 
very existence of his race and the very cradle that had 
nursed them fjom century to century were now at stake. 
Was all this to be at the mercy of a girl’s whim ? No ! 
let the 'individual sufFej'. • , 

So he argued. 4 'nd so at his age and in his circum- 
stances most of ufe would argue alfo, and perhaps, 
considering all things, we should be right. For in this 
world personal desires must continually give way to the 
\yelfare of others. Did they not do so our system of 
society could not endure. 

No more was said upon the subject. Ida made pre- 
tence of eating a piece of toast ; the Squire mopped up 
the tea upon his clothes, and then drank some more. 

Meanwhile ' the remorseless seconds crept on. It 
wanted but five minutes to the hour, and the hour 
would, she well knew, bring the man with it. 


2[— 2 . 
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The five minutes passed slowly and in silence. Both 
her father and herself realised the nature of the impend- 
ing situation, byt neither of them^ spoke of it Ah ! 
there was the sound of wheels upon the gravel. Sc it 
liad come. 

IdaTelt like death itself. Her pulse sunk and- flut- 
tered ; lier vital forces seemed to cease'their work. 

' j 

.Another two minutes went by, then the door opened 
and the parlour-maid came in. 

*• Mr. Cossey, if you please, sir.” 

Oh,” said the Scpiire. “ Where is he ? ” 

“ In the vestibule, sir.” 

Very g(jod. Tell him I will be there in a minlitc.” 

'I'lic maid went. 

“ Now, Ida,” said her father, “ I suppose that we had 
butter get tliis l;,.isincss over.” 

“ Ves,” she answered, rising; “I am ready.” 

And gatlicring up her energies, she jjassed out to 
meet her fate. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

u 

GKOKOE IS SEEN TO LAUGH. 


Ida and her hither feached the vestibule tb find Edward 
('ossey standing with his face to the mantelpiece and 
nervously toying with* some curiosities upon it. He 
was, as usual, dressed with great care, and his face, 
though while and' worn from the effects of agitation of 
mind, looked if anything handsomer than ever. As 
soon as lie heard them coming, which owing to his par- 
tial deafness he did not do till tiiey were quite close to 
him, he turned round with a start, and a sudden flush 
of colour came upon his pale face. 

The Squire shook hands with him in a solemn sort of 
way. as people do when they meet at a funeral, but Ida 
barely touched his outstretched fingers with her own. • 

A few random remarks followed about the weathjir, 
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which really for opce in a way was equal 'to the -conver- 
sational strain ])ut upon it. At, lemgth these died away 
and tficre came an awful pause. It was broke A “by the 
§quii^, who, standing with his back to the fire, his eyes 
fixed up'on wall opposite, after much humming and 
hawin'g, deljvered himself thus : 

“I understand, Mr. Cossey, that you have tome to 
hear my daiK’jhlcr's final decision oji the matter of the 
proposal of marriage which you have made and renewed 
to her. N<nv,,of course, this is a very im))ortant (lucstion-. 
very iin[)(>rtant -indeed, and.it is one with which I cannot 
presume even to seem to interfere, 'riicrefijrc, I shall 
wdtbqut comment leave my daughter fo c])eak for herself.” 

“ One moment before she docs so,” Mr. Cossey in- 
terruplcd, drawing indeed but a poor aiigmy of success 
from Ida’s icy looks. “I have come to renew my offer 
and to take my final answer, and I be^ Miss do la Mtjle 
to consider how deep and sincere must he tfiat arfection 
which has ciKlure<l throui^h so many rcbulTs. * I know, 
or at least I fear, that I do not occupy the ])lace In her 
•feelings that I should wish to, but 1 look to time to change 
tins; at any rate I am willing to lake my chance. As 
regards money, 1 fepcat the offer which I hive already 
made.” ■ 

“ There, I should not say too mjiich about that,” l)rokc 
in the Squife imj^atiently. 

Oh,*'why not ? ” said Ida, in bitter sarcasm. “Mr. 
Cossey knows it is* a 'good argument. 1 i>resiime, .Mr. 
('ossey, that as a preliminary to the rene\v*.il of our en- 
gagement, the persccutif'ii of my ^athei- wliich is being 
carried on by your lawyers will cease ? ” 

“ Ab-olntely.” 

“And if the engvigeinent is not renewed the money 
will of course be called in ?” 

“ My lawyers advise that it should be,” he ans.wcrccl 
sullenly ; “ but see here, Ida, you may make your own 
terms about money. Marriage, after all, is very much a 
matter of bargaining, and I am not going to stand out 
.^bout the price.” 
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“You are really most generous,” went on Ida in the 
same bitter tone,, the irony of which made her father 
wince, , fjr he understood her mood better than did her 
lover. “ I only regret that I cannot appreciate such 
generosity more than I do. But it is atjeast in my 
pow^r to give you the return which you deserve. . So 1 
can no longer hesitate, but once and for all ' 

She stopped dead, and stared at the - glass door as 
though she saw. a ghost. Both her father and Edward 
Cossey followed the motion of her eyes, and this was 
what they saw. Up the steps came Colonel Quaritch 
and George. Both were pale and weary-looking, bu'. the 
former was at least clean. As for George, this could not 
be said. His head was still adorned with the red night- 
cap, his hands were cut and dirty, and on his clothes was 
an unlimited quantity of encrusted filth. 

‘‘What the dkicens ” began the Squire, and at 

that moment George, who was leading, knocked at the 
door. 

“You can^t come in now,” roared the Squire; “ don't 
you see that we are engaged ? ” 

“But we must come in. Squire, begging your pardon,” 
answered George, with determination^ as he opened the 
door ; “ we've got that to say as won't keep.” 

“ I tell you that it must keep, sir,” said the old gentle- 
man, working himself into a rage. “Am T not to be 
allowed a moment's j)rivacy in my own house ? I wonder 
at your conduct, Colonel Quaritch, in forcing your 
presence upon me when I tell you that it is not 
wanted.” 

“ I am sure that I apologise, Mr. de la Molle,” began 
the Colonel, utterly taken aback, “ but what I have to 
say is ” 

■ “The best vvay that you can apologise is by with- 
drawing,” answered the Squire with majesty. “ I shall 
be most happy to hear what you have to say on another 
occasion.” 

“ Oh, Squire, Squire, don’t be such a fule, begging 
your pardon for the word,” said George, in exaspera-. 
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tion.‘ "Don’t you go a-knocking-of your head agin a 
brick wall.”, 

“Will you be off, sir?” roared his master ir^’ e voice 
yiat made the walla shake. 

Ily this ti^ne Ida had recovered herself. She seemed 
to feel that her lover had something to say which^con- 
cerned 'her deeply — probably she read it in his eyes. 

“ Father, ”-.slie said, raising her voice, “ I won't have 
Colonel Quaritch turned away fsom the. door like this. 
If you will -not admit him I will go outside and hear 
what it is that he -has to say.” 

In his heart the Squire held Ida in some awe. He 
looked at her, and saw that’ her eyes were flashing and 
lier breast heaving. Then he gave way. 

“ Oh, very well, since my daughter insists on it, ])ray 
come in,” and he bowed- “ If such an intrusion falls in 
with yo.;r ideas of dec<^ncy it is ncA for «nc to com- 
plain.” 

“ I accept your invitation,” answered Harold, looking 
very angry, “ because I hafve something to say w'hirh you 
•me St hear, and hear at once. No, thank you, I wall 
stand. Now, Mr. dc la Molle, it is this, w’^onderful as it 
may seem. It h$s been my fortune to discover the 
treasure -hidden by Sir James dp la Molle in the- year 

1643!” 

Thpre w^as a general gasp of astonishment. 

“ Wkat ! ” exclaimed the Squire. “ Why, I thought 
that the whole thing was a myth.” 

“No, that it ai^'t^ sir,” said George with* melancholy 
smile, “cos I've seen it.” 

Ida had sunk into a chair. 

“ What is the amount ? ” she asked in a low eager 
. voice. 

“ I have been unable to calculate exactly, but, speak- 
ing roughly, it cannot be under fifty thousand pounds, 
estimated on the value of the gold alone. Here is a 
specimen of it,” and Harold pulled out a handful of rials 
.and other coins, and poured them on to the table. 

Ida hid her face in her hand, and Edward Cossey, 
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realising what this most unexpected- development of 
events* might mean for him, began to tremble. 

“ I should not allow myself to be too much elated, 
Mr. de la Molle,” he said with a sneer, “‘for even iV this 
tale be true, it is treasure trove, and belongs to the Crown.*' 
“Ah,** said the Squire, “ I never thought of that.** 

“ But I' have,*’ answered the Colonel quietly. “.If I 
remember right, the last of the original de la Molles left 
a will in which he specially devised -this treasure, hidden 
by his father, to your ancestor. That it is the identical 
treasure I am fortunately in a position to prove by this 
]iarchmcnt,’' and he laid uj^on the table the writing he 
had found with the gold. 

“Quite right — quite right,** said the Squire, “that 
will take it out of the custom.** 

“ Perhaps the Solicitor to the Treasury may hold a 
dificrent opinion,** said Cosscy, with another sneer. 

Just then Ida look her hand from her face. There 
was a dewy look about her eyes, and the last ripples of a 
happy smile lingered round the corners of her mouth. 

“Now that we have heard what Colonel Quaritch had 
to say,” she said in her softest voice, and addressing her 
father, “ there is no reason why we shbuld not finish our 
business with Mr. Coss'by.** 

Here Harold and George turned to go. She waved 
them back iin|jeriously, and began speaking befoie any 
one could interfere, taking up her speech where she had 
broken it off wheji slio calight sight the Colonel and 
George coming uj') the steps. 

“ I can no longer Hesitate,** she said, “ but once and 
for all I decline to marry you, Mr. Cossey, an^J I hope 
that I shall never see your face again.” 

.At this announcement the bewildered Sejuire i)ut his 
hand to his head. Edward Cosscy staggered visibly and 
rested himself against the table, while George murmured 
audibly, “That’s a good job.'* 

“ lasten,** said Ida, rising from her chair, her dark 
eyes flashing as the shadow of all the shame and agony- 
that she had undergone rose up within hej* mindt’ 
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“ Listen’, Mr. Cossey,” and she ^)ointed her finger ai 
him ; “ this is the history qi onr connection. Some 
months ago I was so foolish as to ask your help in the 
matter of the inortgp.ges which your hank was calling in. 
You then practically made terms that if it should at any 
time* be^ your wish I should become engaged tQ you; 
and I, seeing no option, accepted. 'I'hen, in the inter- 
val, while It 'was inconvenient to you to enforce those 
terms, I gave my affection elsewhere.* But when you-, 
having deserted the lady who stood in your way — no, do 
not interrupt’ nlc, I know it, I know it all, I know it 
from her own lii)s — came forward and claimed my 
promise, I w'as forced to consent.** But a loophole ot 
escape presented it.'ielf and I availed myself of it. What 
followed ? You again became possessed of ’power over 
my father and this place, you insulted tlie man I loved, 
you resorted to every expedient that the law w.ould 
allow to torture my father and myself. You set your 
lawyers upon us like dogs upon a hare, you held ruin 
over us and again and again you offered me money, as 
much money as I wished, if only I w^ould sell myself to 
you. And then you bided your time, leaving despair to 
do its work. 

“ I saw the toils closing round us. I knew that if I 
did not yield my father would be driven from his home 
in his old age, and that the place he loved would i)ass to 
S|lrangers — would pass to you. No, father, do not stop 
me, I 7Cfi/l speak my mind ! " . 

“ And at last I determined that cost What it might 1 
would yield. Whether I could have carried out my 
determination God only knows. I almost tliink that I 
should liave killed myself upon my marriage day. I 
made up my mind. Not five minutes ago the very 
words were upon my lips that would have sealed my fate, 
when deliverance came. And now go. I hove done 
with you. Your money shall be paid to you, cai)ilal and 
interest,, down to the last farthing. I tender back my* 
price, and knowing you for what you are, I— despise 
you. TJiat is all 1 have to say.*' 
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K ‘‘Well, if thit beant a' master one,” ejaculated George 
aloud. 

Ida, ’vw(io had never looked more beautiful than she 
did in this momet\t of passion, tilrned to seat herself,^ 
but the tension of her feelings and the torjent* of her 
wrath and eloquence had been too much for her. She 
would have fallen had not Harold, who ha,d teen listen 
ing amazed to this overpowering outburst of/ nature,' run 
up and caught her in his arms. 

As for Edward Cossey, he had slirunk back involun- 
tarily beneath the volume of her s(‘orn, till he stood with 
his back against the panelled wall. His face was white 
as a sheet; despair and fury shone in his dark eyes. 
N'ever had he desired this woman more fiercely than he 
did now, in the moment when he knew that she had 
escaped him for ever. In a sense he was to be pitied, 
for pdssion tore his/^heart in twAin. For a moment he 
stood thus. Then with a spring rather than a step, he 
advanced across the room till he was face to face with 
Harold, who, with Ida still halfTfainting in'his arms, and 
her head upon his shoulder, was standing on the further 
side of the fire-place. 

‘^Damn you,” he said, “I owe this ♦p you — you half- 
pay adventurer,” and he lifted his arm as though to strike 
him. 

“Come, none of that,” said the S<iuiie, sjioaking, for 
the first time. “I will have no brawling here.” , 

“ No,” ])ut in George, edging his’ long form between 
the two, “and begging your pardon,’ sD, don’t you go 
a-calling of better men than yourself adwenturers. At 
any rate, if the Colonel is an adwenturer, he hev ad- 
wentured to some purpose, as is easy for to see,” and he 
pointed lo Ida. 

Hold yOur tongue, sir,” roared the Squire, as usual 
relieving his feelings on his retainer. “ You are always 
shoving your oar in where it isn’t wanted.” 

“ All right, Squire, all right,” said George the imper- 
turbable; “thin his manners shouldn’t be sich.*’ 

‘‘ Do you mean to allow this ? " said Cossey, turning 
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fiercely to the oW gentleman. ‘^Do you mean to allow 
this man to marry your daugl^er for- her money ? ” 

“ Air. Cossey,” answered the Squire, with politest 
and most old-ifasbioried bow, “ whatever sympathy I may 
have felt Jor you is being rapidly alienated by . your 
manner. I told you that my daughter must speak for 
hersdf. ' She has spoken very clearly indeed, and, in 
short, I have absolutely nothing to add to her words.’^ 

“I- tell you what it is,” Cossay said, shaking with fury, 
“ I have beep tricked and fooled and played with, and 
so surely as there is a heaven above us I will have my 
revenge on you ail. The money which this man says 
that he has found belongs to the Qufcen, not to you, and I 
will take care that the proper people are informed of it be- 
fore you can make away with it. When thaf is taken from 
you, if, indeed, the whole thing is not a trick, we shall sec 
what will happen to you. I tell you that I will take .this 
property and I will pull this old place you are so fond of 
down stone by stone and throw jt into the 'moat, an 1 
send the plough over fhe site. I will sell the estate 
j)iecemeal and blot it out. I tell you I have been tricked 
— you encouraged the marriage yourself, you know you 
did, and you forb xde that man the house,” and he paused 
for breath and to collect his words. 

Again the Squire bowed, and his bow was a study in 
itself. Ycu do not see such bows now- a days. 

“ One minute, Mr. Cossey,” he said very quietly, for 
it I was one of hL peculiarities , to become abnormally 
quiet in circumstances of real emergency,* “ and then I 
think that we may close this painful interview. When 
first I knew you I did not like you. Afterwards, through 
various circumstances, I modified my opinion and set my 
dislike down to prejudice. You are quite right in saying 
that I encouraged the idea of a marriage between you arid 
my daughter, also that I forbade the house to Colonel 
Quaritch. I did so because, to be honest, I saw no 
other way of avoiding the utter ruin of my family ; bul * 
perhaps I was wrong in so doing. I hope that you may 
never be placed in a position which will force you to such 
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a dccisicTn. Also at the time, indeed never till 'this mo- 
ment, bave I quite realise^ how the matter really stood. 
I did n{?L understand how strongly rny daughter was 
attached in another direction, perhaps I was unwilling 
to understand it. Nor did I altogether understand tlie 
course of action by which it seems you obtainecj a promise 
of marriagb from my daughter in the first instance. I 
was anxious for the marriage because T believed you to 
be a better man than you are, also because I thought 
that it would place my daughter and her descendants in 
a much improved position, and that she' would in time 
become attached to you. I forbade Colonel Quaritch 
the house because I considered that an alliance with him 
would be undesirable for everybody concerned. T find 
that in all this I was acting wrongly, and I frankly admit 
it. Perhaps as wc^grow old we grow worldly al^io, and 
you and your agents pressed me very hard, Mr. Cosscy. 
Still I have always told you that my daughter was a free 
agent and must decide for herself, and thrrcfijre I owm 
you no apology on this score. So much then for tlie 
question of your engagement to Miss dc la Mollc. It is 
done with. 

“ Now as regards the threats you make. I shall try 
to meet them as occasicyii ises, and if I cannot do so it 
will be rny misfortune. But one thing they show me, 
though I am sorry to have to say it to any man in a house 
\^hich lean still call my owm — they show me that my 
first impressions of you w6rc the correct ones. Yi7if Ir/v 
ref a Mr. Cosscy, and 1 miist iKrg to decline 

the lioiiour of your' further accpiaintancc,’* and with 
another bow he oi)eiied the vestibule door and stood 
hold, Ing the handle in his hand. 

Edward Cosscy looked round with a stare of rage. 
Then muttering one most comprehensive curse he striked 
from fhe room, and in another minute was driving fast 
through the ancient gateway. 

I^et us pity him, for he also certainly received his. 
due. 

George followed him to the outer door and then did a 




